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■^HE Lord of Mad Mansion was 
dead! 

“Yes,” reaffirmed the wizened 
little doctor from Milburn, "dead as a 
doornail. I found him lying in the great 
hall of his house on a pile of old lumber, 
his arms full of oak boards. What a 
house! We should have committed him 
long ago, for surely if there was ever a 
madman — ” 

Words failed the village practitioner. 

4 


He took off his glasses and wiped them, 
shaking his head dismally all the time. 
Then he peeped at his watch. I knew he 
would be with me for some time yet, as 
he had just then sent for the coroner. 
And I knew, moreover, that all I had to 
do was listen, for the estimiable doctor had 
not been awarded the title of village gossip 
for nothing. 

"Madman?” I queried, stepping back 
from the easel and eyeing the work I had 
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Many of them had lived for hundreds of years in unbelievable agony — a hand in 
one city, a foot in another, the head on a different continent. 


in hand. I was trying to complete a paint- 
ing of the giant elm that stood just west 
of the gatekeeper’s lodge I was using as a 
studio. "An eccentric, I should say, but 
hardly mad.” 

The doctor snorted. I laid on another 
brushful of color, for now I knew I must 


bring my work to a swift completion* 
Within a few hours the hitherto seques- 
tered estate would be overrun with curi- 
ous morbid crowds. There would be police 
and lawyers — ^and, of course, Ada War- 
ren, the acid-faced spinster sister and heir 
presumptive of Mad Mansion. Ada could 
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be counted upon to evict me at once, if 
only on account of her hatred for, Kendall 
— Enoch Warren’s sole friend and adviser. 
For it was from him and not from the 
recluse of the Mansion that I had received 
the privilege of tenancy. 

"Eccentric, eh!” said the doctor pres- 
ently, with a nasty, barklike little laugh. 
"You should see the inside of that house! 
Not a stick of furniture in it. No, sir! 
Not a bed, nor a chair or even a stool. 
The old man slept, apparently, on a pair 
of blankets thrown down on the tiled floor 
of the great hall. He was a maniac, I 
tell you. Imagine a man of his wealth 
living in such a fashion. No furniture!” 

"That is odd,” I commented, "two van- 
fuls of it went through the gates only last 
week. I peeked into one and saw many 
beautiful pieces — ” 

"That’s just it,” exclaimed the doctor, 
"that is why I say he was mad. He bought 
that furniture for the pleasure of breaking 
it up! Antiques, they were — all of them. 
Some even came from great museums. Do 
you wonder that his sister Ada tried to 
stop him from squandering his millions in 
that way?” 

"It has always been my opinion,” I said, 
as dryly as I could, "that what use a man 
made of the money he had made himself 
was his own business. I never talked with 
Enoch Warren but once, but I have often 
watched him rambling through the trees 
here. He struck me as extraordinarily 
mild and gentle, very fond of trees and 
nature. It is true that he forbade me to 
approach within five hundred yards of the 
mansion itself, but that again was his 
privilege. A man has a right to privacy, 
and if he chooses to make a hermit of 
himself — well, what of it?” 

"Bah!” cried out the doctor. "You are 
talking nonsense! No one has unlimited 
right to destroy property, and no sane man 
would shut himself off from all society. 
And what of the consequences to others? 


The destruction of his mills threw thou- 
sands of men out of employment!” 

'The doctor glared at me, as if daring me 
to answer that. I shrugged and went on 
painting. There were too many aspects 
of the Warren case that baffled me as well. 
The difference was that the doctor was 
indignant and steamed up over it, while 
I was not. I shared old Enoch Warren’s 
love of trees. That is why I paint them 
exclusively. It was that common love, in- 
deed, that made it possible for me to break 
into that otherwise inhospitable estate. 
And it was for that reason that I chose 
to regard him as , an eccentric rather than 
a lunatic. 

"You recall that, of course?” snapped 
the doctor, looking at me sharply. "That 
was the beginning — eight years ago. Just 
a year after Mrs. Warren’s death, when old 
Enoch came back here to live.” 

Yes, I remembered the story vaguely. 
I knew that Enoch Warren had built his 
ornate, castle-like mansion back in the 
nineties and had installed his empty- 
headed, baby doll wife in it. And I had 
heard that later they became estranged and 
he made it a point to be away on business 
most of the time. After her death he came 
home once — ostensibly to check the inven- 
tory of the great house’s contents before 
putting them on the auction block. 

I recalled that the flighty Mrs. Warren 
had gone in heavily for priceless antiques 
in her desire to climb into the Four Hun- 
dred, and that it was these items that had 
brought Warren back East. A million 
dollars was not a sum to leave to hirelings 
to collect. 'The matter of the inventory 
was something the shrewd captain of in- 
dustry wanted to look into himself. .. 

"He spent one night here, they tell me,” 

I remarked, to show my interest, "stating 
he would return west the following day. 
Only he didn’t — ^he has stayed here ever 
since.” 

"Exactly,” replied the doctor. “And 
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that was the night he lost his mind. Until 
then he was a normal, highly successful 
business man. Every queer thing he has 
done has been since.” 

"Yes, go on,” I said, squeezing another 
tube of white onto my palette. 

"It was two weeks after that that the 
museum scandal occurred. Of course, a 
man of his wealth and prominence could 
get a thing like that hushed up — ” 

"He must have,” I said, "since I have 
never heard of it.” 

"Perhaps not. But there were ugly 
rumors at the time. In fact, there are still 
plenty of people anxious to dig up these 
grounds to find the remainder of that 
young woman he was supposed to have 
killed and dismembered.” 

"Now you do surprise me,” I admitted. 
"I would not think Enoch Warren capable 
of killing anything.” 

^^TTE WAS found,” said the doctor, very 

-LJ- impressively, "in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum with 
the freshly severed arm and hand of a 
young woman hidden under his coat. A 
guard swore he had seen him inside the 
ropes of one of the exhibits stroking a 
dining table with that amt! They detained 
him there for awhile, in the curator’s office, 
but in the end they let him go. It is worth 
noting there, I think, that a little later the 
museum sold him the particular table in- 
volved at a very, very fancy price.” 

"Meaning he bribed them?” 

The doctor laughed deprecatingly. 
"What else is there to think?” 

I kept on painting. 

"It was the last time he ever left these 
grounds,” the doctor went on, "except for 
the day he astonished the executives of his 
vast chain of lumber mills and yards by 
descending upon them in the New York 
offices. That was the day he extinguished 
his company.” 

"I do remember that,” I said. 


The whole world does. On that day 
Enoch Warren ordered every sawmill he 
owned demolished and all his existing 
stocks of lumber burned. Likewise he 
deeded to the government thousands of 
acres of standing timber to be reserved 
forever as national parks. 

"Then,” cried the doctor, triumphantly, 
as if he had abundantly proved his point, 
"after settling a paltry quarter of a million 
on his sister Ada, he hires this creature 
Kendall to spend the other millions he 
owned in the buying of antiques! What 
more do you want to prove the man is 
mad?” 

I could see in that outburst how tlie 
man’s small-town mind was tainted with 
the venom of unsatisfied curiosity. Mil- 
burn folk loved to know in detail what 
their neighbor was doing. For a number 
of years not one of them had been allowed 
within the grounds of Mad Mansion, let 
alone into the house. The first of those 
privileges had been extended to me (and, 
I should say, sundry truck drivers who 
each month brought more loads of furni- 
ture) . But entry into the great house itself 
was forbidden to all save Kendall, the 
world renowned expert on wood grains 
and textures. 

"I am afraid,” I said quietly, "that you 
have not proved your case. Enoch Warren 
worked hard for many years to keep a 
vain, frivolous, society-struck woman fur- 
nished with the funds she needed to fur- 
ther her ambitions. She died and the 
necessity for his work was at an end. He 
chose to retire and devote himself to a 
hobby. I see nothing insane about it.” 

"What!” fairly yelled the little doctor. 
"Don’t forget that when other men retire 
they sell their property, they don’t destroy 
it. 'Then there is the matter of the woman’s 
arm — ” 

"Pah! 'That is in the class with were- 
wolf yarns,” I exclaimed, not troubling to 
conceal my disgust. The town doctor’s 
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chatter was beginning to pall on me, built 
as it was on one part fact, three parts 
rumor, and the rest sheer surmise. 

He jumped to his feet, fairly quivering 
with anger. 

"Oh, so you think this fellow Kendall’s 
on the level, then? You think that all that 
money went for real antiques? Well, just 
wait until you have seen the house. That’s 
all. Just see the house!’’ 

He bustled about the room in a great 
state of agitation, muttering. It was a case 
of outraged virtue or something, for in a 
moment he added a bit to his other infor- 
mation that I had not even guessed before 
and had no inkling of what it meant. 

"I happen to know,” he sneered, "what 
is in Enoch Warren’s will. Ada is cut 
off, and so is Lionel, his nephew. Arthur 
Kendall is to get everything — this estate, 
the house, what money is left, and the 
antiquesl Hah! Where are the antiques? 
Do you suppose that a man as shrewd as 
Kendall would have sent real antiques up 
here for that old man to chop up with an 
axe even if he had really bought them as 
the newspapers report? Not a chance! 
And the money! 'To carry on my work, 
which only the said Arthur Kendall under- 
stands’ is the way the will reads. His 
work, the doddering old fool!” 

The little doctor stopped, bristling with 
emotion. I do not know what else he 
might have said, for just then there was a 
chorus of honking horns outside. I opened 
the door and peered out. It was a car 
containing the coroner and some others, 
also a flanking squadron of State Police 
on motorcycles. I could not miss seeing 
the long caravan of miscellaneous other 
cars banked in the road behind them. 
Those were packed with villagers, intent 
on satisfying the curiosity that had been 
balked so long. Reluctantly I took down 
the heavy ring of keys and went to open 
the gate. 

Enoch Warren, the Lord of Mad Man- 


sion, was dead! My own anomalous posi- 
tion as half guest, half employee would 
shortly be ended. No longer could I ex- 
pect to roam the wonderful groves of the 
quiet estate, secure in the knowledge that 
I would encounter no one unless it was 
Warren himself, striding through the 
woods with his handsome gray mane flying 
to the breeze, patting and talking to his 
fine trees as if they were human. Nor 
could I shut the world out by simply point- 
ing to the sign above the gate that read, 
"NO ADMITTANCE ON ANY PRE- 
TEXT.” From now on the law would be 
in charge, whatever that was. 

And I knew, without being told, that 
Ada Warren would sue to break the will. 
And that she would win. 

I drew the gate open and silently mo- 
tioned the caravan waiting so noisily out- 
side to come on in. Then I went back 
into my lodge and locked the door behind 
me. At the moment I had no thought or 
desire to follow the prurient crowd into 
Mad Mansion itself. I thought only of 
the morbid, sensation-seekers I saw pass 
in behind the officials. Picks and spades 
stuck out of their car windows. By now 
they were doubtless digging in the shrub- 
bery between the glorious trees. They 
would be looking ghoulishly for the buried 
fragments of a young woman — one lack- 
ing a left arm. Such is the power of wild 
rumor! 

TT WAS another twenty-four hours be- 
fore I opened my door again. In that 
time I had seen many cars pass in and out 
of the open gates. One had held the sour, 
frozen-faced Ada Warren with fat, indo- 
lent Lionel lounging beside her. With 
them were crisp, legal looking men, carry- 
ing brief-cases. Those, no doubt, were 
her attorneys. 

I saw Arthur Kendall come in, alone 
and bearing the expression of a man in 
intense agony. He stayed a long while. 
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but when he drove out he did not stop to 
speak with me as I hoped he might. Later, 
after the undertaker had come and gone, 
there were more police to arrive, and to 
my immense relief they cleared the grounds 
of the souvenir hunters and set their own 
watch on the gate. Their captain knocked 
at my door and wanted to know if they 
might make coffee on my stove and I said 
yes. After that I was left to myself. 

Interested only in my art and caring 
nothing for idle gossip, I had never con- 
cerned myself in the least with the vari- 
ous legends concerning the Lord of Mad 
Mansion, as the neighboring country folk 
had come to call Enoch Warren. Evidently 
he had seen some of my work somewhere, 
for he sent Kendall to arrange for my 
coming to the estate to paint several of his 
best trees. 

The arrangement was that I was to 
have the use of the gate lodge and the 
run of the groves, but must not go near 
the house. 

O NE day Enoch Warren came up behind 
me as I was sketching and stood look- 
ing over my shoulder. Eventually he said: 

"You have some understanding of them, 
don’t you?” 

"I hope so,” I replied. 

"Do they ever talk to you?” he wanted 
to know. 

"I am. not quite that poetic,” I laughed. 
But I realized at once I had said the wrong 
thing, for he stalked off as if oflfended. 
Later, however, he sent Kendall to me with 
carefully drawn sketches of two magnifi- 
cent trees and commissioned me to make 
full color paintings of them. They were 
not trees that I knew, though I think I 
know all the finer ones in the dozen near- 
est states. 

Later, Kendall returned to criticize the 
canvases, insisting on a number of small 
changes. He directed me to entitle one 
"Chryseis,” the other "Aretlme.” After- 


ward they paid me for the work and hauled 
the pictures away for framing. I had not 
seen them since. 

On the day following my interview with 
Milburn’s little doctor, I was astonished 
to hear a fresh commotion at the gate. I 
looked out to see two large farm trucks 
piled high with slabs of oak bark. A gang 
of grinning workmen sat on top their curi- 
ous cargo. The leading driver bore a pass 
signed by Kendall, requesting me to allow 
them to enter, and stating that he himself 
would be along shortly to direct them 
where to put the bark. 

Hardly had the trucks passed through 
the gate until I was favored by another 
visit from the garrulous man of medicine. 
He was as perky and irrepressible as a 
sparrow, and I could see that he was 
bubbling over with some new and excep- 
tionally spicy bit of gossip. 

"So you think Enoch Warren was sane?” 
he began, cheerfully, apparently having 
pardoned me for my coldness of the day 
before. "Well, we found something be- 
sides his will. He left directions for his 
funeral. . . •” 

"Don’t sane men ever do that?” I coun- 
tered. I do not like that doctor. 

"Not funerals like the one he wants. 
He won’t have a preacher, nor any kind 
of Christian service. No, sir! He wants 
to be buried with a tree’s ashes, to the tune 
of a crazy rigamarole he has all written 
out. And believe it or not, the tree’s name 
is Arethne! He! He! He!” 

"What’s so funny about that?” I de- 
manded. 

He choked his laughter off with a sput- 
ter. "You oughta see the tree! A mess 
of boards glued together, the nut! And 
get this — this is a scream — he directs that 
the funeral shall not be held until Mr. 
Kendall has had time to suitably clothe 
Chryseis. Imagine that — 'suitably clothe’ 
— that’s what the directions say. Now, I 
ask you — was the man sane?” 
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"I am a painter, not a psychologist,” I 
replied stiffly. "I wouldn’t know.” 

The doctor looked a bit crestfallen. Then 
he murmured something about having a 
string of calls to make down the road and 
left me. Shortly after that Kendall came. 

TTE STOPPED his car before my door 
and called to me. Always the seri- 
ous, almost melancholy type, he was habitu- 
ally a man of few words. He only said, 

"You may come up to the mansion any 
time you like — everyone else has poked his 
nose in, why not you.^” 

Then he perceived that what he had 
said was ungracious, and he hastened to 
add, 

"I didn’t mean that last the way it 
sounded. I mean I would like at least 
one person around who has some glim- 
mering of what I have to deal with.” 

"I’ll be up shortly,” I promised. And 
I cannot deny that despite my summary 
handling of the gossipy doctor, I was con- 
sumed with curiosity myself. 

The sight of the mansion was a greater 
shock than I had anticipated. The build- 
ing in its prime must have been a mon- 
strosity, built as it was in a style of archi- 
tecture that combined the worst features 
of Rhenish castles, neo-Norman-Gothic, 
and U. S. Grant jigsaw. But now the 
stone building stood hideously naked, its 
windows closed by rusty, warehouse type 
iron shutters. 

I suddenly remembered that during the 
wood-burning phase of Enoch Warren’s 
"insanity,” he had stripped the building of 
its ornate porches and blinds and had 
burned them in one huge bonfire before 
the door. Some said that he had even 
gone so far as to rip the floors from 
throughout the house, so that above the 
stone and tile of the ground floor there 
was nothing to be seen but naked joists. 

The two bark-laden trucks still stood 
before the door, but much of their load 


had already been carried inside. I stepped 
across the litter-strewn ground to the front 
door, avoiding as far as possible stepping 
on the chunks of bark the men had dropped 
behind them. The door was open and 
there was the hum of voices deeper within 
the house, but I did not go farther in than 
a few steps at first. The sight that greeted 
me was enough to stop any ordinary man 
in his tracks. 

The light was dim, but in the first im- 
mense room in which I found myself I 
was astonished to see nondescript bundles 
of boards, planks, sticks and bits of wood 
of every conceivable length and shape 
stacked until they almost touched the stark 
floor joists overhead. In amazement I 
picked up one of the smaller ones of these 
bundles and examined it. It was bound 
with wire and bore a tag. The astounding 
label read "Phryne, parts of left hip and 
thigh, fragments of a hand.” 

I gazed again at the strange assortment 
of boards that made up the bundle. They 
were all of oak, hand-polished, evidently 
fragments of what had been once a piece 
of fine furniture. Some were flat boards, 
such as form drawer fronts, others were 
turned spindles, others were mere splinters. 
Somehow I felt a queer sense of disgust 
at the very holding of the scraps of this 
low-boy or whatever piece it had been, and 
was aware at a growing sense of resent- 
ment at the evidences of wholesale van- 
dalism about me. 

For every one of those bundles was sim- 
ilar. Whether composed of oak, walnut, 
cherry or mahogany, each appeared to be 
the tied-up fragments of what had been a 
beautiful product of the cabinetmakers’ art. 
They varied enormously. Some bundles 
were of rungs and rails of chairs, banister 
spindles or wide planks such as must have 
come from desk tops or the side rails of 
beds. Some were firmly bound with wire 
or rope, others were no more than segre- 
gated piles of loose lumber. But all had 
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been robbed of what incidental hardware 
they had once possessed, and all showed 
the common sign of being of selected hard- 
woods. 

Though saddened by the wreckage, a 
series of dull, heavy thumps such as are 
made when heavy weights are dropped, 
reminded me that I still had to find Ken- 
dall and see more of the house. The trail 
of broken bark led me to a door that gave 
admittance into what must have been a 
ballroom or banquet hall. 

If I had been astonished at the collec- 
tion of boards in the outer parlor, that was 
a tame emotion to what I experienced 
here. In the room were three roughly 
cylindrical colossi of wood — three amaz- 
ing aggregations, each from twelve to 
eighteen feet in length and perhaps six 
feet in diameter, of odds and ends of 
boards and planks fastened together. They 
lay athwart heavy blocks, and the men I 
had seen on the bark trucks were working 
on them under the direction of Kendall. 
They seemed to be rounding out the mon- 
strous things with plastic wood applied 
from tubs. And as that was done, others 
were covering the rounded forms with 
slabs of the imported bark, fastening it 
on either by glue or by concealed wires. 

Kendall wheeled as he heard me enter. 
Immediately he flashed what was obviously 
meant to be a friendly smile, but in the 
brief instant before he recognized me it 
seemed to me that as he turned, unaware, 
I had a glimpse into the soul of a man 
burdened with a responsibility so terrific 
he knew he could never discharge it. He 
started to say something to me, but at 
that instant we heard the sound of a heavy 
truck crunching to a stop outside. A 
roughly dressed man appeared in the door- 
way and calling out, "Three crated pieces 
for Mr. Warren. Where do you want 
em.'' 

Kendall’s face lit up like that of a con- 
demned man on hearing of his reprieve. 


"There” — he pointed to a space within the 
door, then called back to his bark workers 
to knock off what they were doing and 
wait. 

I watched with considerable interest as 
he knocked the crating away and tore the 
burlap from about the newest acquisitions. 
Two of them were of oak — a highboy and 
a wardrobe. The other was an exquisite 
piece of mahogany, Chippendale, I thought, 
a sideboard. I glimpsed a fallen tag. It 
read — Value $53,000. Kendall was run- 
ning his finger along the grain of the wood, 
appraisingly, and his troubled frown was 
gone. 

"Just in time,” he said to me, across 
the top of the highboy. "The old man 
would be happy if he knew. This is mostly 
Arethne. There is a little more in the 
wardrobe, too, though that is mostly 
Chryseis and Melne.” 

Naturally, his words meant nothing to 
me. I supposed the terms he employed 
was common trade jargon of connoisseurs. 

He rummaged around in a corner and 
produced some tools. Without further 
words, and with reckless disregard of pos- 
sible injury to the beautiful parts, he at- 
tacked the museum piece before him, rip- 
ping it apart. As each bit came away, he 
would scrutinize it carefully, then lay it 
on one of the several piles about him, or 
toss it into a corner with other rubbish. 
In a short time, before my amazed and 
somewhat indignant eyes, he reduced both 
the oak pieces to the wooden elements of 
which they were built. 

S ETTING two of the workmen to the 
task of similarly demolishing the ma- 
hogany sideboard, he picked up one of his 
little piles of boards and carried it across 
the room to where the huge bulk they were 
encasing in bark lay. 

He examined the boards in his hands 
very carefully, then began a methodical 
search of the queer aggregation of wood 
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that lay on the blocks. Presently he found 
what he was looking for and immediately, 
using glue and a few thin nails, he affixed 
another board to it. As he w/ent about 
adding other boards to other spots, I sud- 
denly comprehended what he was doing. 
The realization of it detracted nothing 
from the sheer madness of his undertaking, 
but it did serve to explain the present in- 
ternal condition of Mad Mansion and the 
destruction of the antiques. Those huge 
blocks of assembled wood particles were 
in reality gigantic, three dimensional super- 
jigsaw puzzles! Enoch Warren, aided and 
abetted by Kendall, had been attempting to 
reconstruct ancient tree boles by piecing 
together the planks and bits that had orig- 
inally been hewn from them! 

It was staggering. I looked again, and 
I was right. Not only was the wood the 
same, but the grain of each component 
piece fitted exactly with that of its neigh- 
bors. What a colossal undertaking! And 
at the same time, how futile, for of what 
possible use could it be? But it was clear 
enough that the celebrated antique collec- 
tion was hopelessly lost — destroyed in the 
furtherance of a wasteful and expensive 
hobby, and it was also evident why Warren 
had hired Kendall, the expert on wood 
identification, for his buyer. But why? 
Why indulge in such a fantastic game? 
There was hardly any choice. Enoch War- 
ren was more than eccentric; he was insane. 
Now, even I was convinced of that! 

Kendall stood back from his work, the 
last piece firmly embedded to round out 
the irregular cylinder that had once been 
a tree trunk. He signaled his men to go 
back to their work and complete the bark- 
ing of the bole. Then, he took the re- 
maining boards and added them in like 
manner to the other two monstrosities in 
the room. I could see that the third one 
was far from complete — it would require 
many highboys and whatnot to make a 
tree of it. 


Meanwhile, the men had tom the side- 
board apart and asked him what to do 
with its pieces. 

'Tn the far corner,” he said, "the bun- 
dle marked Xaquiqui.” He added, to 
me, as if explaining, "Mayan — Enoch 
Warren was delighted to find her. It was 
his first knowledge that there were such 
things in the New World. That’s why he 
gave up lumbering. But I can’t bother 
with joining those today, although I do 
think we’ll get a leg out of it.” 

That cryptic explanation was far more 
confusing than enlightening. The side- 
board very obviously had not one, but four 
legs, each of them marvels of beauty in 
line and detail. But again we were inter- 
mpted, this time by the arrival of a crew 
of house movers. Those he set to work 
tearing out the wide French windows that 
pierced the outer wall. From the massive 
dollies they brought along, I deduced they 
intended removing the finished tree bole 
from the room. 

rpHE funeral was held the next day, at 
dawn. There were not many present. 
Lionel and Ada Warren were there, glum 
and angry looking, and several of War- 
ren’s old mill employees. The coffin had 
already been placed in the grave when I 
got there, but that apparently was a mere 
preliminary. Supported by heavy iron 
beams laid athwart the unusually wide 
grave, the enormous oak log lay, the bole 
of what in its day must have been the 
queen of trees. I hardly recognized it as 
the medley of scrap wood I had seen the 
day before within the house. Kendall’s 
job of reconstmction had been superbly 
done. "Suitably clothed” was the injunc- 
tion in the will. 

The two younger Warrens’ scowls deep- 
ened as an elderly man, one of Warren’s 
former superintendents, began reading in 
a fine, resonant voice. That was no ordi- 
nary funeral, but a pagan rite conceived 
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by Warren himself. The words I heard 
were of the poetry and beauty of nature, 
and there was no reference to death — not 
until the closing words when I was almost 
startled to hear the familiar phrase "ashes 
to ashes.” 

Upon uttering the last sentence, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies mounted the butt of the 
log and lit a match to it. It must have 
been saturated with od, for in a moment 
it was blazing vigorously from end to end. 
With a gesture of dismissal to the few 
present, the man who had conducted the 
odd ritual walked away. In a few min- 
utes they all had gone but Kendall, who 
continued to stand there staring moodily 
at the blazing pyre. I started to leave too, 
but he called to me to stay. 

Neither of us spoke for more than an 
hour. We simply stood there, fascinated 
by the surging flames and the smoke that 
billowed up to drift lazily off to the south- 
east. Chunks of burning bark broke loose 
now and then and fell hissing onto the 
coffin underneath. Later, the rain of ashes 
and living embers became incessant, and 
the crackling popping of the burning oak 
filled the ears. 

Kendall pludred my sleeve. His face 
was grim, as if he had seen some horror 
and was striving to hold himself together. 

"Suttee!” he exclaimed huskily, "do you 
realize that? Suttee, no less. But she in- 
sisted on it. For months he refused, and 
they quarreled often. Then he promised. 
And made me promise.” 

"I am trying to understand all this, Mr. 
Kendall,” I said, "but what you say is a 
riddle. All I see is the ghastly whim of an 
eccentric rich enough to indulge himself. 
The cost of that bonfire to the world, 
though, is incalculable — think of the art 
treasures — ” 

"But think too of the agony — ” he burst 
out, and there was unutterable sorrow and 
pain in his face. But he stopped and 
after a moment said very quietly, but with 


a trace of bitterness, "I’m sorry. I thought 
you knew, I was hoping you could see. 
Of all people you are the most likely one — • 
you have studied trees, love them, know 
their moods — ” 

He paused, and I noted uncomfortably 
that his eyes were wet. 

"If you could see, I would not have to 
tell you. Since you do not, there is no 
use my trying. You would laugh and call 
me insane, like those fools did Enoch 
Warren. You saw Ada Warren glaring 
at me today, and you may know that she 
is bringing suit to prevent my getting the 
money. Undue influence, they claim! 
Yes, there was influence all right, strong 
influence. The strongest of all — great love. 
Arethne it was, though, not I; and there 
she goes — ^with him.” 

After that outburst, he lapsed into bitter 
silence. We sat, finally on the turf, spell- 
bound by the pyre. At last, with a sharp 
crackling and a groan, the huge log broke 
in the middle and its sagging ends slid into 
the grave itself. A great shower of sparks 
scurried upward, wheeling and twinkling 
in the pall of smoke overhead. The grave, 
deep and wide though it was, was full to 
the brim with smoking ashes, symbolic of 
something I had not yet guessed. Seeing 
Kendall still submerged in his own dark 
thoughts, I quietly slipped away and left 
him alone witli his grief. 

T he acrid contest over the will was 
drawing to a close. Avid sensation 
seekers greedily read every word as Enoch 
Warren’s eccentricities were exposed in the 
press. Souvenir hunters infested the es- 
tate, despite the police guard. At Ken- 
dall’s request, I kept an eye on the shut- 
tered mansion, for the court proceedings 
kept him in town much of the time. He 
seemed to fear that people might break 
in to carry away the precious rubbish left 
behind by Enoch Warren, and intrusted 
me with the key so I could look in from 
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time to time to see that the remaining two 
synthetic logs were unmolested. 

One evening late, I had gone to the top 
of the hill to watch the full moon rise, 
and thinking I heard sounds within the 
house, I let myself in. It was quite dark 
in there, except in the banquet hall. 
Through its east windows a flood of moon- 
light made everything clearly visible. The 
tv/o oak logs were still where I saw them 
last, but in the place of the one called 
Arethne there was something else. It was 
only a beginning, as many loose boards lay 
scattered about the glued-up core, evi- 
dently handy to be fitted and cemented to 
the rest.. 

That, I observed, judging by the dark- 
ness of the wood, was to be a mahogany 
log. In an inner corner stood the iron 
bedstead Warren had used. Kendall must 
have moved it there to sleep on the nights 
he stayed in the house. 

I sat down on it, and being drowsy and 
the bed a comfortable one, I was soon 
stretched out, staring at the ceiling and 
thinking about Warren’s bizarre hobby and 
the colossal impudence of it. What aston- 
ished me most was Kendall’s obvious in- 
tention of carrying It on. One would have 
thought that the death of Enoch Warren 
would have released him and that he would 
then abandon the silly business and go 
back to his former occupation. 

I may have slept, but presently, for no 
readily apparent reason, I suddenly became 
aware that my heart was pounding and 
my breath coming in heavy pants; goose- 
flesh tingled on my arms and legs. I sat 
up, startled, then knew that someone was 
in the room with me. There was a vague 
but exotically delicious perfume, and I 
sensed rather than heard a low breathing. 
Abruptly, as if materialized on the instant 
out of the air itself, a beautiful girl stood 
beside my bed, not a foot away. She was 
gazing at me as if in earnest entreaty, 
'i'hen, suddenly, she sat down on the edge 


of the bed beside me and began caressing 
my forehead with her tiny hands. 

I did not move nor speak, nor did she 
utter a sound at first. But in a little while 
she began talking soothingly in a strangely 
whispering language. It was suggestive 
of the susurrus of high branches lightly 
tossed by a June breeze. Compelled to 
guess at her meaning from her tone, I as- 
sumed she was reassuring me as to her 
reality, despite her inexplicable apparition. 
But I did not need that. Tender and 
fairy-like though her fluttering touch was, 
it was real; she was no phantom. 

Yet despite the calmness with which I 
submitted to her ministrations, a vague 
horror — not of her, but of something that 
affected her — ^grew on me. I looked at 
her more closely, straining my eyes in the 
pale, soft moonlight, and then I knew. 
She was covered v/ith scars, she must have 
. been hideously slashed at some time. Thin 
lines they were, almost hair lines, most 
of them, that covered her otherwise white 
and shapely body. One, heavier than the 
others, ran diagonally across her torso, 
from armpit to hip, as if she had been 
sawn in half and rudely sewn back together 
again. Then I observed that an ear was 
missing — ^that the outer curve of the thigh 
was gone, as if sliced away — and there 
were many minor scars lining her arms, 
face and hands. All those details I could 
see quite clearly, once I looked, for of 
clothing she had not a shred. 

M y EMOTIONS by then were tender 
ones, but mingled with them was an 
upsurging of hot indignation, growing into 
anger as I contemplated her cruel wounds. 
It was then that I recalled with some diffi- 
culty a little of what Kendall had said to 
me. His hitherto esoteric utterances had 
been so far away from sense that I had 
actually forgotten. 

"Chryseis?” I hazarded, speaking softly. 
Like a delighted child she clapped her 
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hands and laughed, then sprang away from 
me and went into a graceful dance. Ah, 
so Chryseis was her name. But he men- 
tioned another, or two — Melne, Arethne? 

"Arethne?” I tried, but she ceased danc- 
ing and knelt beside me, face pillowed in 
her arms, and wept bitterly. In a moment 
she rose and gestured hopelessly toward 
the area where the funeral log had lain. 
But when I spoke the name Melne, she 
brightened again and called out in her 
queer, delightful language to an unseen 
person. 

On the instant another like her appeared, 
and for a brief time joined her in her 
dance. It was a grotesque dance then, for 
I could not fail to see that the second 
nymph was not only scarred as was Chry- 
seis, but that she lacked an arm, that part 
of one leg between mid-thigh and ankle, 
and a portion of the back of her head. 
But marred though she was, her mutila- 
tions detracted nothing from the wild grace 
of her pagan beauty, nor did they seem to 
impair her ability to dance. 

As if the self-revelation of these two 
was a signal, other apparitions— or so I 
thought them, though they were real as 
my own self when I touched them — 
showed themselves in every direction. My 
first reaction was a gasp of horror at see- 
ing the banquet hall take on the aspect of 
a charnel house, for wherever I looked 
there were fragments of dismembered-like 
creatures. Fingers, slices of arms, legs and 
torsos, slivers of head, sprouting ears or 
tresses of wavy hair, lay all about me, sug- 
gesting the atrocities of the infamous Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpore. Yet, on the other 
hand, they seemed firm and alive, twitch- 
ing and moving of their own accord. 

Strangely, I felt no fear. Somehow I 
knew that whatever catastrophe had caused 
the gruesome relics, it was one that had oc- 
curred long, long ago. Chryseis and Melne 
had gone over to where the nucleus of the 
mahogany log-to-be was, beckoning me to 


come and look. Beside it were the frag- 
ments of a dark-skinned beauty, and while 
the two nymphs busied themselves picking 
up the scattered boards about the floor and 
arranging them in strange juxtapositions, 
I noticed that the disjointed parts of the 
dusky one were reorienting themselves. In 
a moment I could see that there was the 
greater part of another nymph there, or 
an Indian Princess, judging by the nobility 
of the face which gazed at me unblinkingly 
from lustrous black eyes. 

Chryseis returned to me and with vehe- 
ment gestures toward the helpless one on 
the floor, addressed me passionately in her 
pathetic, rustling speech. It was plainly 
an appeal for my assistance, but of all she 
said the only word I recognized was 
"Xaquiqui,” evidently the appellation of 
the one at our feet, or of the mahogany 
log with which she was associated. 

While amazement and sheer inaedulity 
were struggling for the mastery of my 
emotions, my intellect was vainly trying to 
function — ^to postulate some rational ex- 
planation of what I beheld. But my mind 
and soul was unexpectedly relieved of the 
burden of decision, for there was the sound 
outside of an automobile grinding to a stop 
before the door. The creatures before me 
scurried to their logs, and at the click of 
the latch vanished as abruptly as they had 
appeared. I was sitting alone in the vast- 
ness of the empty banquet hall staring into 
the steep shafts of silvery moonlight that 
struck downward through the windows. 
Between me and the light were only the 
fantastic silhouettes of the jigsaw logs. 

A rthur KENDALL was surprised to 
find me within the house, no doubt, 
but his agitation over some other matter 
was so great that he wasted no time ex- 
pressing it. All he said was a gruff, "Oh, 
you here? Please wait outside in the car. 
There is a private matter I must attend 
to here.” 
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His voice was so charged with emotion, 
and his face so haggard and drawn, that 
I actually felt a sense of indelicacy at look- 
ing at him. There was a torment of soul 
there that an outsider shrank from seeing. 

He kept me a long time — more than an 
hour, it must have been, for the Moon 
climbed until it reached its zenith. Once 
I thought I heard a wail from the depths 
of the mansion — not the wail of anguish 
of the physically stricken, but the high 
cry of poignant sorrow such as one might 
expect from a suddenly bereaved bride, 
or a fond mother at the foot of her son’s 
gallows. 

When Kendall did come, it was with a 
rush, as a man possessed. He sprang into 
his seat, stepped viciously on the starter, 
and whipped the car down the curving 
drive at a reckless speed. He slowed, 
though, for the gate, and once we were 
out on the road he drove more sanely. 

“So you saw them, at last?” The form 
of it was a question, but it was a statement. 
He sighed heavily and slowed the car to 
a crawl. 

“I’m glad they let you see. Whatever 
happens hereafter, there will be some 
strength and consolation in feeling that 
there is at least one human who under- 
stands what Enoch and I were compelled 
to do. Compelled, yes! How could we 
know of the long, hopeless sufferings of 
those dear creatures and not try to help 
them? Some we could save, or hoped to. 
For the others — there is always fire.” 

He stopped the car and looked back to- 
ward the mansion, but behind us was only 
the dark masses of the midnight woods. 
Presently he started slowly forward again, 
talking as he drove. 

“Enoch Warren saw them first, the night 
he slept there after his wife’s death. He 
woke with a start, in the middle of the 
night, feeling something lying on his chest, 
pluckling at the hem of his blanket. Then 
that something crawled up across his throat 


and he felt fingers lightly brushing his jaw 
and cheek. Just as you would have done, 
he grabbed at the hand and caught it. It 
was surprisingly small and light, a woman’s 
hand, and it seemed to come away in his 
grasp, as if he had pulled it clear off the 
body that owned it. When he reached up 
further, with his other hand, to seize the 
arm that should have been there, there 
was nothing. Still holding his capture 
tight, he got up and made a light, and 
found he was holding the living hand of 
a severed arm. 

"I say living, because the fingers wrig- 
gled in his, squeezing his hand. It was 
perplexing, and you can imagine how he 
searched the house. Our time is too short 
to tell you in detail of all those painful 
and slow first steps he had to take to solve 
the puzzle of the lonely, living hand. It 
could beckon as well as squeeze, and it 
would tap out messages with its fingertips. 
Patiently he followed its every hint. 

“In time he learned that it was identified 
with the oak desk that stood in his bed- 
room, one of Mrs. Warren’s antique pur- 
chases. Then, driven or led by the hand, 
he found that downstairs there were more 
parts — some of the upper arm that be- 
longed to his hand, a bit of leg, and some 
other unidentifiable fragments. These, in 
turn, appeared to be associated with a piece 
of furniture, an oak buffet. Experimen- 
tally, he wrecked the two pieces of furni- 
ture, and sorting out the boards that seemed 
to match, he joined them together and 
found that by doing it some of his fleshy 
fragments correspondingly welded them- 
selves together. But there were some of 
the body slivers that did not fit at all, and 
of course there was much missing. 

"His wife’s records showed that both 
the oak pieces were Ravenshaws, and he 
found an offer of a third, which she must 
have refused to buy on account of the price 
asked. He at once ordered it, tore it apart, 
and was rewarded by discovering he had 
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the head to his body — to his delighted eyes 
she was a lovely blond goddess, no less. 
He devoted many months to conversing 
with the head, learning its language. In 
time he understood enough to hear her 
story. 

"That was Arethne. She was a very 
ancient tree nymph, hamadryad of a won- 
derful oak that grew in a grove near 
Stonehenge, and there had been a time 
when she was the object of worship of 
multitudes. In the year 1572, Hugh Rav- 
enshaw cut her tree down and made it into 
furniture — •” 

^^TTOLD on,” I objected. "Hamadryads 
cannot survive their tree. They die 
with it.” 

"That,” he said, "is a gross error, a 
mistranslation of the old legends. Tree 
nymphs survive until the bole has been 
totally destroyed, whether by rot or fire. 
You may divide the bole, and the hama- 
dryad with it, but neither ceases to exist, 
as you yourself have seen. 

"But back to Arethne. She was very 
anxious to be reassembled. She said the 
agony of being hewn into planks was not 
so great as you might imagine, but the 
perpetual distress of being dispersed — a 
hand in one city, a foot in another, and 
perhaps the head on another continent — 
was painful beyond description. It made 
re-embodiment, or materialization, imprac- 
ticable, for whenever she attempted it, she 
only succeeded in frightening the human 
she tried to appear before. Such efforts 
on the part of herself, or cousins, are the 
foundations upon which so triany ghost 
legends are built. After a few decades of 
such experiences, she quit trying and re- 
signed herself to her miserable doom. The 
fact that the cabinet work made from her 
tree was so beautiful and masterfully done 
made her situation all the worse, for they 
were carefully preserved. She had aban- 
doned hope even of relief in death.” 
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"But why,” I asked, "should a hama- 
dryad want to re-embody herself.?” 

"Because, although they are the souls 
of trees, they have the bodies of women. 
Now that there are no more satyrs, neces- 
sarily they must choose their lovers from 
among us. It is a hard fate for a lovely 
pagan creature to be dismembered and dis- 
persed so finely, part in a museum there, 
another in a private collection in another 
place— in the midst of warm life, not 
dead, yet not able to partake of it. 

"Her early efforts to reveal herself to 
potential lovers repelled, rather than at- 
tracted them. It was not until she met 
Enoch Warren that she found a human 
with the sympathetic nature and capacity 
of mind she yearned for. It was in search 
of the rest of her that he went to the 
museum that day, taking her arm with him 
to help him pick the pieces he must have. 
You see, by then he was well known in 
nymphian circles, and other dispersed 
hamadryads would show their pitiful frag- 
ments to him in the hope that he would 
aid them too. It was very confusing. It 
is a hard matter to match bits of the same 
body, especially when they are not adja- 
cent, and it complicates things immeasur- 
ably to have to pick them from a jumble 
of alien parts. 

"That is how he came to hire me. I 
could recognize them in their wooden form 
and need not expose myself to the em- 
barrassment of being caught as he was, 
with a human fragment in my possession. 

"I hunted Ravenshaws all over this 
country and Europe, and in the end we 
recovered most of Arethne’s tree, and we 
fitted it together as you have seen. Once 
she was complete, she remained embodied 
most of the time, only withdrawing into 
the tree when strangers, such as the truck- 
men, would arrive at the mansion. She 
took a great interest in the living trees on 
the estate, and would go out at night and 
mingle with their nymphs, although she 
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thought them all distinctly of a lower class 
than the Old World hamadryads. It was 
largely due to her urging that Enoch 
burned his sawmills, that and the appear- 
ance of Xaquiqui. He did not believe at 
first that they are everywhere that there 
are trees. 

"You see, in acquiring all that furni- 
ture, we had many pieces left over, as 
craftsmen mix their lumber indiscrim- 
inately. In the Ravenshaws we found 
much lumber from other trees of her own 
grove — two of. them her own cousins, or 
sisters, hamadryad relationships are too in- 
volved for me to wholly understand. Those 
were Chryseis and Melne. Driven by his 
own impulse of compassion and by Ar- 
ethne’s pleading, he continued his buying, 
searching for the remainder of those trees. 
Soon we had enough to start their re- 
assembly.” 

^^TJUT,” I objected again, "wouldn’t 
certain parts be irretrievably lost? 
The chips and sawdust and so on. And 
in all these centuries surely some whole 
boards must have been burned.” 

"Exactly,” he admitted, "and therein 
lies the tragedy of it. Melne, whom you 
saw, is as complete as we can make her. 
It is true that there is a pair of stools in 
the Vatican made from her trees, but they 
refuse to sell them. Even if they would, 
they are unimportant — a pair of fingers, I 
think. I have searched everywhere — 
there is no more.” 

Some time before we had reached the 
top of the hill that leads down to Milburn, 
and he had stopped the car and parked at 
the side of the road, looking from time to 
time over his shoulder. I was aware of a 
redness flickering on the windshield, and I 
turned to look too. Behind there was a 
ruddy glow lighting the sky, and in another 
minute a high yellow flame lifted itself 
above the treetops, licking the smoky 


clouds. From the direction of Milburn 
came the sound of pistol shots. Then the 
clangor of bells, and finally the scream 
of a siren. 

Arthur Kendall put his car in motion. 
Then, without a word of explanation, 
drove it crosswise off the road and killed 
his engine. Doggedly he sat there as the 
lumbering fire truck chugged up the hill 
from the village, and when the outraged 
firemen stopped at his barricade and swore 
at him he merely fumbled with the switches 
on the dashboard and pretended to be try- 
ing to start a car that would not start. The 
impatient firemen gathered around and a 
dozen pairs of arms pushed us literally off 
the road. Then, with siren screaming, 
they drove on past to the conflagration be- 
hind us. Mad Mansion was in flames. 

"It was the only way,” said Kendall, 
with a sob. He was driving furiously now. 
"We have burned others where there was 
no hope. So it must be with Chryseis.” 

"But why? Chryseis is whole — ” 

"Yesterday,” he said grimly, almost 
biting the words off, "the court set aside 
the will. Ada and Lionel Warren inherit. 
Everything.” 

I still could not see. 

"An hour later Ada signed a contract 
with Seymour and Wrigley. It is that that 
I cannot bear. Seymour and Wrigley are 
restorers of antiques. They have photo- 
graphs of every bit of the original furni- 
ture, and they know most of the original 
component boards are there. All those 
we have collected there will be scattered 
again, sold in the open market, to appease 
Ada’s insatiable greed. I did the kind 
thing — they agreed with me, awhile ago, 
begged me to set the match.” 

"You loved Chryseis?” 

He nodded. "For two years she has 
been my wife.” 

He let me out at Milburn, and drove off 
blindly into the night. 



Lancelot Biggs 

By NELSON S. BOND 

Come aboard the Saturn for fun and laughs with Lancelot Biggs — 
mastermind oj the spaceways. 


W E WERE about three hours out 
of Long Island Spaceport, and I 
had just finished swapping fare- 
well insults with Joe Marlowe, head bug- 
pounder at Lunar III, when the door of 


my radio turret slid open and in slithered 
— if round things can slither — Cap Han- 
son, skipper of our gallant space-going 
scow, the Saturn. 

The Old Man’s eyes were as wide as a 
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lady bowler’s beam, and his face, which 
boasts a pale mauve hue even xmder nor- 
mal circumstances, was now a ripe, ex- 
plosive fuchsia. He jammed a pudgy fore- 
finger against his lips. 

"Sbh!” he shhed. 

He squeezed in and closed the door be- 
hind him, shot a nervous glance about the 
room, then wheezed throatily, “Is there 
anybody here, Sparks?” 

“Nobody,” I told him, “but us amperes. 
Why all the . Desperate Desmond stuff. 
Skipper? Got an old corpus delicti you 
want hid? You might try the air-lock — ” 

He snapped back to normal with a pro- 
fane bang. 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Donovan! I 
ain’t murdered any members of my crew 
yet. Though if I ever do. I’ve got a good 
notion who to start with. I got reason 
to be cautions. I just learned something — 
Listen!” He hunched forward and shoved 
his lips so close to my ear that I could al- 
most hear his whiskers sprouting. “You 
know that Captain Cooper which come 
aboard at Long Island?” 

“The Quarantine officer, you mean?” 

“Quarantine officer your eye!” The 
skipper’s voice was triumphant. "He ain’t 
no more a Q.O. than I’m the Queen of 
Sheba! He’s an inspector from the 
S.S.C.B.” 

“An inspector!” I gasped. “From the 
Space Safety Control Board! Why — why, 
that means—” 

"Exactly!” Hanson rubbed his hands 
gleefully. “It means that Lanse is being 
examined for a commander’s brevet. Well, 
what do you think of that? My son-in-law. 
Captain of his own ship. And him with 
only one year’s active service!” 

I said, “That’s swell!” and meant it. 
The Old Man exaggerated a trifle when 
he called Lancelot Biggs his "son-in-law”; 
Bigg’s marriage to Diane Hanson was not 
scheduled to take place, yet, for a couple of 
months. But with Hanson I could enthuse 


over the prospect of seeing Biggs win his 
four stripes and his own command. Lieu- 
tenant Lancelot Biggs was not only my 
superior officer, he was my friend, as well. 
He had once been my bunkmate. I had 
watched him rise from a gangling, awk- 
ward, derided Third Mate to First Officer; 
had been present when he earned his Mas- 
ter Navigator’s papers; had seen him over- 
come seemingly insurmountable handicaps 
of appearance and personality to win a 
place in the affections of crew and com- 
mand alike. 

A screwball gent, this Biggs. Tall, angu- 
lar, inconceivably skinny, graced (or dis- 
figured?) with a phenomenally active 
Adam’s-apple that bobbed eternally up and 
down in his skinny throat like an unswal- 
lowed cud — but blessed with two saving 
graces. A swell sense of humor and a 
brain! 

True, his thought processes were of- 
times fantastically involved. His motto, 
“Get the theory first!” sometimes led him 
down dark passageways of logic. But 
there never was a problem too deep for 
him; time and again his screwy logic had 
saved the personnel of the Saturn from 
peril to person or purse. 

So, “That’s swell!” I said — and meant it. 
Then I stared at the skipper thoughtfully. 
"But why,” I asked him, “tell me about 
it? Biggs is the man to tell.” 

Hanson’s eyes clouded, and he gnawed 
savagely at a grubby fingernail. 

"That’s just it. Sparks. I can’t tell him.” 

“Why?” I demanded. “Laryngitis? Or 
ain’t you and him speaking?” 

“I can’t tell him,” explained the skip- 
per, “because it would be unethical. You 
see, when a man’s bein’ examined for his 
commander’s stripes, he ain’t supposed to 
know about it. That’s why Cooper come 
aboard under an alias. He wants to watch 
Lanse perform his routine duties in rou- 
tine fashion — like nothin’ unusual was 
goin’ on. 
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"Then, at the end of the trip, he’ll tell 
Lanse who he is, give him a verbal exam 
on the Space Safety Code, navigation prac- 
tices, etcetera an’ so on, an’ — there you 
are!” 

"’There,” I agreed, "I am. So where 
am I? Still in the dark. Skipper. Why 
tell me?” 

Hanson glared at me witheringly. 

"If you was as deaf,” he said, making 
noises like a sizzling steak, "as you are 
dumb, the Corporation might give me a 
new radio operator for this here j allop — I 
mean, ship! Look, stupid! Biggs had 
ought to know he’s bein’ watched by an 
examiner, shouldn’t he? Not that he don’t 
know how to do tilings right, but because 
— ^well, because every so often the boy gets 
whacky ideas an’ starts tryin’ experiments. 

"An’ we don’t want him tryin’ nothin’ 
like that, do we? Not on this shuttle. 
So, bein’ as how you’re his chum, an’ since 
it would be unethical for me to spill the 
beans — you’ve got to tell him. Warn him 
to lay off the nonsense — ^get it?” 

I got it. I nodded. 

"Okay, Skipper. You’re right and I’m 
wrong, as you usually are. I’ll warn him. 
Only — ” I hesitated, and the Old Man 
halted with one hand on the doorknob, 
looked back at me impatiently. 

"Only what?” 

"Only — if it’s supposed to be a deep, 
dark secret, wouldn’t it be unethical for me 
to tell him, too?” 

"Don’t,” snorted Hanson, "be a don- 
key, Sparks! Whoever heard of a radio- 
man with a sense of honor? Get word to 
him. An’ make it snappy, too. He comes 
on in half an hour, an’ I don’t want he 
should pull any boners in front of Cooper. 
G’bye, now!” 

The door slammed behind him. 

S O PRE’TTY soon there was a commo- 
tion in the rampway like a trained seal 
stumbling around on hob-nailed stilts, a 
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rap sounded on my door, and I said, "Come 
on in, Mr. Biggs!” And sure enough, it 
was him. 

He ambled in, grinned lazily and said, 
"Hi! What’s new?” 

"Nothing,” I said, "under the Sun. Ain’t 
you heard the adage? Look, Mr. Biggs — 
you go on duty pretty soon, is that right?” 

"That’s right.” 

"Well, you don’t happen,” I asked him 
shrewdly, "to have any bright new inven- 
tions hatching under your skull, do you? 
Like the uranium time-trap, for instance, 
or the velocity intensifier?” 

He said, "Now, Sparks — can I help it 
if neither of them worked exactly as I had 
planned? After all — ” 

"Answer,” I insisted, "yes or no. Do 
you?” 

He flushed and wriggled one toe in the 
carpet. 

"We-e-ell, not exactly. I did have a little 
idea I wanted to try out, though. An anti- 
gravitic attachment. On the cargo lofts. It 
occurred to me that — ” 

"Well, junk it!” I said. "Hasten, don’t 
hobble, to the nearest incinerator, and give 
your diagrams the good old heaveroo!” 

He said, "Eh?” and looked faintly star- 
tled. "Eh?” he repeated. His liquescent 
larynx Immelmanned. "But, why. Sparks?” 

I said, "Them stripes on your sleeve, 
Lieutenant — ^they’re pretty, ain’t they?” 

He glanced down, fingered his triple 
braid proudly. 

"Why — why, yes. Very pretty. I’m 
proud of ’em.” 

“But the more there are,” I pointed out, 
"the prettier they are. Isn’t that right?” 

“I — I suppose so. But what has that to 
do with — Sparks!” His voice raised to a 
shout, and suddenly his pale eyes bright- 
ened. "Do you mean that — ?” 

"Nothing else but. 'That alleged Q.O. 
mugg, Cooper, is a phony? He’s really an 
S.S.C.B. inspector. And since he’s not rid- 
ing the Saturn for his health. I’ll give you 
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one guess who he’s watching — if you start 
with yourself.” 

Funny what emotion will do to a guy. 
Biggs was not the type to go into a blue 
funk. I’d seen him face danger, disgrace 
and death, not once but many times. Every 
time, he had confronted the situation calm- 
ly, coolly, nary a quake or quiver stirring 
him. But here, handed good news on a 
silver platter, I thought for a minute he 
was going to pass out. 

His eyes grew stalks, and his knees be- 
gan to rattle like a marimba. The con- 
fused burble emanating from his lips re- 
sembled the vocal efforts of a tongue-tied 
hippo trying to speak Choctaw. His 
Adam’s-apple — but why mention that 
monstrosity.^ Even 1 don’t believe the 
things it did, and I saw it! 

Words finally grew out of the melange 
of gutturals, sibilants and expectorants. 
Biggs’ eyes receded into their sockets, be- 
came dewy and wistful, like the orbs of an 
amour-smitten adolescent. His voice was 
hushed and awed. 

"My own ship!” he breathed. "My own 
command!” 

"Don’t cross your bridges,” I reminded 
him, "until they’re hatched. You’ve still 
got to win your letter, chum. Two letters, 
in fact. I-F. You become Skipper Biggs 
IF you pass the exam. 

"Now, get to work. And remember 
— don’t let on you know who this Cooper 
is. Deodorant’s the word!” 

I gave him a shove toward the door. He 
disappeared in a haze of little pink clouds. 
And I flopped into a seat, feeling so bad 
I could have bawled like a kid, but despis- 
ing myself for feeling that way. 

It was selfish, I guess. Biggs deserved 
the honor. But somehow — well, dammit! 
I sort of hated to see him leave the Saturn. 
We’d had a lot of fun together, our bunch. 
Cap Hanson and Chief Garrity, Dick Todd, 
the Second, and Wilson, the Third. And 
Biggs. And me. 


W ELL, things settled down into nor- 
malcy, then. The Saturn is a ten day 
freighter, which meant that Cooper would 
have beaucoup opportunity to judge Biggs’ 
capabilities. So tempus fidgeted, and I 
fidgeted, and the Old Man came within 
two spasms of a nervous breakdown, and 
Biggs — as might have been expected — got 
his nerves on ice after that first shock and 
performed his routine duties in ultra-stellar 
fashion. 

My duties were far from exacting. Four 
times a day I had to contact a Space Sta- 
tion to check our course, speed, and decli- 
nation against Solar Constant. That was 
just regulation blah, though, because with 
Biggs plotting the course, we had about as 
much chance of getting off the line as a 
rural subscriber when a juicy scandal is 
being discussed. 

It was also my job to keep in touch witli 
Lunar III, which daily interlude — Joe Mar- 
lowe being the low scut he is — ^was the 
only disturbing influence in an otherwise 
languid existence. Understand, I don’t be- 
lieve for a minute that my gal, Maisie 
Belle, was out with him. She’s true to me. 
But it was a dirty trick for him to say 
she was, and beside, how the hell did he 
learn about that birthmark if — ? 

Oh, the hell with it! The fact is that 
time passed and pretty soon it was the 
sixth day, and in just a few more days we’d 
dock at Mars Central and Lt. Biggs would 
be Capt. Biggs. 

Because if I had been idle on this shuttle, 
rny rawboned friend had not. Cooper had 
been putting him through a series of stren- 
uous paces to test his knowledge, ability 
and resourcefulness. The trajectory com- 
putations had mysteriously disappeared, for 
instance, and Biggs had to compile a new 
set. When he went to use the calculo- 
meter, he discovered it to be accidentally- 
on-purpose "out of order.” So he had to 
evolve the figures from his own cranium. 
Then there was the false alarm fire in 
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the storage compartments — while Biggs 
was on the bridge. And the hypos went 
on the blink — ^with Biggs on duty. And 
one of the aft jets clogged. Guess who 
was standing watch at the time? 

That sort of thing. But Biggs came 
through, every time, with flying colors. 
And with each succeeding success, another 
of the grim, suspicious lines melted from 
around the corners of Inspector Cooper’s 
mouth, until he was beginning to look al- 
most like a human being. Meanwhile, Cap 
Hanson’s face got daily ruddier, happier, 
and grinnier. He was just one big smile 
on legs as he saw his son-in-law-to-be 
coming" closer and closer to the coveted 
stripes. 

"Just four more days. Sparks!” he 
chortled happily to me. And then, "Just 
three more days! Just two more — ” He 
rubbed his hairy paws together gleefully. 
"Two captains in the same family! Ain’t 
that somethin’? Boy, did you see the way 
he come through on that test yesterday? 
Cooper got Garrity to cross the heat control 
an’ grav plates. The ship was hot an’ 
weightless at the same time — ” 

"So that’s what it was?” I grumbled. 
"Hell, who’s taking this test — Biggs or us 
guinea-pigs? I went soaring to the ceil- 
ing, boiling like a kettle — and with the 
gravs off, I couldn’t even drip sweat!” 

"But Lanse fixed it!” gloried Hanson. 
"Spotted the trouble in three minutes flat, 
and had the circuits straight before you 
could say hypertensile dynamics’! What a 
lad!” 

"Two more days,” I said. "All I hope is 
that I can live through it. If Cooper gets 
any more whacky ideas — ” 

"Hrrrrumph!” came a voice from the 
doorway. I spun, startled. 

What did my mama tell me about talk- 
ing in front of a person’s back? It was 
Inspector Cooper! 

I said, "Look, Inspector — ^the acoustics 
are lousy in this room. Anything you 


heard which might have sounded like your 
name was strictly coincidental.” 

He glared at me. Then at Cap Hanson. 
Then at me. And, boy, what I mean — ^that 
guy could really glare! 

"So!” he said. "Inspector, eh?” 

Oh-oh! It dawned on me, all of a sud- 
den — ^but too late — that I’d upset the le- 
gumes with a vengeance. Calling him "In- 
spector,” when, so far as I was concerned, 
he was an officer in the Quarantine Service. 

"Inspector, eh?” he repeated. And 
crisped Hanson’s burning cheeks with a 
glance. "Well, Captain, it is just as I 
thought. Too many years of service have 
taken their toll on your discretion. When 
you start taking common radiomen into 
your confidence — ’’ 

I did the best I could. I rallied around. 

"Now, wait a minute. Inspector!” I said. 
"Captain Hanson didn’t tell me who you 
were. I — I guessed it. I’m pretty good 
at things like that. I figured it out the 
first time I saw you. It’s my psychic — ” 

"It will be your neck,” he snarled, "if 
you don’t shut your yap! Well — now that 
you know who I am, I might as well tell 
you why I’m here. I need your cooperation ' 
in giving Lieutenant Biggs his final test.” 

Some of the chagrin left Hanson’s eyes; 
his voice was hopeful. 

"Final test?” 

"Yes. I confess to a very great respect 
for your First Mate, Captain Hanson. He 
has proven himself capable in each of the 
tests offered so far. His theoretical knowl- 
edge is matched by his physical ingenuity; 

I have awarded him the highest possible 
grades in Astrogation, Analytical Judg- 
ment, and General Knowledge. 

"If he passes the final test, Resourceful- 
ness, and of course the verbal quiz on 
Safety Code practices, I shall take great 
pleasure in submitting his name for ad- 
vancement. 

"This test — ” He turned to me. "Will 
be made in your department, Sparks, 
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You — ” He transfixed me with an icy 
glare. “You are sick!” 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes. You have — mmm, let me see! — 
dyspepsia!” 

“It’s a lie!” I said indignantly. “I 
haven’t been near one of them Venusian 
joy-joints for a year!” 

"You have,” repeated Cooper coldly, "a 
bad case of dyspepsia. Which is another 
name for 'indigestion,’ young man! You 
will develop this ailment immediately. And 
since the captain of a space-going vessel is 
supposed to be able to step into the breach 
in any emergency. Lieutenant Biggs will be 
assigned the task of relieving you at your 
post.” 

Wow! Was that a break for our side? 
I darned near split a lip, trying to hide 
the great big grin that leaped to my gab- 
ber. If there was any man aboard the 
Saturn whose knowledge of radio was equal 
to my own, that man was Lancelot Biggs! 
Why, he was the inventor of a new type 
of radio transmission plate. If this were 
to be his "final test,” he would breeze 
home, win, place and show! 

But Cooper didn’t notice the elation in 
my eyes, or the equal joy in the skipper’s 
optics. He was finishing his instructions. 

" — and because you have learned who I 
am, Sparks, I suggest that you make no at- 
tempt to get in touch with, or speak to. 
Lieutenant Biggs. You may consider your- 
self confined to quarters for the duration 
of the trip.” 

“Very good, sir,” I said. 

"And now — ” Cooper turned to my 
instruments. "We shall set the stage for 
Mr. Biggs’ final test — ” He picked up a 
hammer. The biggest one in the turret. 
He lifted it, weighed it briefly in his 
paw, and then — 

Whaml 

Things clanked and clattered; glass 
tinkled; wires leaped from the innards of 
my set and wriggled out onto the floor like 


tiny metal snakes. Cap groaned, and I 
screamed, “Omigawd!” 

"Omigawd!” I screamed. "Leggo! Stop 
it! Are you off your jets?” 

"Stand back. Sparks!” warned Cooper. 
He raised the hammer again, again brought 
it down ferociously into the entrails of my 
beautiful transmission set. Clinkety-clat- 
ter! Something shorted; blue fire spat; 
there was a loud pop! and I had to clutch 
my breast to make sure it wasn’t my heart. 
"Stand back!” he panted. “We— we’ve 
got to — make this — a tough — test!” 

"We?” I howled. 

And then he was done. He stepped 
back and studied his work with the pleased ’ 
look of a ghoul in a graveyard. 

"I think that should do the trick,” he 
said gravely. "If he can repair this set 
and get it in working order, I’ll give him 
top grade in Resourcefulness. 

"Very well, now. Captain — ^you may re- 
turn to the bridge and tell Biggs that 
Sparks has been suddenly overcome with 
illness. And you. Sparks — to your quar- 
ters. And don’t forget — ^you’re sick!” 

I stared miserably at my once-perfect 
apparatus. I passed a hand over my brow 
and tottered to the doorway. 

"Maybe you think,” I wailed, "I’m 
not?” 

TT7ELL, I began to feel well enough to 
’ ’ sit up and take notice along about 
lunch time. Doug Enderby, the steward of 
our void-cavorting madhouse, brought me 
my grub. He tiptoed in and laid the tray 
on the desk before me. He whispered: 

"Are you feeling better, Bert?” 

"Never worse,” I told him gloomily. 
"Why the crape on the victuals? Are they 
that bad?” 

I whipped off the napkin, took one gan- 
der at my so-called "lunch,” and bleated 
like a branded sheep. 

"Great monsoons of Mars — ^what the 
hell is this?” 
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' "Shhh!” hushed Enderby. "Poached 
eggs, Sparks.” 

"I can see them!” I hollered. I stared 
at the pair of baleful, golden horrors-on- 
toast. "And they can see me, too! Take 
’em away!” 

Enderby said petulantly, "But you’re 
sick! That’s what Captain Cooper said.” 

"Cooper, eh?” I groaned. "I always 
said it wasn’t smart to make torture il- 
legal.” Then I remembered why I was 
confined to durance vile. "You seen 
Biggs?” I asked. 

"No. He hasn’t been down to lunch. 
He had to take over for you when you were 
taken ill.” Doug looked anxious. "There 
— there’s something wrong in your turret. 
Sparks. The intercommunications system 
is out, and the radio won’t work.” 

I glanced at my watch. Two hours had 
passed since Cooper’s coup. Hardly time 
for Lanse to unscramble the mess of pot- 
tery. 

"Well, cheer up,” I said. "Everything 
will be O.Q. in a little while. Uggh!” 
I pushed my toast and tea toward him. 
"Look, pal, how’s the cow situation in the 
galley? You got a nice, three inch steak? 
Rare? With onions?” 

"Sirloins,” said Doug, "for dinner.” 

"In that case,” I sighed, "I’ll give this 
hen-fruit a miss. See you at dinner-time.” 

Doug nodded sagely and sidled toward 
the doorway. 

"Steaks,” he said, "for the crew. But 
you get milk toast. You’re a sick ma — 
Hey!” 

"Well, I almost nailed him with that sec- 
ond poached egg, anyway. 

A fter he beat it, I opened the door 
and peeked out, and sure enough, one 
of the sailors was standing down at the 
end of the corridor. Cooper was a canny 
duck. He was going to make certain that 
I didn’t get loose and help Biggs. 

But Cooper wasn’t the only guy with 


smart ideas. I hadn’t been radio operator 
on the Saturn for three years for nothing. 
There were a couple of wrinkles in the 
wiring system that even the Installation 
Department knew nothing about. I ducked 
bade into my cabin, locked the door care- 
fully, hung my coat over the keyhole, and 
pulled back my mattress. 

Underneath, nestling coyly amongst the 
box springs of my bunk, was a tiny, com- 
plete transmission-reception set. I’m no 
dummy. Midnight watches are a bore, and 
many is the time I’d turned in with a pair 
of earphones on, rather than sit nodding 
in the turret for dreary hours waiting for 
messages that might never come in. 

Of course this auxiliary set was useless 
so long as the main set was O.O.O. — but 
by listening in, I could tell how Lanse was 
coming along with his repair job, perhaps 
give him a little assistance by remote con- 
trol should he need it 

So I donned the phones — and just like 
I thought, the circuit was as cold as a ditch- 
digger’s toes in Siberia. For a few seconds. 
Then all of a sudden something squawked, 
"Yixm-wowowooo! Brglrp! Glrp !” — and a 
familiar voice came from far, far away. 
The voice of Lancelot Biggs, saying: 

"That ought to do it! Now, let me see 
if—” 

I hugged myself gleefully. The old mas- 
ter mind had done it again! In just two 
hours and sixteen minutes. Tell me Lan- 
celot Biggs isn’t a genius! 

I shoved my puss to the mike^ I hissed, 
"Lanse!” 

There was a brief silence. Then Biggs’ 
curious response. "Is that you. Sparks?” 

"In person,” I told him, "and not a fac- 
simile. How you getting along, pal?” 

"Why, all right, I guess.” He clucked, 
and I could envision the rueful shake of his 
head. "It was a frightful mess, Sparks. 
How you ever let it get in that condi- 
tion — ” 

"I let it get in that condition,” I told 
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him, "like I got sick. By orders of Mad- 
man Cooper. That guy’s a wingding with 
the mace, ain’t he? Where’d you get the 
replacement parts?” 

"Out of the supply locker, mostly. I 
had to rewind the L-49 armature, though. 
We had no spares.” 

"You’d better throw a shunt across the 
No. 4 rheo,” I suggested. “You’re hetero- 
dyning on vocal freke; otherwise you seem 
to have matters under control. Nice go- 
ing, bud. , I guess you know this is your 
final test?” 

"I suspected it. Well, I’m going to test 
now. See if I can contact Lunar III. Stand 
by, Sparks. I’ll cut you into the circuit so 
you can hear.” 

Current hummed and squealed; dots and 
dashes ripped the ether as Biggs pulsed a 
signal to Mother Earth’s satellite. Slow 
seconds dragged. We are very close to 
Mars, and it takes a message almost two 
and a half minutes to make the hurdle 
from the green planet to the red one. 

I waited tensely. And then, faint and 
far, but yet clear, came the reply. 

"Answering IPS Saturn. Go ahead, Sat- 
urn.” It was Joe Marlowe’s hand on the 
bug. I could tell that. You know how it 
is; every operator has a transmitting style 
just as distinctive as . handwriting. "Go 
ahead, Saturn.” Then, "Are you sober, 
Donovan?” 

I gritted my teeth. But Biggs put an 
end to Joe’s smart stuff with his next trans- 
mission. 

"Donovan ill. Relief man at key. Sat- 
urn reporting for orders. Any orders, 
Luna? Any orders?” 

Marlowe flashed back, "Sorry about 
Donovan. Nothing trivial, I hope? Yes, 
have one order, Saturn. From S.S.C.B. 
headquarters. To Inspector-Commander 
Cooper. 'If Lt. Biggs passes examination, 
assign him immediately to command 
of—’ ” 

T hump-thum p-thum pi 


TAAMN! Of all the times to be inter- 
rupted Just at the happy, crucial mo- 
ment when I was about to learn the ship 
to which Biggs was going to be assigned! 
And some idiot had to come banging at my 
door! 

Thum p-thum p-thum p! 

"Just a minute!” I howled. I switclied 
off the unit and shoved the mattress back 
into place, rumpled the sheets, tousled my 
hair and pulled my shirt off. I stumbled 
to the door, unlocked it and stood back 
yawning and rubbing my eyes as if I had 
just hopped out of the arms of Morpheus. 
"C’mon in!” I said. "Whuzza big idea — 
Oh! How do you do, sir?” 

My visitor was Inspector Cooper. He 
pushed past me into tire room, glared 
around suspiciously, turned and heaved me 
an extraordinarily evil glare. 

"What were you doing in here. Sparks? 
Don’t lie to me! What were you doing at 
the exact moment I knocked?” 

Behind him, ashen-faced, stood Cap 
Hanson. He knew about the auxiliary imit. 
One more bite, and his forefinger nail 
would be bitten off to the second joint. 

"The exact moment?” I stalled. 

"That’s what I said.” 

I held my breath, which is one way to 
create a most maidenly blush. I said, "I 
— I respectfully decline to answer, sir. My 
reputation^” 

"Your reputation,” roared Inspector 
Cooper, "is not worth a damn anyway! 
Answer, sir!” 

I shrugged. I said, "Well, after all, 
you can’t be court-martialed for dreaming. 
You see, there was this blond kitten named 
Dolly. Sweet kid, but — well, reckless. And 
I was — ” 

Cooper turned crimson, and he wasn’t 
a bit happy. 

"What! You claim you were sleeping? 
We distinctly heard you talking, Donovan! 
Who were you talking to?” 

I said plaintively, "Well — it was this 
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way. Dolly was putting up an argument — ” 

That stopped him. He glowered about 
the cabin once more, helplessly, then he 
grunted and turned toward the door. 

"Very well, Donovan. But if I ever 
find out you’ve been engaging in any skull- 
duggery — Come, Captain Hanson!” 

And they left, Hanson tossing me a 
swift "saved-by-the-bell” glance that meant 
undying affection and a bonus in next 
month’s salary. So I muttered, "I hope 
you don’t,” and when their footsteps faded 
from earshot, I made a dive for the con- 
cealed set. 

But I’d missed the important part. Joe 
Marlowe was just signing off when I got 
the phones on. 

" — Captain Biggs will then lift his com- 
mand,” came the closing sentence, "from 
Mars Central, in accordance with orders 
which await him there! That is all, Sat- 
urn!” And he was gone. 

Boy, was I nearly busting! I couldn’t 
wait for the sonic to die away so I could 
tap Biggs in the turret. "What did he 
say, Lanse.^” I hollered. "Cooper came 
pussy-footing, and I missed the message. 
So you’re going to get a command, eh? 
Congratulations? Tell me — ” 

My nerves were like red-hot worms as 
I listened for Biggs’ answer. And then — 

"Whonk!” went my set suddenly. 
"G'^ohhle-phtveee!” 

Out of order! Again! 

W ELL, that was a stinker. But I had 
learned some things, anyway. That 
Biggs was in line for a captaincy, and that 
his new command was waiting for him at 
Mars Central. I dug a copy of Lloyd’s 
Spaceways out of my desk-file, and leafed 
through it. 'The information was encourag- 
ing. Vessels land-docked at the Martian 
port included the transport, Antigone, the 
lugger,’ Tethys VI, and the brand-new, 
magnificent, special-extra-deluxe passenger 
liner, Orestes! Any one of these ships 


would be a feather in the cap of the skip- 
per who took her bridge. Lancelot Biggs 
was getting off to a Big Start! 

So I should have been very happy. For 
him. But I wasn’t. Not altogether. Some- 
how I couldn’t help feeling it wouldn’t be 
the same ship — the Saturn, I mean — with 
Biggs no longer ambling the quarter-deck. 

A sentimental sap? Well, maybe I am. 
But when you have laughed and cried and 
fought and triumphed and shared sadness 
and joy with a right, tight, snug little gang 
of men, all of whom you love like brothers, 
you hate to think of one of them leaving 
you. 

And that’s the way it was aboard the Sat- 
urn. Sure, we had our little squabbles 
and fusses. Wilson is a sort of show-off, 
and Todd sometimes has a tendency to let 
others do his work. The Old Man’s not 
much of an astrogator any more; after all, 
he’s been pushing ether for more years 
than I’ve been alive; he’s not as smart and 
alert as some of the fresh young brevet- 
men. And Biggs’ genius for getting us in 
tough spots is second only to his ability 
at getting us out again. 

But we’re a team, see? And now, with 
Biggs moving up the ladder, some strange 
new guy would come in. 

It was hot! 

I’d been so busy with the crying towel, 
that for a few minutes I didn’t realize just 
how hot it was. But now, glancing at the 
thermometer on my wall, I was jolted to 
see the mercury standing at 98 degrees! 

Without pausing to recollect that the 
audio system was out of order, I reached 
for the wall phone, bawled into it, "Ahoy, 
the bridge! Something’s gone wrong with 
the — ” 

That’s what I meant to yell, anyway. As 
a matter of strict truth, I got just as far 
as, "Ahoy — blub!” 

For the moment I yanked the earpiece 
off the audio, a pencil of clear, cold water 
shot from the instrument like a diminutive 
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geyser! Smack in the tonsils it slapped me 
— and I turned and hightailed it for the 
door! 

My guard, a gob named Jorgens, let 
loose a roar as I appeared. 

"Oh, no. Sparks! I got orders to keep 
you in your cabin!” he bellowed. 

"That’s what you think!” I yelled back. 
"I’m not going to be roast Donovan for 
you or anybody! I’m hot!” 

"Then maybe this will cool you down.” 
He grabbed the firehose, pointed it at me, 
turned the wheel. I wailed, and waited for 
the punching gout of water to sweep me 
off my feet. But it didn’t come! 'There 
came a rushing sound, and from the nozzle 
spilled — 

Air! 

Jorgens dropped the hose with a howl of 
surprise. He gave up all idea of stopping 
me. As a matter of fact, he was three 
steps ahead of me by the time we hit the 
end of the corridor, but I beat him up the 
Jacob’s-ladder leading to the bridge by the 
simple expedient of using his vertebrae 
as rungs. 

Together we charged through the upper 
passageways, turned onto the ramp that 
feeds the bridge. By now, everything had 
gone stark, staring mad. All the time we 
were on the hoof, I kept hearing music. 
And every once in awhile a wild burst of 
static rasped my eardrums. And the heat 
increased. 

It took me some minutes to realize, with 
a burst of horror, that the music was 
coming from the radiators, the static from 
the darkened electric bulbs set in the ceil- 
ings, and the heat was pouring in a tor- 
rential flood from our air supply — ^the ven- 
tilating system! 

We reached the bridge, shouldered the 
door open. But the situation wasn’t any 
better tiiere. If anything, it was worse. Cap 
Hanson, perspiration streaming down his 
ted face, staining his jacket, was bending 
over a calculating machine that was flick- 


ering hazily with moving pictures! Across 
the room. Lieutenant Todd was masterfully 
struggling to subdue the clamor of a gen- 
erator that was chattering wildly in the 
Universal Code. Dots and dashes! 

Above the bedlam, I managed to make 
myself heard. 

"What’s wrong?” I bawled. 

The Old Man acknowledged my pres- 
ence with one look of torment. 

"The ship’s gone nuts! The heater plays 
music and the telephone’s a spring; there’s 
static in the lights, and electricity in the 
gas jets. The ventilators give heat and 
Slops just called me on his refrigerator 
to tell me the gas stove is spitting ice 
cubes!” 

Cooper, his face flaming with rage, 
puUed his paws from his ears long enough 
to scream, "This is a disgrace to the serv- 
ice! Whoever caused this should be cash- 
iered! And by the Lord Harry — •” 

Just then the door opened, and into the 
room, with a big, friendly grin on his pan, 
gangled our lanky lieutenant, Lancelot 

Biggs- 

“Hello, folks!” he said amiably. "Sort 
of — sort of noisy around here, isn’t it?” 

Cooper glared at him wildly. 

"Biggs, get out of here! You’re sup- 
posed to be up in the turret repairing that 
radio set. Get along — ” 

Biggs smiled sort of sheepishly; his un- 
believable Adam’s-apple did a loop-the- 
loop in his throat. He coughed gently. 

"Well — er — ^you see,” he said, "that’s 
what made me come down here. I — I 
guess I must have got a little bit mixed up 
in the wiring. I got the circuits all crossed 
up, and — ^well, durn it, this is what hap- 
pened!” 

"DY SHEER coincidence, just at that mo- 
ment the air stopped hissing, the music 
stopped playing, and the tumult that had 
been flooding the room died away to a 
whisper. In a brief, horrible silence I heard 
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Cap Hanson gasp, "Lanse! Lanse!” and 
heard the incredulous snort of Inspector 
Cooper. 

"What? You caused this, Lieutenant?” 

Biggs’ pale eyes shifted, and he twisted 
his lanky frame into a pretzel. 

"R-reckon I did, sir. Couldn’t seem to 
get things straightened out in the turret, so 
I — I went down to the control room, and 
— and I guess I must have turned the 
wrong knobs or switches or something.” 

His excuse dwindled into silence. But 
Cooper did not. Cooper loosed a blat like 
a robot wired for newscasting. 

"Wrong knobs! Wrong switches! In- 
deed, sir — ” he swung to me, sweating 
painfully and quivering like an electro- 
scope in a pitchblende mine. "Sparks, can 
you do anything about this — ^this disgrace- 
ful mess?” 

I couldn’t meet Biggs’ eyes, nor could 
I meet those of Cap Hanson. I just nodded 
slowly. 

"I think so, sir.” 

"Then get to work! And as for you. 
Lieutenant — ” His eyes burned Biggs’ pale, 
embarrassed face, "It will not now be 
necessary to determine whether or not you 
are versed in Safety Code practices. You 
have demonstrated very well that you are 
not yet capable of assuming the rank and 
duties of a commanding officer. Your but- 
ter-fingered handling of a simple, routine 
test has resulted *in the most disgusting 
contretemps it has ever been my lot to wit- 

I 

ness! 

Cap Hanson said, "But — but look. In- 
spector — he’s only a boy! Anybody can 
make a little mistake. Give him a chance 
to — 

"There is no place for 'boys’,” snorted 
Cooper, "on the bridge of space-going ves- 
sels. Lieutenant Biggs has possibilities, 
yes. But I shall suggest to the S.S.C.B. 
that he be given another year of intensive 
training — ^under an old, accomplished 
spaceman; yourself, Captain Hanson — that 


he may learn resourcefulness, coolness, 
how to act under stress of emergency! 

"And now, gentlemen, I shall retire un- 
til we reach Mars Central. Sparks, for 
God’s sake quiet this bedlam as soon as 
possible!” 

And he stalked from the bridge with as 
much dignity as a man can muster with 
hands clapped over a pair of sweat-drip- 
ping ears. 

I went below. It was a mess, but not 
an impossible one. I got it straightened 
out in fifteen or twenty minutes. And by 
the time things were back to normal, we 
were warping into the cradle-lists at Mars 
Central Spaceport. 

A fterward, everybody was sympa- 
thetic. Bud Wilson said, "Too bad, 
Biggs! But you’ll get another chance.” 
And he went out. Dick Todd said, "Aw, 
the hell with it, Lanse. You were just a 
little excited, that’s all — ” And he left, 
too. And that left Biggs and the skipper 
and me alone in the turret. 

Biggs squirmed and said meekly, "I — 
I’m sorry, sir. I didn’t mean to be such an 
idiot. But — ^well, after all, I am young. 
And I haven’t had your experience.” 

'The skipper still looked like a man 
who’d grabbed a live wire by accident. He 
shook his head sadly. 

"I wouldn’t of thunk it of you, Lance- 
lot, son,” he grieved. "You was always 
so quick at graspin’ things before this. I 
was bankin’ on you to make it two cap- 
tains in the same family. But — ^well, let 
bygones be bygones. Next year you’ll have 
another test. An’ in the meantime. I’ll try 
to teach you more about how to act in 
emergencies.” 

Biggs said gratefully, '"rhank you, sir. 
And — and Diane?” 

"We won’t tell her,” said the Old Man 
promptly. "I alluz say that what women 
don’t know won’t hurt ’em. We’ll keep 
this to ourselves. But, mind you!” A 
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flash of the old fire lighted his weathered, 
space-faded eyes. “But, mind — I want you 
to study hard durin’ this next year! If you 
want to win your stripes, you got to listen 
to a wiser head!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lancelot Biggs. "I will, 
sir.” 

Then the skipper left. A great old guy. 
No longer listless and lackadaisical, space- 
weary, but a new man, imbued with a 
strong, fighting new urge. To help a young 
man earn his spurs. There was something 
admirable in his attitude, and something 
a little pathetic, too. 

And after he had left, I turned to Biggs. 

I said, "Okay, pal — come clean!” 

He started. 

“I — I beg your pardon. Sparks?” 

“Come,” I repeated, “clean. You can 
fool some of the people some of the time, 
and you can fool some of the people some 
of the time — but you can’t fool some of the 
people some of the time. And I’m them. 
Biggs, I know you like I know my own 
hangnails. I’ve seen you in a thousand 
tight spots, and I never once knew you to . 
go into a dither. But you messed this one 
up so bad that it smelled from here to 
Pluto. Now I want to know — ^why?” 

Biggs’ eyes looked like saucers. His 
larynx jumped up and down painfully. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Bert.” 

"Talk,” I said grimly, “or I start ru- 
mors. Why?” 

And then — Lancelot Biggs grinned! 


“So I made it look bad, eh, Bert?” 

“Bad? Awful! That heat — ^great com- 
ets, pal, you nearly killed us all! But 
why? I heard part of that transmission 
from Luna. I heard enough to know that 
^if you passed your final test you were go- 
ing to be given a command immediately. 
A ship of your own. The Tethys or the 
Antigone or the Orestes. All good ships — ” 

Biggs said quietly, "There was another 
one, Bert.” 

"What? No, there wasn’t. I looked it 
up. There were only those three waiting 
captainless in port.” 

“But there would have been four,” he 
said, “if I’d passed my exam. Sparks — • 
Cap Hanson’s a great guy, isn’t he?” 

“Sure. A grand old-timer. But — ” 

And then, suddenly, I got it! Got it, 
and realized what an all-around humding- 
ing hell of a real man Lancelot Biggs 
really is! I said: 

“You mean — ^you mean that if you had 
earned your stripes, the Old Man was go- 
ing to be set down? And you’d be placed 
in command of the Saturn? Is that it? 
Why, you — ■” 

And I swallowed hard, and I gave him 
a shove. And I said, "Aw, Lanse — ” 

But Lancelot Biggs isn’t the kind of guy 
you can act gooey with. He just grinned 
again, and he said, "Sparks, old-timer, 
what do you say you and me have a drink 
or three, eh?” 

So we did. Double. Without soda. 




. . something there that 
walks around at night. 


and Remember 


By SEABURY QUINN 


Like the drawing of a curtain a century jell aside. And two lovers — who had 
known tragedy together in another yesterday — found happiness today. 


M EHITABEL stirred petulantly 
and thrust her face into the 
pillow as the mellow tinkle of 
a cowbell sounded through the open win- 
dow. "Go ’way!’’ she murmured queru- 
lously. "Go get somebody else. I’m only 
the fifth call.” Then with a sigh of re- 
lief she realized. She was no longer an 
interne. Her period of probation was over, 
her license duly issued. No more answer- 
ing ambulance calls, no more interminable 
watches in the psychopathic ward. She 
was legally entitled to practice anywhere in 
the state — and get paid for it. 


She turned over on her back, watching 
the latticed patterns of the early sunlight 
on the floor, raised her arms and stretched 
luxuriously. She was quite lovely when 
she smiled. It lightened her too-serious 
expression and lifted her eyes, ever so lit- 
tle, at the corners. But when she sat up 
the color drained out of her face and pur- 
ple shadows reappeared under her eyes. 
Her arduous interneship had sucked the 
stamina from her, only her nerve had held 
up the last six months; she hadn’t come 
up here to rest one day too soon. "Lord, 
but it’s good to — ” she began, but broke 
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off with a grimace as the long-drawn hoot- 
ing of a motor’s siren sounded from the 
lane. "Drat it!” she exclaimed, glancing 
at the business-like man’s style watch 
strapped to her left wrist. That fall she 
proposed doing special work in nervous 
diseases and insanity, and when she had 
announced her intention of vacationing at 
Mount Auburn, Superintendent Ballau 
had offered to give her introductions to the 
staff at Rocky Hill. Letters had been ex- 
changed, and she had an appointment to 
breakfast at the sanitarium that morning 
at seven. Her watch said it was twenty 
minutes after six, the car was waiting for 
her and — here she wasn’t even dressed. 
"Just a minute!” She leaped from the bed 
as if a call for ambulance duty summoned 
her, ran to the window and called to the 
driver. "Be with you in a jiff!” 

She was. Years of response to the or- 
derly's "Ps-st, Doc — ambulance!” had 
trained her to put on her clothes in less 
time than most women took to pull their 
stockings on, and her watch registered just 
six forty-five when, washed, combed and 
dressed in jumper, slacks and tennis shoes, 
she hurried down the garden path and 
climbed into the waiting station wagon. 

B reakfast at the sanitarium was 
substantial. Tomato juice, cereal, 
bacon and eggs, fried potatoes, hot rolls 
and coffee. After years of internes’ fare 
it seemed like a Lucullan feast to her. The 
younger doctors had gone out upon their 
rounds, but the superintendent. Dr. Still- 
well, lingered over his fourth cup of cof- 
fee. "So you’re staying at the Holmead 
Lodge?” he asked as he held out his lighter 
for her cigarette. "Alone?” 

Mehitabel drew down her brows in a 
mild, prizzled frown. "Why, yes, of 
course,” she answered. "Why not? 
You’re the second person to ask that. 'Hie 
taxi driver at the station almost balked at 
bringing me up to the place last night, and 


nearly ran us off the road twice in his 
hurry. Muttered something about not 
wanting to go there after dark. What’s 
wrong with the place: bears, robbers or 
spooks?” 

Dr. Stillwell’s smile was reassuring. 
"I’m afraid I’m old-fashioned, my dear, 
that’s all. Somehow, I can’t seem to get 
used to young women traipsing all around 
the country, living in deserted houses two 
miles from the nearest neighbor, and all 
that.” 

"Oh,” she laughed, "is that all? You 
should have seen some of the places they 
sent me into when I was out on ambulance 
duty. After East Side dives, and Qiina- 
town, and Bowery flophouses, solitude has 
no terrors for me, I assure you. 

"Shall we start?” she added as he 
glanced down at his watch. 

Rocky Hill Sanitarium was a beautiful, 
remodeled, private country home, and in 
appearance differed in no wise from the 
typical Adirondack estate except that its 
extensive park was enclosed by a stone wall 
topped with an overhang of barbed wire. 
Quarters for the staff were in a pleasant 
house set fifty feet or so from the main 
building, with which they communicated 
by a covered porch. "How’s Delarue this 
morning. Miss Sears?” asked the superin- 
tendent as he and Mehitabel entered the 
wide central hall of the main building. 

"Worse, Doctor,” replied the compe- 
tent-looking young woman in nurse’s uni- 
form at the desk. "I’ve sent Sarles up to 
him twice this morning, but the dosage 
had to be increased each time, and the 
medicine doesn’t seem to hold as well.” 

"Umph,” he muttered noncommittally, 
then to Mehitabel: "I think you’ll like to 
see this case. Doctor. It’s a young man, 
just past thirty, who’s been in our charge 
almost three years. He was an aviator, 
and had done some really brilliant work in 
design, but when the Spanish Civil War 
broke out the offer of a huge salary, plus 
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his natural craving for excitement, I sup- 
pose, lured him away. It was criminal, 
sending those inexperienced kids out to 
fight seasoned flyers. They shot him down 
in his first dog-fight, and though his ’chute 
opened and he got down all right he left 
the best of him up in the sky somewhere.” 

"The best of him?” she echoed, puzzled. 

"That’s right. A young man, educated, 
with a brilliant future, good-looking, and 
with everything to live for, took an air- 
plane out that morning. What they picked 
up when they cut him loose from his 
’chute’s rigging was a helpless, hopeless 
imbecile. No more reason tlian a two- 
months-old baby. 

"His family is well-to-do, but he has no 
near relatives, so when he came back he 
was shipped up here. Poor lad, physically 
he’s perfect; he’ll probably outlive all 
of us. 

"He’s been an ideal patient, from our 
standpoint. Never gave us a moment’s 
trouble, but last night he began acting like 
the devil. Tried to brain a nurse with a 
cup, and made a murderous assault on an- 
other. From a sweet-tempered little idiot 
he’s turned into a first-class hellion over- 
night. If he’d been suffering from ordi- 
nary dementia I could understand it, 
but — ” His voice trailed off as they ap- 
proached the barred door of a ward. 

"How’s Delarue?” he asked the male 
nurse who admitted them. 

"Resting quietly now. Doctor, but when 
th’ dose wears off — ” The nurse shrugged 
his shoulders pessimistically. 

Mehitabel peered through the peephole 
in the door that barred the young man’s 
room. If she had not been warned of his 
condition she might have taken the boy on 
the bed to be in perfect health. About 
him there was neither the emaciation nor 
the obesity commonly seen in cases of 
dementia, no drawing of the features, no 
flaccidity of the mouth. One cheek was 
pillowed on a bent arm, and as Mehitabel 


looked at him he smiled slightly in his 
sleep with the wistfulness of a tired and 
not entirely happy child. 

Mehitabel took a quick breath. It was 
as if a breeze laden with memories blew 
over her. Somehow, there was something 
poignantly familiar in the calm, sad face 
of the sleeper. Sometime — centuries ago, 
perhaps — she’d seen it, loved to watch 
emotion steal across it as ripples steal 
across a quiet pool when a raindrop falls 
into it. Centuries ago? Or was it cen- 
turies ahead? 

"Poor lad,” murmured Dr. Stillwell. 
"It would have been far better if his rip- 
cord hadn’t worked.” 

His soft voice wakened the young man, 
and instantly a dreadful change came over 
him. His lips stretched into a square like 
the mouth of an old Greek horror-mask, 
his eyes glared with a fiendish light, and 
from his gaping, distorted moutli came a 
flood of abuse and invective foul with 
the nastiness of two languages, dirty witli 
the mingled indecencies of waterfront and 
camp. 

A dull flush of embarrassment spread 
on the superintendent’s face. "I’m sorry,” 
he apologized. "He doesn’t know what 
he’s saying, of course. Such language — ” 

Mehitabel checked him with an impa- 
tient nod. She was a physician, and as 
such impermeable to language which 
should have shocked her merely as a 
woman. "What have you been giving 
him?” she asked. "This seems more like 
delirium than dementia.” 

"Umph?” Dr. Stillwell had forgotten 
momentarily that she was also a doctor. A 
young woman with a disturbingly pretty 
face, dressed in sports clothes which set off 
rather than concealed a figure Aphrodite 
might not have cared tq disown was cer- 
tainly not his idea of a physician, male or 
female. "Why, we’ve been administering 
brandy and strychnine in small doses, but 
they haven’t seemed to take hold — ” 
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“We found hypnotics more effective 
than stimulants in our psychopathic ward,” 
she broke in professionally. “Half-hourly 
doses of hyocin hypobromide injected in- 
travenously — ” 

"By Jupiter, of course!” Stillwell inter- 
rupted. “That should be a cerebral seda- 
tive; give him some rest, and us, too — I 
say!” He checked himself in amazement, 
for another lightning change had come to 
the young maniac. 

He had caught a glimpse of Mehitabel 
through the peephole, and from a blas- 
pheming, cursing fury had again become a 
quiet, sorrowful-looking child, and on his 
suddenly-calmed face there was a look of 
longing, beseeching entreaty. “Me—” he 
stumbled on the syllable as if it were an 
unfamiliar foreign word, then, "Mehita- 
bel?” he asked half longingly, half in- 
credulously. 

Pitying sorrow welled up in her heart. 
She was more woman than physician, now, 
“Yes?” she answered. “What is it?” 

“Mehitabel?” he repeated. "Is it 
really — ” Something seemed to grasp him 
by the throat, choking off his voice. A 
dazed, bewildered look spread on his face, 
like the expression of one who wakes up 
suddenly at some strange noise, and tries 
to identify it. Then a look of utter, fatu- 
ous imbecility came in his eyes, and he 
burst out in sudden speech, eager, bub- 
bling, yeasty words scarcely intelligible; 
oddly jumbled, senseless words, babblings 
about betrayed love and hangmen’s ropes 
and the possibility of expiration. As she 
left the ward with Dr. Stillwell his voice 
came after her, weak, half-stifled, punc- 
tuated with deep, broken-hearted sobs: 
"Mehitabel, Mehitabel, don’t you know 
me?” 

^^/^AN you shoot. Miss — er — ^Dr. Good- 
rich?” asked Dr, Stillwell apropos 
of nothing while they waited for the sta- 
tion wagon to take her back. 


"I’ve shot skeet and made fair scores,” 
she answered, wondering at the question. 

"That’s good; fine,” he replied. "I’m 
glad to hear it. I suppose you brought a 
gun up with you?” 

"Why, no. The hunting season won’t 
be on for three more months. Besides, I 
didn’t come up here to shoot; I just want 
to rest. Three years interning has almost 
done me in. Doctor.” 

He gave her an odd look, seemed on the 
point of speaking, then apparently thought 
better of it. Finally: "I wish you’d let me 
lend you a gun and some shells. This is 
wild and lonely country. Doctor. All sorts 
of critters around here — ^vdldcats, snakes, 
even a few bears. And, of course, an oc- 
casional tramp. A gun might come in 
handy, and I’d feel better if I knew you 
had it.” 

“Why, thank you,” she replied. If he 
wanted her to take the gun the least she 
could do was to accept it gracefully. 

"By the way,” he added as he brought 
the light sixteen-gauge gun and a box of 
shells from a coat closet, "what made you 
decide to spend your vacation at Holmead 
Lodge?” His voice was casual and friendly, 
not at all prying, not deraanding an an- 
swer, just inviting one. But she had a 
feeling there was urgency behind his off- 
hand question. 

“No special reason,” she returned. “The 
property was once in my family, you know. 
A great-great-aunt of mine — I’m named 
for her, in fact — ^was the last one of us to 
occupy it. She had some sort of unfortu- 
nate love affair. I’ve been told, 'died of a 
broken heart’ and all that sort of pre- 
Victorian nonsense. Strangers bought the 
house just as it stood when she passed on, 
and quite by accident I ran across an ad, in 
Country Life announcing it was vacant and 
for rent. It’s been modernized to a con^ 
siderable extent and is really quite com- 
fortable, but they’re asking only twenty- 
five dollars a month for it, so I took it for 
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two months. I wanted a place to hole up 
in for the summer, away from everything, 
off main highways, without even a tele- 
phone. Holmead Lodge seemed just the 
thing, and there’s an added attraction in 
living in a place our family once owned, 
and using some of the very furniture that 
once belonged to my ancestress and name- 
sake.” 

Suddenly a thought struck her. "Is 
there something wrong about the place, 
Doctor? The hacirman at the village didn’t 
want to go there with me last night, and” 
— witii difficulty she suppressed a giggle — 
"you seem so solemn about it.” 

"Oh, no,” he answered with somewhat 
more emphasis than occasion seemed to re- 
quire, "there’s nothing wrong about the 
house that I know” — he put just the slight- 
est emphasis on "know” — "but, as you 
say, it’s lonely, and for a woman by her- 
self—” 

Her tolerant laugh broke through his 
rather halting explanation. " 'Votes for 
Women’ won the battle years ago. Doctor. 
There are no clinging vines or sheltered, 
drooping violets in skirts today — even 
when we wear ’em.” By way of emphasis 
she stretched a straight, slender trousered 
leg out for his inspection. "But thanks 
for the gun, just the same. I’ll take it 
with me on my walks and sleep with it be- 
side my bed.” 

"Is that a promise?” he asked rather 
soberly. 

"It’s a promise, Doctor.” She put her 
small, firm hand out to shake his in token 
of their bargain. 

Mehitabel would have laughed even 
more tolerairtly if she could have listened 
to a conversation between two nurses as 
she climbed into the station wagon for her 
homeward trip. 

"Cute little trick, that Dr. Goodrich, 
ain’t she?” 

“Yeah, but she’s an educated little fool, 
if you ask me.” 


"How come?” 

"Stayin’ at that Holmead Lodge. Don’t 
she know what’s happened there?” 

"Search me. What has happened?” 

"Why, ain’t you heard? They can’t rent 
that dump for sour apples. Nobody’s been 
able to live there more’n a few months for 
gosh knows how many years. Something 
there that walks around at night, bangs the 
doors and windows, and sometimes jerks 
the bedclothes off folks while they’re 
sleepin’. 

"Just last summer — that would be be- 
fore you came here, though — a couple of 
fellers from the city took the place. They 
was tough guys for fair, talked outa the 
side o’ their mouths an’ called ever’body 
'sister’. Some people said they was a pair 
of gangsters from New York on the lam 
from the police. Well, anyhow, they 
heard some funny things, and started to 
shoot it out with whatever it was that dis- 
turbed ’em. One of ’em was killed — ■ 
choked to death — and the other was so 
scared he didn’t stop to pack his stuff be- 
fore he lit out for the city.” 

"Humph, that so? What d’ye think it 
is?” 

"Ghosts, you chump. That place is 
haunted, and has been ever since the old 
girl died there more’n a hundred years 
ago. Looks like she resents anyone livin’ 
there.” 

"Listen, simple, you better lay off what- 
ever it is you’ve been drinkin’ lately. 
Ghosts! D’ye actually mean to stand there 
with your bare face hangin’ out an’ tell 
me you believe in ’em?” 

"I don’t know if I do or not. An’ I 
don’t know if those New York gangsters 
believed in ’em, but one of ’em got killed 
and the other took a powder, didn’t he?” 

M ehitabel stretclied luxuriously in 
a big rattan chair set on the small 
bricked terrace behind the lodge. Her 
hands were folded idly in her lap, her 
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head was pleasantly empty of intention. 
Before her the land fell away in a steep 
slope to the little lake, at the horizon the 
green hills made a notched line across the 
smooth blue of the sky. In the small un- 
kempt orchard apples lay in the long grass, 
birds bickered in the branches. The sun- 
shine of high summer lay on everything in 
a sort of pale, powdered-golden light that 
seemed to take on iridescence from the 
massed green of the woods. Idly she won- 
dered what the boys and girls were doing 
at the hospital. Who had the ambulance 
duty today? Who had the "murder beat” 
south of Canal Street; had any calls come 
in for fire duty. . . . Fire! as she framed 
the word mentally she was suddenly aware 
of something she’d been seeing for some 
time without noticing it. From the grove 
of pine trees bordering the lake a tall, gray 
shaft of wood-smoke mounted like a 
weathered obelisk against the still blue of 
the sky and still green of the trees. Some 
fool had made a campfire in the pine 
woods. 

Visions of the roaring devastation of a 
forest fire flashed across her mind . . . 
the orange flames advancing in merci- 
less blitzkrieg, destroying birds and beasts 
and people as they swept aaoss the 
wooded slopes and valleys, leaving black- 
ened ruination in their wake. 

In an instant she was on her feet, but at 
the terrace edge she halted. Doctor or no 
doctor, she was a woman, and alone. She’d 
need something to enforce her authority. 
Running back to the house she picked up 
the light shotgun, broke it, thrust two 
shells into its breech, then hurried down 
the path that wound between the trees to 
the lakeside and pine grove. 

Parked on the gravelly shingle of the 
lake was a decrepit motor truck which 
looked as if it might have been second 
cousin to one of Ringling Brothers’ earliest 
circus vans. Several incredibly dirty chil- 
dren wrestled on the short grass. A man 


in greasy corduroys sprawled full length 
under a tree, a slouch hat pulled over his 
face, while another lounged in the van 
doorway. Two women in faded calico 
dresses and an amazing amount of junk- 
jewelry were busily engaged, one cutting 
brush-wood to replenish the fire, the other 
stirring something in a large, smoke-black- 
ened pot that swung from a tripod above 
the blazing sticks. 

“You, there!” called Mehitabel. "What 
d’ye mean, building a fire here? Don’t 
you know you’re apt to set the woods 
ablaze? Go down to the lake if you want 
to camp; there’s no fire hazard there.” 
Authority — the sharp, uncompromising 
authority of the "amb’lance doctor” order- 
ing tenement-dwellers was in her voice. 

But this was not the lower East Side, nor 
did she have the driver and policeman to 
support her commands. The women looked 
at her in sullen silence, their fierce beady 
eyes aglow with anger under straight black 
brows. The man turned lazily, nudging 
his hat up until it showed one eye. “I 
lika deesa grass for lay on,” he informed 
her. "Too mocha stone an’ sand down 
dere. I stay here. See?” 

Mehitabel could feel the wash of angry 
blood in her cheeks. She faced him with 
dilated nostrils and hard eyes. “Pull your 
freight!” she ordered sharply. 

The man rose slowly, menacingly. "You 
talla me pulla da freight?” he demanded, 
almost incredulously. "I showa you some- 
t’ing, me.” He was a big man, tall and 
heavy-set, but none of his fat sagged. His 
eyes were black and bright as obsidian and 
his jaw was thrust out truculently. From 
childhood he had seen his women cuffed 
into submission; Simon Legree could have 
been no more surprised and angered if 
Uncle Tom had struck him in the face 
than he was at this summary order from a 
woman. "I showa you somet’ing,” he re- 
peated ominously, and a sharp snick 
sounded as he pressed the spring of a case* 
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knife, releasing a six-inch blade from the 
bone handle. 

Mehitabel snapped back both hammers 
of her gun. “Steady, girl,” she told her- 
self. "Aim low the first time, but let him 
have it in the legs if he keeps coming on. 
You’re sunk if he once gets his filthy hands 
on you.” Aloud she repeated: 

“Pull your freight, I told you!” 

She had faced drunken men, insane 
men, criminals. She knew murder when 
she saw it, and she saw it in the gypsy’s 
eyes that moment. 

Easily, effortlessly, without raising her 
gun from the crook of her left elbow, she 
squeezed the forward trigger. The gun’s 
report was like a cannon’s roar. The 
charge of shot struck the earth scarcely six 
inches ahead of the advancing man, and 
one or two small pellets ricocheted and 
lodged in his shin. 

It was as if he’d walked into a stone 
wall. One foot half raised, he halted in 
his tracks, and she could see his black eyes 
w'iden with surprise and fear as they 
looked into the smoking muzzle of her 
gun. He slipped his knife back in his 
pocket, forced his swarthy features to the 
semblance of a smile, and doffed his tat- 
tered hat. "Pleeze, Missa Lady,” he be- 
sought, “don’ pointa da gun deesa way. I 
make da joke. See? We taka da camp 
offa you’ Ian’ right away. Yes-s.” 

“Put that fire out and get going!” 
Mehitabel commanded, continuing to keep 
her gun in readiness. “If you’re not gone 
before I’ve counted twenty-five I’ll let you 
have it— and next time I shan’t aim at the 
ground. One — two — three — ” 

The fire was trodden out, the van’s pro- 
testing engine cranked, the filthy brats col- 
lected, and the gypsies gone almost before 
she reached fifteen. 

S HE had eaten a light supper, washed 
the dishes, set the oil-lamps glowing; 
now she sat at the piano, idly thumbing 


not alone.” 
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through a portfolio of songs, sampling this 
one, playing a stray bar or two from that, 
sometimes singing to her ov/n accompani- 
ment. It was a room in which to sing love 
songs, this big, timber-ceilinged apartment 
with its fieldstone fireplace, its row of case- 
ment windows draped in flowered chintz, 
and the mellow glow of lamplight over al- 
most threadbare rugs and the softly-gleam- 
ing polish of old, waxed mahogany and 
maple and walnut furniture. She sang 
well in a slightly husky contralto, some- 
times with a note of longing in her tones. 
She had chosen her career, hers was the 
task of mending broken bodies, straighten- 
ing twisted minds, bringing other women’s 
babes into the world, but — ^^the deep scent 
of the woods came to her through the 
opened windows, outside the moon-stained 
shrubbery and trees were whispering in the 
light breeze — it must have been on such 
a night Leander swam the Hellespont; it 
must have been a night like this that 
Romeo poured out his heart beneath Juliet’s 
balcony. 

The song book fluttered open to a mu- 
sical setting of Browning’s Evelyn Hope. 
There had been small time for poetry in 
her life. The verses were new to her: 

“I claim you still for my own love’s sake ! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet. 
Though worlds I shall travel not a few: 

Much is to learn, much to forget. . . 

Something stirred in the quiet room. 
Not a breeze, exactly, but a soft, light cur- 
rent of air, a little colder than the summer 
night, yet not precisely chilling. She had 
that oddly-persistent feeling a person has 
when someone stares fixedly at him from 
behind. There was no fear in it, no un- 
easiness, even, but it was there. She felt — 
she knew — that she was not alone. The 
feeling grew so strong she turned and 
looked across her shoulder. Everything 
was as it had been, the lamplight pene- 
trated to the farthest corner of the room; 
nowhere was there a shadow, certainly 


there was no substance of another in the 
place, yet — 

She turned again to the piano, singing 
softly: 

"So hush, I will give you this leaf to keep: 

See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand. 
There, that is our secret; go to sleep! 

You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 

What was that? This time there was no 
mistaking an alien presence. Not only 
could she feel it, she could hear it. Stealth- 
ily, almost soundlessly, but certainly, a 
footstep scraped upon the gravel just out- 
side the window; a hand was on the sill, 
then, silhouetted against the night, with 
the lamplight full upon it, rose a face. 

A tense, taut face it was, with murder 
written on it. She recognized the gypsy 
she had driven off that afternoon, recog- 
nized the black malignancy in his eyes, the 
scar that traced a half-moon on his right 
cheek and seemed to dance grotesquely as 
he smiled. 

"Deesa time you not have gun!” he told 
her, speaking softly, with a sort of dread- 
ful jubilation in his voice. "Deesa time 
I cut you’ heart out, you — ” His knife- 
blade slid out of its handle with a sharp 
snick; he raised it, drew it back. . . . Like 
a boxer, gauging his opponent’s next blow 
by his eyes, she knew with perfect sure- 
ness where the blade would strike. There 
was no time to dodge, no time to run for 
the gun standing in the corner. As cer- 
tainly as if she faced a firing-squad she was 
looking wide-eyed in the bare-boned face 
of death. There was a queer, flinching 
feeling in her left side just below the ron- 
dure of her breast. The steel would pierce 
her there — 

It was incredible, impossible, preposter- 
ous; but it was so. Nothing moved across 
her line of vision, there was no shadow, 
no opacity, but, unbelievably, the gypsy’s 
face blotted out — like a figure fading from 
a motion picture screen when the film 
tears. She heard a startled, strangling, 
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choking cry, saw the knife fall, heard it 
clatter on the floor. Then the intruder was 
visible again, but now he lay across the 
window sill. His empty hands hung down 
before him, his face was partially averted, 
but it required no second look to know 
that he was dead. A light froth lay upon 
his lips, his tongue protruded, the eyeballs 
almost started from his swarthy face. She 
knew the signs— trust a graduate of three 
years’ ambulance hopping! He was stran- 
gled, and his neck was broken. 

Mehitabel rose, stepping unsteadily. She 
let her breath out slowly, with an odd jerk 
in it. She felt as if she hadn’t breathed in 
a long time, and needed practice to pick up 
the way of it again. 

Death doesn’t frighten doctors, soldiers 
or embalmers; it’s an incident in their busi- 
ness. She knew what she must do. Medi- 
cal examiner’s rules required that the body 
be left in place. Coroner’s regulations 
were probably the same. Methodically, she 
changed her lounging pajamas for a 
sweater and tweed skirt, kicked off her 
sandals, pulled on a pair of woolen socks 
and heavy walking shoes. The nearest 
farmhouse was two miles away, and she 
must telephone to the state troopers. 

At the door she paused. The shotgun? 
She half turned back, then shook her head. 
Somehow, she knew she wouldn’t need it. 
She felt safer in this old deserted house, 
safer in the dark, untenanted forest, than 
she had ever felt on Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue. Somehow — -she didn’t try to 
analyze the feeling, but she knew — she 
was not alone. 

N ext night it rained. Not one of those 
soft cooling rains that she’d been 
used to in the city, darkening the pave- 
ments and making fuzzy, butter-colored 
glows about the street lamps, but a shriek- 
ing, tearing torrent with wild thunder and 
the blinding blaze of lightning. The tall 
trees bent and twisted in agony, the wind 


howled down the chimney, frightening the 
lamp-flames till they cowered flickeringly 
in their glass shades. The bushes growing 
by the walls scratched at the window panes 
like fingers of dead things that clawed for 
entrance to the house. 

She had found a stack of cordwood in 
the lean-to at the rear of the lodge; nov/ a 
fire blazed on the hearth, its dancing 
flames etched ever-changing patterns on 
the rug. 

From her suitcase she had brought a 
book, Skeel’s “Manual of Gynecology and 
Pelvic Surgery,” but the precise wording 
of its technical text palled on her. She 
tossed it in a chair and crossed the room 
to the tall secretary desk. Surely, there 
would be a book or two in there, perhaps 
some poetry. The lock was stiff with long 
disuse, she had to wrestle with the key, 
and then the door was stuck. Once, twice, 
three times she tugged before it came 
open, and with the jar of its forced open- 
ing came a litter of knick-knacks: A Dres- 
den figurine of a shepherdess in Marie 
Antoinette costume, a leather-bound edition 
of the Rev. Silas Higginbotham’s “Gems 
of Devotional Verse,” a little gold locket 
set with a circle of seed pearls and fas- 
tened to a cord of plaited silk. 

"How lovely!” she exclaimed, and 
snapped the watchlike case open. Inside 
were two miniatures, exquisitely painted 
on ivory. 

The picture in the left-hand panel was 
that of a, young woman with dark hair 
smoothly parted in the middle and brought 
down each side the face in little corkscrew 
curls. A very pretty girl. She had a broad 
white forehead, wide-spaced hazel eyes, 
a small, straight nose, a full-sized mouth 
with full red lips. She would have been 
much prettier had she not seemed so seri- 
ous. She wore an off-the-shoulder gown 
of palest yellow satin, the decolletage 
fringed with a lace bertha. 

Mehitabel’s eyes went wide with su^ 
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prise. She’d seen those calmly studious 
features too many thousand times to fail 
to recognize them. Every time she combed 
her hair, each time that she renewed her 
make-up, they looked back at her from her 
mirror. The only difference seemed to be 
the pictured woman wore her hair a differ- 
ent way and was, perhaps, a year or two 
her senior. 

In the right-hand side of the locket was 
the portrait of a young man, blue-eyed, 
auburn-haired, with a hint of weakness in 
his face; not weakness denoting lack of 
strength or character so much as the frailty 
of something delicate. He wore a uni- 
form of some sort, a deep-blue coat 
trimmed with white, with a double row of 
gold buttons sewn on the facings. The 
collar was unhooked, displaying a black- 
satin stock tied round a linen neck-cloth, 
on one shoulder was a gold-laced epaulet. 

There was something vaguely familiar 
about him, but what it was she could not 
say. 

Somehow, it seemed to her that she 
had seen that sensitive, attractive face be- 
fore, and not so long ago, but where, she 
could not recall. She had an oddly melan- 
choly feeling as she gazed into the smiling 
blue eyes — like experiencing the re-enact- 
ment of an old, unpleasant scene. 

She raised her shoulders in a shrug. 
Why struggle with the memory? It was 
like the effort to recall a name, or fit to- 
gether the notes of a tune she had forgot- 
ten. The more she tried to recall it the 
more elusive it became. 

The little walnut-cased clock on the 
mantelpiece began to whirr as she moved 
toward the fireplace with the locket. Per- 
haps, she thought, if she sat there a few 
moments she would recall the face of 
which the picture reminded her. She took 
a step, the clockwork’s whirring stopped, 
and the gong struck a quick, light bell- 
note, the first stroke of the hour of nine. 
The second ring was just sounding as she 


caught her foot in the frayed border of the 
rug. 

Involuntarily she closed her eyes, put 
out her hands to break the fall, but — aston- 
ishingly, she did not strike the floor. In- 
stead, her outstretched hands seemed 
plunging into something soft and warm, 
like a steam-cloud, and faintly perfumed, 
like the breath from a hot-house. Now 
the fragrant cloud enveloped her; she was 
not falling; rather, she was floating. 
Slowly, easily as a snowflake she drifted 
downwards. "Good gracious!” she ex- 
claimed, and opened her eyes. 

rpHE vapory mist was swirling round 
her, but it was beginning to thin a lit- 
tle. As she looked about she began to 
distinguish objects. A chair, a couch, a 
table — all the familiar furniture of the 
room. Yet It was not quite familiar. It 
seemed newer, and it was arranged differ- 
ently. "Good gracious!” she repeated. "I 
must have hit myself an awful crack — ” 
She stopped abruptly, for someone else 
was in the room, and speaking with her 
voice: 

"Nay, Allan dearest, I beg you to give 
this folly up. The war must soon be over, 
then you can return with safety. Mean- 
time, am I of such small account that you 
cannot find diversion here in our hills?” 

Mehitabel looked toward the speaker. 
She was the woman of the portrait, but in 
life she seemed much younger than the 
picture showed her. Now her eyes were 
warm and soft, and her voice tender as she 
spoke. 

Across the fireplace from her sat the 
young man whose picture was in the locket. 
His uniform was slightly shabby, his linen, 
though clean, frayed about the edges. He 
spoke softly, persuasively: 

"You do not understand, Mehitabel. I 
am an officer of His Majesty’s Navy. This 
information is vital to our cause. If I 
can cross the border into Canada — ” 
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"Nay, Allan,” broke in the girl, "let us 
not talk of it. We love each other dearly, 
but our countries are at war. If you per- 
sist in this folly my only recourse is to in- 
form General Macomb — ” 

"Mehitabel!” Unbelieving astonishment 
was in his eyes, his voice. “Surely, you 
w'ould not consider such an act! ’Twould 
mean the death of me.” 

Her hazel eyes met his blue ones stead- 
ily. "Allan, my dear, my only love, I love 
you more than life, or soul, I love my coun- 
try more. If you attempt to escape with 
this information you have gleaned I must 
stop you any way I can. If they take and 
hang you, know that my heart dies with 
yours; my spirit will forever hover round 
your grave, but”— her serious, wide eyes 
met his and flickered for a second — "a 
woman’s heart is but a little thing to lay 
upon the altar of her country.” 

He rose and took her hand. "Good 
night, Mehitabel,” he told her gravely. 
"If you do this thing, a dozen lifetimes’ 
sufferings will scarce atone for love’s be- 
trayal — ” 

"Then tell me that you’ll give the 
project up,” she burst in eagerly. 

"Nay, little love of mine. ’Tis as you 
say, a life — and heart — is but a little thing 
to lay upon the altar of one’s country.” 
Then he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

Her arms were warm and tender round 
his neck for a long moment, the tears 
were coursing down her cheeks, but she 
made no move to stop him as he drew 
his cloak about him and went out into the 
raging storm. 

A sudden shrill wind seemed to blow 
across the room. The bite of it was mar- 
row-chilling. Mehitabel felt goose-flesh 
forming on her arms but hardly noticed 
the discomfort, for the billowing clouds of 
mist were swirling round her again. She 
was blinded, closed in, smothered by it, 
then, slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 


cloud-curtains drew aside, and once again 
she saw the room clearly. 

But it was changed. The chairs and 
sofa had been moved back, and in the cen- 
ter, all alone, and gruesome as the altar of 
some prehistoric terror-god, an open cofSn 
stood. She knew before she looked what 
it contained, yet, impelled by something 
stronger than mere curiosity, she glanced 
across the bowed shoulder of the woman 
kneeling by the bier — into the pale, still 
features of the young naval lieutenant. 

Her medical training told her how he 
died. Even if his linen collar had not 
just failed to conceal the' circling band of 
livid bruise about his throat, she could have 
diagnosed the cause of death. Tlie man 
had been hanged. 

The house was quiet with a silence 
which was almost terrifying. Nothing but 
tlie ticking of tlie clock upon the mantel- 
shelf disturbed the utter stillness. The 
woman kneeling by the coffin seemed 
hardly breathing. Her face was pale and 
motionless as if it had been carved from 
ivor)’', there was no reddening of the eyes; 
she had not shed a tear. Occasionally her 
clasped hands tightened on each other, 
otherwise she made no movement. 

At last she spoke in a small, scarcely- 
audible whisper: "I died when you did, 
dearest love; only the shell of me remains 
here. Tomorrow when the sexton puts 
you in the grave he lays away my dead 
heart with you.” A pause, then: "See, be- 
loved, here are the first flowers that you 
gave me that sweet day so long ago.” From 
a little bag of taffeta she shook a cupped 
handful of faded rose leaves. "These are 
thine, beloved, take them with thee.” Ten- 
derly she took one of the pale hands lying 
on the shabby blue coat and put a pinch of 
petals in it, folding the white, slender fin- 
gers over it. "These I’ll wear always on 
me” — she put the small bag back in her 
bosom — "and these I’ll put in our locket. 
Perhaps, in some far-distant day, some 
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other lover will find them, and may they 
bring her happiness.” Snapping back the 
locket’s case, she thrust a few brown, 
withered petals into it, then: 

"Good night, dear love; good night of 
all good nights, until the dawning of 
God’s Great Tomorrow.” She bent and 
kissed the dead lips softly. Mehitabel 
heard the small rustle of her dress as she 
rose and tiptoed from the room. 

Once more a chilly draft of air was 
blowing over her. The mist-clouds deep- 
ened, thickened; she heard a sharp, in- 
cisive chiming, and . . . 

She was lying on the rug before the 
fire. 'The locket, fallen from her hand, 
had burst open and from its broken case 
a few crisp, browned rose petals had 
spilled into a spot of firelight. 'The little 
clock upon the mantel was striking. She 
looked up. Its hands indicated nine 
o’clock. Her vision — if it had been that 
■ — ^had lasted only while the hurrying gong 
beat out the final seven of nine strokes. 
Less than she seconds. 

TlyTY DEAR NIECE [wrote Aunt Susan 
in response to Mehitabel’s urgent 
appeal for enlightenment}: I am sorry I 
can’t tell you much about the tragedy of 
the unfortunate young woman for whom 
you’re named. Your Uncle Pembroke and 
Aunt Agatha had her diary and many of 
her letters, but these, unfortunately, were 
destroyed in the Chicago Fire. Accord- 
ingly, I can give you only hearsay accounts, 
and as I shall be seventy next birthday, I 
must ask you to bear with me if at times 
my memory seems to falter. 

As I recall the story, Mehitabel Hol- 
mead lived alone in the house where you’re 
now staying, her parents having died some 
years before the 'War of 1812. 

Following the Battle of Lake Erie, cap- 
tured British officers were quartered inland 
for safekeeping, as our military prisons 
were inadequate. One of these, a yovSag 


Lieutenant Allan Arbothnot, was billeted 
in the village of Mount Auburn, some five 
miles from the Holmead Lodge, the office 
of the village church having been pressed 
into service as his quarters. He had given 
his parole, and as Mount Auburn was so 
far inland, no guard was kept on him, and 
he mingled freely with the villagers and 
local gentry. 

Great-aunt Mehitabel fell desperately in 
love with him, and he returned her devo- 
tion, but early in the summer of 1814 he 
came into possession of General Macomb’s 
plans to halt the British army which was 
to invade New York from Quebec. There- 
upon he determined to make his way in 
disguise to Canada and warn the British of 
Macomb’s plans. 

Your great-great-aunt begged him to re- 
spect his parole, and when he refused 
threatened to denounce him to the Ameri- 
can authorities. Nevertheless, he persisted, 
and, true to her threat, she informed 
against him. He was arrested in civilian 
clothes, tried by summary court-martial, 
convicted, and hanged as a spy forthwith. 

Great-aunt Mehitabel begged his body 
from the American provost marshal and 
had it bmied from her house in the Hol- 
mead family plot in the village graveyard. 
She died before the first snowfall that win- 
ter, and by her express request was buried 
in the same grave with him. 

A single tombstone served for both of 
them, and I’ve been told she dictated the 
epitaph, which described both him and 
her as patriots, and ended by declaring 
that each loved his country so much that 
he did not hesitate to lay a votive offering 
of a broken heart upon the altar of duty. 

Mehitabel laid down the letter. So — 
She’d heard of such things, heard how in- 
animate objects sometimes had the quality 
of storing up thought-waves and emotional 
vibrations, keeping them imprisoned as the 
anthracite holds prehistoric sunlight, then, 
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just as the coal releases its stored heat in 
combustion, giving forth their long-held 
secrets when some sensitive person was 
brought near them in the proper circum- 
stances — she’d heard such theories ex- 
pounded, but she had never believed them. 
And yet — • 

The baying of a hound came to her from 
the hills beyond the lake, deep-throated, 
with a bugle-note in its tone; eerie, mourn- 
ful, lonelier than the wail of a forgotten 
soul. Then, from somewhere to the 
south, an echoing deep-toned call, and, so 
far away that it was scarcely audible, a 
third. She raised her head, listening in- 
tently. The hunting season would not be- 
gin for three months. If the dogs were 
out upon an expedition of their own they 
would be running in a pack, not widely 
separated. 

She stiffened with a sudden tenseness. 
The word-association formed a <hain in 
her mind: Hounds — fugitives — ^man-hunt- 
ers — This was wild country, such as See- 
ing criminals might head for after escaping 
from prison — She took the little shotgun 
from the corner, broke it and inserted 
shells. The feel of it in her hand was a 
comfort. 

The baying drew nearer. Now, min- 
gled with the barking of the dogs she 
heard men’s shouts. They were coming 
up the incline from the lake. "What 
is it?’’ she hallooed through cupped 
hands as she went out on the terrace. 

"That you. Dr. Goodrich?” came an 
answering hail. "You’re all right?” 

"Of course, why shouldn’t I be?” 

"Were from Rocky Hill,” the man re- 
plied, and as he spoke she saw the gleam 
of his white jacket underneath his dark 
topcoat. "Delarue, the young flyer, got 
away an hour ago, and we’re trailing 
him with the dogs. He’s dangerous, 
ma’am. Very violent. This evening he 
got so bad we had to strap him down 
before we could administer the hypo. 


After the injection he was quiet for a 
while, but when the nurse went in with 
his dinner he attacked him and threw 
him up against the wall so hard he al- 
most cracked a rib. Then he got clean 
away. Can’t be gone far, though. 'We’ll 
find ’im before morning, sure. Keep 
your doors and windows fastened,” he 
flung back as he ran down the hill to 
join the other hunters. 

The dogs were at fault. She could 
hear them circling through the under- 
growth down by the lakej now whining 
in a puzzled way, now yelping suddenly, 
as though they had picked up a scent, 
then whimpering disappointedly again. 
She turned to re-enter the house, paused 
uncertainly; came to a full halt, her gun 
half raised. There was a rustling in the 
branches of the big birch overhanging the 
terrace, a scrape of slipper-soles against 
the bark; something hurtled down and 
struck the bricks with a soft thud. Not 
twelve feet from her stood the madman. 

Mehitabel had not been trained in vain. 
The first rule was to take no weapon near 
a maniac. Remembering, she tossed the 
gun behind her, and advanced slowly 
toward the visitant. "Be calm,” she told 
him in a cool, authoritative voice. "Don’t 
get excited. I won’t hurt — ” She stopped 
in mid-syllable. 

rp'HIS was no raving, raging lunatic. 

The eyes were bright and clear and 
wholly sensible, save that they seemed to 
hold a light of almost breathless surprise. 
"Mehitabel!’ he exclaimed, and held 
both hands out to her. 

Recognition flooded over her face. This 
face — it was that of the young man pic- 
tured in the locket, the young lieutenant 
she had seen in her vision — 

Then, like the ghost of dimly remem- 
bered past years made carnate, something 
else came to her. Not recognition — 
memory! 
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"Allan!” she cried tremulously. "Oh, 
Allan, my beloved. I’ve dreamed such 
dreadful things — I thought they’d hanged 
you!” 

Now she was in his arms, his kisses 
v/arm and tender on her face while she 
whispered brokenly against his cheek, soft, 
meaningless words, the kind of words 
that women have made use of since the 
dawn of time to comfort their children — 
and their men. 

"Good gracious!” she exclaimed. "I’m 
acting just as if I were Great-great-aunt 
Mehitabel, and you were Allan Arboth- 
not.” She half pushed him away, but his 
arms tightened round her. 

"Does it matter who we are — or were 
—my sweet, now that we’ve found each 
other?” 

All will and power seemed to have 
gone from her; it seemed as if her life 
had flowed out of her hands and into his. 
The present blended with the past, the 
past was intermingled with the present. 
She wasn’t certain of her own identity, or 
his, or what the year was. She knew only 
that she’d found a thing so infinitely 
precious that life would have no worth 
without it; but whether it had just come 
to her, or whether she had lost it years 
and centuries ago, and had regained it, 
she neither knew nor cared. "Oh, my 
beloved!” she breathed ecstatically. "It’s 
been so long, so long — ” 

A hail behind them brought them rac- 
ing back to reality. "Hey, Doc, here he 
is — there’s two of ’em!” 

TAR. MEHITABEL DELARUE {nee 
^ Goodrich) leaned on the rail of the 
balcony. Behind her the lights of the 
hotel dining room glowed softly, the or- 
chestra was playing an old favorite, re- 
cently restored to popularity by radio: 

"Kiss me, my honey, kiss me. 

And say you love me, as I love you — ” 


Almost at her feet the beach stretched 
out as white as burnished silver in the 
moonlight. The sky was filled to over- 
flowing with big, cool, untroubled stars. 
Little wavelets, delicate as duchess lace, 
tiptoed with soft chuckling noises up the 
sand. Her evening dress was silver net 
that sparkled like a dew-jeweled cobweb in 
the moon-radiance. It was backless and 
strapless, adding suspense to the fascina- 
tion of her smooth white shoulders. 

"Happy, dear?” her husband asked. 

"Blissful, darling!” Her fingers found 
his and laced through them. "When I 
think how easily it all might not have hap- 
pened — ” 

"Have you any idea how it came about?” 
he broke in. "I haven’t — ” 

"I’ve a theory, treasure. I’ve told you 
what I saw that night in Holmead Lodge, 
and shown you our pictures in the 
locket — 

"Yes, I know, but — ” 

"Quiet, darling. Don’t interrupt the 
doctor when she’s making a diagnoisis. 
As I was saying. I’ve a theory that Allan 
Arbothnot and Mehitabel Holmead were 
earth bound, because their destiny had not 
been worked out here. The ghost that 
haunted the Lodge was his — ^perhaps be- 
cause he had the greater vitality, possibly 
because of the violence ot his death. You 
know, he wasn’t disagreeable to everyone 
who tried to live there, but when they hap- 
pened to be the sort of people he thought 
had no business in his dead sweetheart’s 
house — those gangsters, for instance — he 
could make himself extremely obnoxious. 
I’m certain, too, that it was he who saved 
me from the gypsy that night.” 

"He?” 

"Well, you, then, if you want it that 
way. At any rate, I’m descended from 
Great-great-Aunt Mehitabel, and look as 
much like her as you look like Lieutenant 
Arbothnot. You— your body, that is — were 
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in a sort of suspended animation, due to 
your experience in Spain. I’ll never be- 
lieve it was by accident you were sent to 
Rocky Hill, or that it was just chance that 
put your body so near Holmead Lodge. 
When I came up there all the conditions 
were perfect for the spirits of those poor, 
thwarted lovers to take possession of our 
memories, and realize, through us, the 
happiness that was denied them in a for- 
mer incarnation.” 

"But why should I have been so violent 
just before we met that night?” he won- 
dered. 

"Perhaps it was the poor, sick spirit of 
your body fighting hard to hold it against 


Arbothnot, when he was trying to take 
possession — ’’ 

"See here,” he intermpted with a puz- 
zled laugh, "what does that make me? 
What am I, anyhow, a ghost walking 
around in a borrowed body, cr — ” 

Her slim bare arms stole up and tight- 
ened round his neck. The fragrance of 
her hair was on his cheek. "I don’t know 
if you’re a ghost or not,” she whispered. 
"And I don’t care. I only know — ” 

The last bars of the tune’s refrain came 
from the orchestra, and she hummed the 
words softly, invitingly, against his lips: 

" — "kiss me, honey, kiss me, 

I love you.” 


I LOVECRAFT MANUSCRIPT DISCOVERED A 

Will be Published for First Time in WEIRD TALES 

To WEIRD TALES comes The Case of Charles Dexter Ward 
— grand NEW two-instalment Lovecraf t novel, hitherto unpub- 
lished — and the “last of the Lovecrafts.” It’s in your next issue 
of WEIRD TALES. 

Charles Ward is a full-blooded horror story — vividly divided 
between the twentieth century and the eighteenth century New 
England of Salem witch-hunting times. 

Principal characters in this drama of horror beyond hell are Joseph Curwen' and his 
descendant Charles Ward. The first is an iznimaginably evil old gentleman, who goes 
on living and living until his neighbors begin to whisper that he will never die. And 
they are not far wrong! In the vast grim catacombs that lie deep beneath his lonely 
house on the moors outside quaint 18th-century Providence — Joseph Curwen con- 
ducts nameless rites and ghastly, incredible experiments. Poring over the Neei’ono- 
micon and other tomes of ancient magic, he raises the dead through the “essential 
Saltes” of their dust. And he raises the worse than dead — the Vampires of Space. . . . 

No one knows how old he is, but when he must be well over a hundred 
Curwen marries an eighteen-year-old girl, and it is from this blasphemous 
alliance that Charles Ward descends. The young man inherits a legacy of 
unspeakable fear and dread — a destiny beside which death is no worse 
than a wet week-end. 
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Corpse 


The Affair of the Shuteye Medium 

By H. BEDFORD-JONES 

He certainly took a dive when he invaded the spirit world! 


I N RECOUNTING the singular affair 
of the shuteye medium, and my final 
appearance as a professional corpse, 
I desire to make it clear that I have no be- 
lief in ghosts or in the occult powers of any 
professional spirit guide. This understood, 
on with the tale! 

Doctor Roesch and I dropped into a 
thriving western city, got settled comforta- 
bly in a small hotel, and ran our usual ad 
in the local papers: 

Personal: It is possible to simulate death, 
as I can demonstrate to interested parties. En- 
dorsement of medical profession, absolute dis- 
cretion. All work confidential but must be 
legal and subject to closest investigation. 
News Box B543. 

Our determination to stick to legal, 
ethical work was real. We had run close 
to the edge in the case of the miraculous 
healer’s daughter, and wanted no more 
of it. 

Roesch had deyeloped many improve- 
ments in our technique. My peculiar 
physical attributes, having my heart on the 
right side in combination with a barrel 
chest and a very slow pulse, were not 
enough to trick any careful examiner into 
thinking me dead; but by a judicious com- 
bination of drugs that put me to sleep, 
46 


Roesch was able to induce all the symptoms 
of death. The one thing he could not get 
around was the mirror test for breathing. 

However, he could manage this by be- 
ing in charge of the act himself, as he 
must be. I would trust no one else to ad- 
minister the injection that brought me out 
of the trance. 

Our advertisement brought the usual 
run of answers from curiosity seekers and 
crooks, which I discarded. Then came one 
of a different sort. It read: 

Gentlemen: 

I believe you can fit into my plans, which 
are entirely legal. In fact, they are philan- 
thropic. You can assist me in saving unfor- 
tunate people from the trickery of a scoun- 
drel. If you can convince me that you can do 
as you boast, and are honest, suppose we get 
together. 

Yours truly, 

John MeWhirt. 

I tossed this letter over to Roesch. 

"Sounds interesting, Bronson,” he said 
when he had read it. "But when a Scotch- 
man claims to be a philanthropist, you want 
to keep your eye peeled!” 

"Look him up,” I said, "and get him 
here this afternoon if he’s on the level. 
Tell him our price first.” 

Our price was high, naturally; I was not 
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"He really went to town, doing things 
in the spirit line that positively 
left me aghast.” 



risking my life in afly piker’s game. Roesch 
disappeared, and did not return until lunch 
time. When we settled dcrom over our 
meal, he disgorged his information. 

“McWhirt’s coming around to look us 
over, Bronson. Canny is the word for 
him, too; but he’s straight as a string, 
financially good, and not a local man. He’s 
about fifty and was a manufacturer of 
chemical goods in Chicago. Now he’s re- 
tired.” 

All this whetted my curiosity, for our 
prospect had done little talking. When 
McWhirt was brought up to our hotel 


room an hour later, he was still slow to 
talk. He was a brisk, red-haired, hard- 
eyed man, cautious but to my notion ex- 
tremely honest. 

"Gentlemen, prove to me that you can 
do as you say,” he told us. "Then I’ll put 
my cards on the table; not before.” 

I had no hesitation in trusting him. I 
gave him ocular evidence of my peculiar 
physique, then went on to tell exactly how 
I played the part of a corpse. He shot in 
shrewd questions; he knew all about drugs. 

"Soimds good,” he said. "Hm! A bit of 
atropine, to dry up all secretions and stop 
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saliva or sweating. Yes, antipyrin will 
cause coldness of skin and finger-tips, and 
blue lips — ^yes, yes. But breathing does 
not stop.” 

I told him how Roesch managed the 
mirror test himself, and showed how, by 
practice, I was able to breathe “via dia- 
phragm” without moving the upper chest, 
forcing the lungs down instead of up and 
sideways. He nodded. 

"I see. I believe you’re honest enough; 
so here are my cards. Do you gentlemen 
know what a shuteye medium is?” 

We shook our heads, and he went op. 

"It’s slang for a fake spirit worker who, 
in one way or another, comes to believe in 
his own powers. When this belief seizes 
such a person, he is overcome by remorse 
for his own rascality. In nearly- every in- 
stance, he becomes a suicide. Now, here’s 
the advertisement of a local spirit-worker. 
Look it over.” 

Unfolding a copy of a local newspaper, 
he pointed to the grandiloquent advertise- 
ment of one Professor St. Edward. The 
professor ran the usual religious racket, it 
seemed, thus avoiding all licenses or fees 
and other legal impedimenta; he was in 
direct contact with the spirit world, not to 
mention the Almighty. 

“I’ll have nothing to do with any such 
racket,” I said. “He’s a friend of yours?” 

“We have never met, Mr. Bronson,” 
said McWhirt frigidly. “He does not know 
me; but I know him. For five years I’ve 
been on the trail of this crook; and now 
I’ve got him.” 

His cold, implacable manner was im- 
pressive. He went on to explain. 

It seemed that McWhirt and his wife, 
years ago, had lost an only child. Mrs. 
McWhirt had fallen under St. Edward’s 
mystic spell, endeavoring to communicate 
with her lost child as so many grief- 
stricken parents do. St. Edward had kid- 
ded her along and taken her money in 
chunks. Then, one day, she learned he 


was an absolute fraud; the shock killed 
her. 

Ever since, McWhirt had been gunning 
for the professor, and had now located 
him, and meant to get him hard. 

He knew all about the quarry. St. Ed- 
ward was doing very well here, pulling off 
miracles right and left, and had come to 
believe implicitly in his own occult powers. 
As McWhirt explained it, this was a 
psychological phenomenon which fre- 
quently affected such fake workers in the 
spirit world. 

St. Edward was actually good, as Mc- 
"Whirt grimly admitted. It seemed that our 
client, using another name, had joined the 
"congregation.” Now he intended to get 
into personal contact with the professional 
and play the part of a sucker with money. 

“We’ll be bosom friends inside two 
days,” he went on, and prodded his finger 
at me. “You come along and pretend to 
fall for his stuff. Roesch, you likewise. 
The man drinks like a fish. The better 
class of people here are down on him, and 
so are the local churches, on account of his 
travesty of religion; but he’s too smart to 
be touched legally.” 

"Then what do you intend?” I de- 
manded. He shook his head. 

"I don’t know yet. I’m building on the 
vague idea of using your trick death; give 
me a few days to think it over. I’ll pay 
half now, the other half when you agree 
to fall in with whatever plan I think up. 
You’ll be worth it, if my hunch is right.” 

It sounded fair enough and it was fair 
enough. We agreed, on condition that his 
plan meet with my approval; and he wrote 
his check on the spot. 

■pOESCH and I attended Professor St. 

Edward’s “services” that night. Doc 
Roesch had dabbled in the fake occult and 
knew how many of the trick “manifesta- 
tions” were produced; but we both got the 
surprise of our lives. 
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St. Edward was a burly, uneducated, 
rough and red-faced racketeer with all the 
big heart of a wall-eyed pike; but he had 
the gift of the gab, a convincing personal- 
ity, and the gall of a canahhorse. The way 
he milked the suckers was a crime. It was 
pitiful to see what implicit confidence some 
of those poor men and women had in him, 
and how he abused it. His seance pro- 
duced spirits, voices, table-talk or anything 
else that was wanted. 

Yet he had something on the ball, some- 
thing we could not understand. He was 
the worst sort of a faker — and he was 
something more. 

His "church” was a small hall, with 
platform and chairs. After his religious 
rigmarole ended, the seances took place in 
a large, bare back room dimly lit by in- 
visible lighting. Any one could see that 
no apparatus of any kind was used. 

"Just the same, he used it,” said Roesch. 
"Illusion’s a great thing. But how did he 
pull all that spirit talking. He got my 
father, who spoke of things I alone knew; 
it was no trick. The man never saw or 
heard of me. He did the same thing with 
other folks there.” 

"Illusion’s a great thing,” I repeated 
mockingly. "You fell for it.” 

In my heart, however, I felt this was not 
the answer. 

Roesch, who had a genius for detective 
work, devoted himself for the next three 
days to running around town, finding out 
what he could do about the professor. I 
took it easy. We both stuck to the nightly 
seances, and witnessed things past compre- 
hension, mixed up with undiluted fakery. 
The only explanation was that the profes- 
sor had a number of stooges planted in his 
circle; yet the people who got messages or 
manifestations or even materializations 
were not, to my way of thinking, stooges. 
They were too really and profoundly 
affected. 

On the fourth day, Mc’Whirt came to the 


hotel and we held a conference. I had not 
asked Roesch about his findings, but now 
I did so, saying frankly that before going 
ahead I wanted to know where we stood. 
I did not intend to victimize any innocent 
man. 

"No danger,’* said the doctor grimly. 
"I’ve uncovered a lot of stuff, although 
not with legal evidence. St. Edward has 
swindled no end of people in this town. 
He pays high police protection and can’t 
be touched ordinarily. His victims are 
usually women. He owns half a, dozen 
pieces of property taken over from his vic- 
tims; here’s a list of it,” and he laid down 
a typed paper. "Complaints have been 
made against him and dismissed for lack 
of evidence. The chief suckers haven’t 
squawked, of course; they never do. At 
the same time, other folks swear by him. 
We’ve seen how he goes after the coin 
like a bird-dog — ^yet a lot of people think 
they get their money’s worth.” 

I nodded and looked at McWhirt, who 
had a dour gleam in his eye. 

"What d’you think of him, Mac?” 

"What Roesch has said, is true. My be- 
lief is that the man does have some natural 
talent in the occult direction, and doesn’t 
hesitate to mix it with really raw work, the 
lowest sort of trickery. He has an avid 
cupidity for money, and stops at nothing 
to get it.” 

I nodded again. "My scruples are re- 
moved. Have you got a plan?” 

"Yes. First, I have a present for you.” 
McWhirt produced a box which held a 
small pocket mirror with a glass in each 
side. "You told me that the only danger 
to your little trick of simulating death, lay 
in someone trying the mirror test, which 
would reveal that you were still breathing. 
Well, I know a few tricks myself,” he 
added, smiling. "One side of this mirror 
is treated with a certain acid, the other is 
natural. Try it.” 

I did so. The natural side was clouded 
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by my breath; the treated side was not. An 
exclamation burst from Roesch as he, too, 
tried it. 

"Good lord, Bronson! This answers 
all our chief and last problem! With this 
mirror, were safe, absolutely safe!” 

"Right,” said McWhirt briskly. "I 
thought you’d jump at it. By the way, let 
me make a copy of that property list, will 
you.? Thanks. Well, here’s the scheme. 
All three of us will gang up on the pro- 
fessor. We’ll join his classes, we’ll be- 
come ardent followers of the occult, we’ll 
kick in with money as well to prove our 
devotion; I’ll put up the cash needed.” 

McWhirt had been busy, it seemed, 
among reputable citizens and among the 
churches. There was a grov/ing sentiment 
that Professor St. Edward was no credit 
to the city; that he was, in fact, a distinct 
menace. 

Better business organizations would be 
only too glad to get rid of him, and Mc- 
Whirt, guided by his insatiable desire for 
punishment upon this man, was providing 
the means. 

“With your help, I’ll bust him higher 
than Gilroy’s kite,” he told us. "Lend 
yourselves to the job for a week or two. 
When he goes on one of his periodic 
benders, then I’ll strike — ” 

“Hold on,” I broke in. "He can’t pull 
this occult stuff when he drinks.” 

“You don’t know him. He’s better 
than ever at such times! Didn’t I tell you 
he believed in his own powers? It’s even 
more true when he’s drinking heavily. 
Well, the plan is simple. You keel over 
during one of his seances. You’re dead. 
I’ll be running articles in the local papers 
about the danger of such seances; your 
death will prove it. Roesch will file a 
murder charge. The press and pulpits and 
public organizations will take up the mat- 
ter and ballyhoo it to the skies — and St. 
Edward, blast him, will either be run out 
of town or into jail, or else will skip in a 


hurry! He’ll be ruined for life as a 
medium; I’ll see to that.” 

We had no objections. We were work- 
ing in a good cause. But we should have 
known that McWhirt, being Scotch, had 
kept a card or two up his sleeve. 

As we became more firmly established in 
the professor’s circle, I became more aware 
of a peculiar thing about his racket. This 
was the personal angle. All the occult 
stuff he pulled for anyone else, even for 
Roesch, impressed me little. It might be 
real or it might be fake; I could not be cer- 
tain either way, and cared less. 

But he began angling for my sucker 
money, and I chuckled to myself. He had 
a queer way of getting to his point; he 
would announce frequently that names did 
not matter in spirit-land, but he would de- 
scribe certain people in the audiences, 
for whom messages v/ere waiting, or with 
whom spirits wanted to speak. It cost five 
dollars or more to get the works later m 
the seance, depending on how affluent the 
sucker looked. 

S O, two nights in succession, he described 
me among others. I thought this was 
all a clever dodge to avoid using names 
which he could not know, as he did not 
know mine; but now I am not so sure. 
While I .attended the seances afterward, I 
did not swallow the bait at first; he got his 
money in advance, and one had to arrange 
with him before the call would be an- 
swered. Watching others get results which 
seemed to amaze them, I got curious at 
last, and one night hunted up the pro- 
fessor before the performance began. Lie 
had a strong aroma of bourbon on his 
breath, but this was not important. 

"Twice,” I said, after bringing myself 
to his attention, "you’ve described me and 
said someone wanted me. I wonder if it 
could be my sister Kate?” 

I had no such sister, of course. St. 
Edward rolled his eyes in a wild way he 
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had, and spoke with unction as he saw me 
taking the bait. Or so I thought. 

"Brother, I don’t get names, I don’t call 
names,” he said. "The spirits don’t take 
much stock in names, far as I can discover. 
If you want to take a chance during the 
seance. I’ll say you’re ready and you can 
figure results for yourself. My vibrations 
are strong tonight and it may be an im- 
portant message. It’ll cost you five bucks 
now, though.” 

I slipped him the five, and he beamed. 

He ran through the usual patter, ad- 
journed the "service,” and we trooped into 
the seance room. He was doing a trance 
act this evening, combined with a crystal. 
There were a couple of dozen in the room, 
including Roesch and McWhirt. 

Holding hands all around, going 
through the usual songs and ritual, he 
stared intently into the crystal ball and 
then began to twitch. His eyes closed. 
His voice came in a hoarse straining man- 
ner as though he were short of breath. 

“A brother is waiting,” he said, and 
described me. "Who wants him.^ Who 
wants to speak with him? Come closer, 
friends, closer! Now I can see you. There 
are two of you. One is a man with a 
wart on his left cheek; I see the little finger 
of his right hand is gone. The other is a 
boy with red hair and a freckled nose. 
Step up, young man! Deliver your mes- 
sage through me. I am waiting.” 

He waited, and I waited, and there was 
a chili inside me, too. I knew who the 
man was, all right; the desaiption was ex- 
act. And I knew who the boy was. St. 
Edward began to speak, jerkily. 

'Tm your cousin; you remember me,” 
he said, or the boy spirit said. Take your 
choice. "I was with our folks last night. 
Your mother was saying they had not 
heard from you in two months and she’s 
worried. I’m worried too. You are asso- 
ciated in business with a man who has red 
hair like me, and he is holding out on you. 


He has no evil intentions, but you are be- 
ing used by him for his own purposes. I 
want you to know this for your own good 
because we were always pals. You are in 
some kind of danger but I don’t know just 
what it is, so be careful. Good-by, Art, 
and I’ll meet you when you come over — ” 
The voice faded out. St. Edward went 
on to play the next sucker; I was through. 
But the woman next me, a nice motherly 
old soul who was in the racket for all she 
was worth, leaned over to me. 

"Your hand’s sweating,” she said. "I 
bet it was a real message, wasn’t it?” 
"Sure sounded like it,” I replied. 

A fter the show, Roesch and McWhirt 
and I met in our hotel room. 

"Now, gents, pay attention,” I said. My 
nerves were steadied by this time. "My 
real name, which I’m not using, and which 
even you, Roesch, don’t know, happens to 
be Art. It’s exactly two months since I’ve 
written my mother. 'That boy was the spit 
and image of a second cousin who died 
years ago; he and I were intimate friends. 
And, Mr. McWhirt, you’re the only red- 
headed man I’m in business with. Are 
jou holding out or not?” 

McWhirt’s blue eyes were bulging. 
“Lord!” he gasped. "Yes, it’s a fact; 
I am. Nothing that’s any of your busi- 
ness, though; I’m putting over a little deal 
of my own on the side.” 

'"Then forget it,” I said. "You’re 
straight. I just wanted to clear up the 
facts in the case. Now, how the devil did 
&. Edward know all this stuff? Oh, I 
forgot! The man he described, witli the 
wart and one finger off, was my uncle 
John ... no mistake there. Speak up, 
Roesch! Did the man read my mind, to 
know such things?” 

Roesch was anxious, McWhirt was mop- 
ping his face. 

"Might be that,” replied the doc. 
"Don’t ask me, Bronson!” 
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“That rascal has something on the ball,” 
said McWhirt earnestly. "I told you he 
mixes real with false, didn’t 1 ?" 

"Either,” said Roesch, “you’ve got to 
accept the occult business in a gulp, or else 
figure it’s some sort of trickery, perhaps 
telepathy, we don’t savvy. One tiling is 
sure, though. Remember the old lady sit- 
ting next to you in the seance, Bronson?” 

I nodded. He went on quickly. 

"I happened to be looking her up to- 
day. She’s a sucker for sure; alone in the 
world and was left well off by her hus- 
band, but she’s turned over most of her 
money to St. Edward. All she has left is a 
boarding house, which supports her. He’s 
fixing to get his hands on that, next.” 

"Then suppose we get busy and stop his 
game,” I said. "The thing got me jittery 
tonight, I don’t mind saying. I’d like to get 
it done with.” 

McWhirt was brisk and assured once 
more. "Suits me,” he said. "St. Edward 
is drinking, which means that for the next 
week he’ll be on one holy binge and pull- 
ing no end of his blasted miracles. Let’s 
set the business for Saturday night. Suit 
you?” 

It did. This was Tuesday; we had four 
days to go. McWhirt meant to get the 
press and the pulpit stirred up, guarantee- 
ing to have some newspaper men on hand 
Saturday night, and a local physician to 
back up the findings of Doc Roesch. It 
would make a big story in the Sunday 
papers, and he predicted that by Sunday 
night the professor would be finished for 
keeps. We discussed the details, and Mc- 
Whirt departed. 

Roesch gave me a queer look. "Are 
you in earnest about being jittery?” 

"Yes,” I said, and told him why. That 
uncle of mine, with the missing finger and 
the wart, had been a wanderer all over the 
world, and had come home to die. With 
him he had brought all sorts of queer 
plunder. I had dipped into it, and found 


some queer herb extract from the Peru- 
vian jtmgles. Sampling this, I had died, 
as e\"eryone thought, only to come alive 
once more when the effect wore off. 

"That’s what started me on the corpse 
racket,” I concluded. "Analysis of the 
stuff led to the dosage I now take, on a 
scientific basis. Thus, my Uncle John was 
more or less responsible for my career as a 
professional corpse. You yourself never 
knew these details; then how could St. 
Edward have faked his spirit stuff with 
me? It was telepatiiy.” 

"I expect so,” he agreed. "He pulled 
it out of your own mind, eh? Well, I’ll 
now get more personally acquainted with 
the professor, just so he’ll know a doctor 
is on hand when the break comes Satur- 
day night.” 

rriHIS was essential, since Roesch had to 
handle me and give me the dose that 
would fetch me aroimd afterward, as well 
as manage the details with the mortician in 
charge. 

When we showed up next evening at 
the "church,” St. Edward beckoned me 
into the back room. He had been hitting 
the bottle, but his potations had not im- 
paired his occult powers. 

"Glory be, young man!” said he im- 
pressively. "I’m told you had two visitors 
last night — of course. I know nothing of 
what transpires while I’m in a state of 
trance. Did you get your money’s worth?” 

"Plenty,” I said. "One of the visitors 
gave me a swell message.” 

"Then you must get the other one,” he 
went on, and I saw his little game. "You 
can’t afford to let the matter drop, when 
you get such remarkable results! Shall I 
call your other visitor tonight?” 

"No thanks. I’m satisfied,” I rejoined. 

I had no intention of passing the time of 
day with my Uncle John; he had always 
been a rough customer. Nor would I 
liand the professor any more cash. "I’ll 
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stick around and make up my mind later. 
Right now^ I want to wait.” 

“Well, don’t pass up a sure thing!” said 
the professor solemnly. 

"I won’t,” I said. "I want to be sure 
you’re not faking it, to be honest with 

fi 

you. 

That hurt him. He put an arm about 
my shoulder. and almost wept with emo- 
tion. 

"Young man, I used to be a sinful 
fraud,” he said, with a hiccup. "Yes, I 
confess it; the ways of fraud and evil laid 
hold upon me and the bond is hard to 
break. But I have the power, understand? 
When my vibrations are going good, I can 
do anything! And some day I’ll quit all 
the faking and stick to honest work, like 
I am doing with you.” 

I GOT away' from his maundering, 
whiskey-sodden confidences. McWhirt 
was right; he believed in himself. He 
was a shuteye and no mistake, drinking 
himself into remorse for his rascality but 
not abandoning it. 

And during these next three days, he 
really went to town. He did things that 
positively left me aghast, in the spirit line. 
Whether they were real or fake, I could 
not tell; as I said before, only the person 
concerned would know this. It seemed to 
me that the harder he drank, the more 
astonishing became his wizardry; and if 
he could nearly convince me, it may be 
imagined how his less skeptical devotees 
fell for his line. 

However, there was one thing that 
argued against his occult power. He never 
tumbled to the presence of McWhirt, who 
was using another name, or to my game, 
or to the danger that threatened him. And 
if a master of the occult cannot divine his 
own peril, then what good is his racket? 

During the seance that evening, the pro- 
fessor again described my Uncle John. 
He went into a frenzy; it seemed the spirit 


was demanding, not asking. I got up and 
left the seance abruptly. I really thought 
that St. Edward was just making a deter- 
mined play for my cash, and it disgusted 
me. 

McWhirt, during these last three days, 
was rapidly improving his acquaintance 
with the professor and flashing a good deal 
of money. He got manifestations every 
night which must have cost him heavily, 
and he played the sucker to perfection; 
but apparently none of the spirits tipped 
off the professor, for all was lovely. 

On Saturday McWhirt lunched with us 
at the hotel and we checked every detail 
of the arrangements for the night’s job. 

"You may think I’m a fool, but I’ve got 
a funny feeling about this,” Roesch said 
gravely, when he and I were alone again. 
“No question that the professor deserves 
all that’s coming to him; but I think we’ve 
mixed into something deeper than we 
know.” 

"Yes, damn it!” I agreed. "Exactly 
what I feel myself. Doc. A sense of dan- 
ger, as it were. I’m uneasy. Yet I know 
it’s all imagination. You keep your eye 
peeled tonight.” 

“Trust me,” he said, and I did. 

Knowing to the minute how long my 
sleeping-potion required to work, I ar- 
ranged to take it during the preliminary 
“services” so that it would hit me during 
the seance following. As evening ap- 
proached, I grew nervous, which was most 
unusual for me. With any decent excuse 
I would have thrown up the job, but we 
had taken McWhirt’s money and could not 
back out now. 

The hall was partly filled when I drifted 
in. Up on the platform, McWhirt was 
talking with the professor. They were 
both pretty jovial, and it was easy to see 
that St. Edward had been imbibing heav- 
ily; his expansive manner told as much. 

Roesch was already here. I took a seat 
directly behind him, so I could get rid of 
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the bottle after swallowing the drug; if it 
were found on me, I might be thought a 
suicide. The "services” began, and St. 
Edward was in fine fettle, roaring and bel- 
lowing his alleged religious patter. Some 
of his talk was directed at me, and I saw 
that he seemed to have me on his mind. 

I furtively uncorked the little bottle, 
awaited my chance, and sw'allowed its con- 
tents. The die v/as cast. No way out of 
it now. I passed the bottle to Roesch, and 
relaxed. 

It was an unusually large circle that 
trooped into the back room for the seance 
that evening. A couple of newspaper men 
w'ere planted in the crowd, and I knew 
McWhirt had others waiting outside, with 
police handy. Everybody held hands, and 
the usual ceremonies of prayer and singing 
went ahead. I was seated directly opposite 
the professor. 

The invisible lighting was dim, but ob- 
jects were perfectly clear. St. Edward went 
into his trance, and about the same time I 
felt the drug beginning to take effect. Al- 
most at once, the professor let out a yip 
and, his eyes bulging at me, began to 
describe me so exactly that eyes were 
turned upon me from all directions. 

"This man,” he went on, "has a visitor 
who insists upon delivering a message. It 
is a message of vital import, a message of 
life and death—” 

That was all I remembered. They say 
that I just gasped and keeled over. 

Now there was the devil to pay. Roesch 
was ready; shouting that he was a doctor, 
he took charge of me. At the same mo- 
ment, the newspaper boys went to work, 
and in from the outside came others with 
the police. Flashlight bulbs exploded. 
Women shrieked; there was a rush to get 
away, while St. Edward sat humped over 
in his chair in a daze. 

Thanks to McWhirt’s precision' 1 the 
adroitness of Roescli, who had mapped 
out every detail, everything went off like 


clockwork. The police took charge; I was 
pronounced dead from heart-failure, a 
police surgeon backing up Roesch in tlie 
matter. The professor was hauled off to 
jail oij some trumped-up charge, and Mc- 
Whirt went along to bail him out — a 
highly essential part of the scheme. 

Since I was a stranger in town and 
Roesch claimed to be a friend, he was put 
in charge of the corpse, and the coroner 
was summoned to hold an inquest immedi- 
ately. This was done. It was obvious 
that, startled and perhaps horrified by the 
words of St. Edward, my heart had given 
way. Thus, everything was neatly cleared. 

A mortician, with whom Roesch had 
previously made arrangements, 'svas sum- 
moned. My body was placed in the coffin 
he brought, then at the request of Roesch 
was left here until the morning; a more 
devoted friend than the doc never lived. 
He wanted to say some prayers over the 
corpse before it was moved, he declared. 

It went off swimmingly. Everyone 
skipped out and the doors were shut. Then, 
just as Roesch was about to administer the 
injection that would bring me to life again, 
in walked St. Edward and McWhirt. They 
had arranged the bail quicker than ex- 
pected, because there was no question of 
murder in the case and no real charge to 
be laid against the professor. 

Roesch ducked for cover behind a cur- 
tain, and neither of the two men noticed 
him. 

St Edward had a bottle in his pocket, 
and took a stiff pull at it before looking 
at the corpse. He was in a tearful, melan- 
cholic mood and mighty sorry for him- 
self. McWhirt, said he, was his only friend 
on God’s green footstool. 

"Well, you’ve got plenty of spirit 
friends,” said McWhirt, and encouraged 
him to take another swig, which he did. 
"But right now, you’re in one hell of a 
bad spot, professor. The morning papers 
are going to lam you hard. You’re going 
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to need cash, and plenty of it. I hope 
you’re well heeled?” 

"No,” said St. Edward. "Didn’t you 
supply the five hundred to bail me? I 
can’t get any money this time of night. I 
haven’t much in the bank anyhow. I’ll 
have to raise some on my property. I’ve 
got plenty of that.” 

"You won’t have it long,” McWhirt 
told him. "This man will have relatives. 
Sure as fate, they’ll sue you and clap down 
on everything you own.” 

'This was probable, and the professor 
sank down on a chair, wagging his head. 

"All my own fault,” he said mourn- 
fully. “It’s a punishment brought on me 
because I misused the power given me! 
The spirits have done this thing, I had 
the power, and wasn’t satisfied but went 
farther and faked results — ” 

“Never mind mourning about it,” Mc- 
Whirt said briskly. "I’ll show you how 
you can get out of this with some cash and 
save your property to boot, if you’ll trust 
me.” 

He went on to explain, while St. Edward 
finished off the bottle and listened. He 
had a couple of thousand cash with him. 
He would buy, on the spot, all the profes- 
sor’s property. He had deeds all made 
out and ready, it seemed, pre-dated a day. 
Thus, if and when the pinch came, the 
relatives of this dead man would find noth- 
ing to grab. 

To the professor, it looked wonderful, 
a real miracle, and he said so tearfully. 
To Roesch, who was listening, it was a 
dead-give-away on McWhirt’s canny 
scheme. He was getting all the revenge 
he wanted, and he was also getting some 
chunks of valuable property for a trifle 
in cash. Except for the liquor and his 
remorse, St. Edward would never have 
agreed to such a thing, naturally; but now 
remorse had him by the throat, stifling his 
reason. 

"I’ll do it,” he sobbed out, wringing his 


hands. "You’re my only friend. I’ll sign 
anything, anything!” 

And he did it. But McWhirt was not 
finished. 

"Did you ever know a woman by the 
name of McWhirt, in Chicago?” he asked. 

St. Edward looked up, wildly. "Eh? 
Yes, yes. Where did you hear of her?” 

"■'ji^y, tonight! When you were in your 
trance, she spoke. She said she was an old 
client of yours, and you had tricked her 
and caused her death — ” 

T he professor nearly went out of his 
head at this, talking about the spirits 
and his lost power, and so forth. Mc''^irt 
stuck in his barb more deeply. 

"If you’ve got the power,” said he, 
"why don’t you bring this dead man to 
life?” 

"I could do it in a minute,” mourned 
the professor, staring at the corpse and the 
coffin. "I could do it, sure; but now the 
spirits have turned against me. It’s a 
punishment for what I’ve done — ” 

"Well, try it and see,” said McWhirt, 
getting out one of his trick mirrors. "The . 
man’s dead— This mirror will prove it. 
You call on the spirits; if you’ve really got 
any power or if you ever had any, you can 
put breath in his body.” 

St. Edward groaned, but rose and stood 
over the coffin. McWhirt tried the trick 
side of the mirror, showing that I was 
really dead, as the glass remained blank. 

The professor went into his act, and 
really meant what he said according to 
Roesch. He was groaning and heaving 
and sobbing out his remorse, praying to 
the spirits to give him one more chance; 
it must have been a ghastly and sickening 
performance. Presently McWhirt held the 
real side of the mirror to my nostrils. 
"Look!” he cried. 

In his excitement, the professor nearly 
shook me out of the coffin. Sure enough, 
the glass showed that I was breathing! 
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"You’ve brought him to life!” ex- 
claimed McWhirt, straightening up. "But 
maybe the spirits only wanted to show 
what you might have done — ^here, try it 
again. You try it.” 

St. Edward took the mirror, as McWhirt 
put it into his hand, and held it before 
my nostrils. A deep groan burst from 
him; there was no breath on the glass. 

"Dead, dead!” he cried, and dropped 
the mirror. "A judgment on me, sure 
enough!” 

"I guess so,” agreed McWhirt. "If you 
had never done any trickery, this wouldn’t 
have happened. If you hadn’t caused the 
death of that woman in Chicago — ” 

"Oh, my lord!” groaned the professor. 
"You’re right, you’re right! To think 
how I’ve misused my powers, and what I 
might have done — ” 

They went away together. 

Doc Roesch, who had heard every word, 
slipped in beside me with his hypodermic 
ready. He gave me the injection that 
would fetch me around, and waited for it 
to work. When I came to myself, he 
pressed my arm hard. 

"Easy, now! Stay right where you are. 
Everything all right?” 

"Sure,” I rejoined. It was exactly like 
waking from slumber, for me. 

‘"Then don’t move,” he said. "I’ve ar- 
ranged with the mortician that I’ll close 
the cotEn here; he won’t object or investi- 
gate. But I’ll have to get the weights that 
will replace your body, so lie still. If any- 
one shows up, play possum. I’ll be back 
in ten minutes. Our grips have already 
gone to the station.” 

"Okay,” I said, and he went out of the 
place. 

I closed my eyes drowsily and relaxed. 
Something flicked across my face; opening 
my eyes, I looked up and saw a man stand- 
ing beside me. 

It was my Uncle John. 

Say, if you like, that it was some 


hallucination resulting from the drugs; 
yet such a thing had never happened be- 
fore. I woke clear-headed and alert. My 
mind was clear as a bell at this instant. 
He was there, scowling down at me, 
dressed as he had been in life. 

"Art, you’re a fool,” he said. 

I lay speechless; a chill panic had seized 
me. I could not move a muscle. 

"I’ve been trying night after night to 
reach and warn you,” he went on slowly. I 
knew him, I knew his voice. I could hear 
the ticking of the big clock on the wall. 
"You refused to accept the message. To- 
night your medium had a strong control. 
He has given me strength to appear to you. 
Art, do you realize the power of thought?” 

I mumbled something, I know not what. 

"A thought, a word, is creation,” he 
went on. "Keep any thought before you 
strongly enough and it becomes reality. 
Every thought or word is an energy for 
good or bad. Speech clothes thoughts, 
and speech creates thought in others. 
There is no chance; there are no accidents 
to human beings. Wliat you do today has 
to do with what you did yesterday. Even 
the suicide is not aberrate; he is fulfilling 
in one blinding instant the destined accu- 
mulation of countless years of accretion. 
So with you, in thought, word and deed. 
You have been playing with dreadful 
forces, building up for yourself a karma 
that now direatens you.” 

"Karma?” I repeated blankly. 

"Karma is a force, exerted by anyone 
who does any action; it may be good or 
bad. It is a result, not a cause. Thus far 
you have committed no great wrongs, but 
this is the end. If you once more repeat 
this trick, let me warn you solemnly that 
you will not waken from your imitation 
death; it will be real.” 

"Are you real?” I blurted out, staring at 
him. He smiled. 

"As real as your cousin, who spoke to 
you the other night. As real as the sun- 
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light, as the soul itself, as the terrific peril 
which menaces you; as real as the Ancient 
Law which binds us all! Ask your friend 
the name of the woman who spoke with 
him last night, the woman who wore a 
cluster of golden flowers at her throat and 
a rose in her hair; ask him what she said 
to him, and tell him she was as real as I am. 
That is all.” 

Shivering, I closed my eyes and lay im- 
mobile. When I looked up again, the 
room was empty. Roesch came in a mo- 
ment later. 

I tried to tell myself it was nerves. 
Roesch had occupied our double room at 
the hotel each night; there had been no 
woman at all. When he helped me out of 
the coffin I went to the nearest chair and 
collapsed on it, waiting until he stuffed 
the flour-sacks into place and was screwing 
down the coffin lid. 

"Roesch, tell me something,” I said. He 
looked up and grinned. 

"Everything’s okay, Bronson. You’re 
taking the two-thirty train; wait for me at 
Centerville. I’ll be along tomorrow with 
the coffin, for burial there.” 

"Hold on,” I said. "Do you know of 
any woman wearing a cluster of golden 
flowers at her throat, and a rose in her 
hair?” 

Doc Roesch is about as hard-boiled as 
the average physician, but as he straight- 
ened up and looked at me, he went white 
as death. 


"Good God!” he breathed. "How do 
you know that? I dreamed of her last 
night. I dreamed that she was warning 
me to get out of this business and never 
do it again.” 

"Who was she?” I muttered. 

"My mother. She always wore that old 
brooch at her throat — she loved flowers—” 

Laugh if you like; call me a fool if you 
like; explain it if you can! But, when 
Roesch had put me aboard the two-thirty 
train for Centerville, we had made a sol- 
emn compact. Our partnership was ended. 
This stunt would never again be pulled off. 

Centerville was only fifty miles north. 
I got there, secured hotel rooms, and tum- 
bled into bed. The drug dosage always 
made me feel drowsy and bad for a day 
or so, and I did not waken until late after- 
noon. 

Then I got a morning paper and looked 
it over. But I did not read the story of 
my own death, at once; something else 
caught and held my attention — a boxed, 
flash item on the front page. "Mystic 
Kills Self,” it was headed. And then I 
remembered what McWhirt had told los 
about the inevitable suicide of a shuteye 
medium . . . and I knew with what savage 
cunning he had played for his revenge to 
the uttermost. 

For, last night, St. Edward had gone 
home and put a bullet through his brain. 
That was his end. And it was the end of 
my career as a professional corpse, also. 
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Crystal Bullet 

By DONALD WANDREI 


What were those fantastic shapes that rode in the strange projectile 
from outer space, and whence came that killing cold? 


A WARM, wet wind blew from the 
south with whispers of wakening 
spring and the return of green 
things growing. The wild geese had long 
since gone honking at dawn up the river 
valley toward Canada. Already the mead- 
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owlarks were nesting, while day by day 
came the fleet-winged orioles and tanagers, 
and the darting flash of hummingbirds. 
Into, fields crept mice from winter refuge 
under cornshed and strawstack. With pat- 
tering of feet and rustling in underbrush 
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and tearing of branches, the squirrels, the 
badgers, and the stately skunk took over 
the woods. 

Morning light lay softly upon the land, 
warming the moist black loam that rilled 
aside in long furrows from the blade of 
the plow. When steel grated upon stone 
with a dull clang, the man at the handles 
shouted and lifted the plow by a powerful 
heave. The team halted. He tore a boulder 
loose and carried it to the edge of a for- 
ested hill that rose a hundred yards north- 
ward. 

Returning across freshly plowed ground, 
he saw the pair of Belgian grays stand like 
lordly inheritors of all earth. The field 
stretched south to woods and low hills. No 
farmhouse or buildings of any sort lay 
within the vista. Only the big horses, wait- 
ing patiently, the hand plow, and his tracks 
on the soil marked the presence of man. 

Amid this peaceful scene, the sudden 
rumble from a sky without clouds sounded 
utterly strange. The man stopped, per- 
plexed, his head lifting away from the 
sun. A streak of dazzling fire plummeted 
out of space. Something crashed upon the 
hill that he had just left. Then a green- 
ish glow enveloped the hilltop, and an 
instant later came a sharp, thunderous re- 
port. 

He began running away from the hills. 
His team had whinnied shrilly, tearing in 
panic. The plow’s drag retarded the 
plunging horses until he seized the halter 
and quieted them. They stood trembling. 
He talked to them with strong, soothing 
affection. 

When he resumed plowing, the team 
jerked, and fifty yards of furrow spilled 
out before the grays pulled together. A 
glow still hovered above the trees on the 
hilltop, a palpable, greenish bloom in the 
yellow-bright sunshine. There was no 
smoke or sign of fire. Every time he 
reached the field’s edge and reversed the 
plow, he looked at the light on the hill. 


It did not spread. Neither did it lessen. 
The freakish radiance persisted as if it 
had come to dwell forever. 

The sun rose higher. At noon a woman 
walked around the side of the hill. She 
wore a broad-brimmed straw hat that 
shaded her face. Still young, not pretty, 
but with roundly attractive features a.nd 
roundly muscled arms and a sturdy figure 
against which the wind pressed her blouse 
and slacks, she stopped at the field’s edge. 
She carried a lunch box with a pint 
thermos of coffee. 

'The man left his plow where the gra3rs 
could munch bags of oats. 

As he strode toward her, she turned to 
stare at the pale-green. light. "What’s afire 
up the hill?” 

He opened the lunch kit and took out 
a cold chicken sandwich as thick as a mail- 
order catalog. "I don’t see no fire.” He 
spoke with deliberate flatness and bit into 
the sandwich. 

"A light’s back there all the same. It’s 
been there ever since I come out of the 
kitchen. And a while back ” 

He washed the sandwich down with a 
swallow of coffee. "Shooting-star fell. 
Ain’t cooled off yet.” 

“Shooting-star!” she exclaimed in quick 
alarm. "Red-hot— it’ll start a firel” 

"On what? Woods are too wet.” 

“But it’s burning, up there. I’d better 
go see ” 

"Leave it be. It’s got to cool off first.” 

E FINISHED the sandwiches and cof- 
fee, ate a quarter section of apple pie, 
and gave her the empty containers. She 
walked away, her eyes straying toward the 
strange glow. 

He watched her till she was out of 
sight, and remained motionless for some 
minutes longer. A feeling of wrongness 
that he could not account for had begun to 
trouble him. Not until she had gone did 
he become conscious of the change: song 
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of lark and scurry of woods-creatures had 
left the hilltop. He heard them in the dis- 
tance, but not here, when now a curious 
quiet reigned, like a vacuum in nature. 

He began climbing the hill. Blood- 
roots crushed underfoot, clumps of prickly 
ash snagged him, and he pushed through 
tangles of wild grapevine on the lower 
slopes. Then became to more open ground, 
where elm and birch, maple and oak were 
unfolding their young leaves, and sunlight 
dappled the mold underneath. 

The greenish glow capped the rocky out- 
crops of the hilltop. The light rose in the 
shape of a great core with ridges, like the 
center and petals of some luminous, un- 
imaginable flower. It was a pulsing light, 
rigid in outline, but through whose depth 
ebbed arid returned a rhythmic wave that 
started from the crystalline object. 

This was no shooting-star, the burned- 
out cinder of an iron-hard meteorite, fallen 
to earth from the gulfs of space. Milkily 
translucent, it resembled the nose of a 
shell, or a giant bullet, standing two feet 
high, upon a blackly metallic base; but its 
fluted sides curved to embrace a tiny fila- 
ment set in its tip; the object tilted at an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees, as though 
pointing toward its origin in the distant 
immensities of stars and universe; and its 
entirety veined with a network of fine 
green threads among the crystal. It was a 
little machine, designed for a purpose not 
beyond conjecture, but above his knowl- 
edge of even man’s inventions. And it re- 
mained perfectly balanced on an edge of 
the black base that barely touched ground, 
held thus by some guiding beam from re- 
mote space, or some gyroscopic part built 
inside the base. 

All around it, to the limits of the radi- 
ant bloom, whiteness covered the ground- 
hoarfrost. He saw diamond points glitter 
as they settled. He stepped into the green- 
ish light, and cold blanketed him, the chill 
of autumnal nights, of deep winter, of the 


frozen arctic wilds, then such cold as he 
had never known, when he approached 
the crystal bullet. His breath turned to a 
congealing puff. Young grass crackled like 
slivers of glass tinkling underfoot. 

He turned suddenly and strode down- 
hill. The warmth of sun fell upon him. 
The south wind dried the sweat that broke 
on his brow and back. 

Through the long afternoon, he guided 
his team and watched rills of black soil 
turn over. The course of plov/ing on this 
section took him steadily away from the 
hill. He could not, however, resist glanc- 
ing at it each time he reversed his field; 
and each time the green light hung there, 
clearly marked against the ultramarine of 
the sky. 

By late afternoon, the field was ready 
for the harrowing that would precede 
planting the golden kernels of corn. He 
unharnessed the grays, drove them to pas- 
ture, and turned them loose. The sun was 
setting, a dark red ball that cast lengthen- 
ing shadows on the ground, while the 
edge of the ghost-white new moon rose. 

From the pasture he saw smoke rising 
above the farmhouse. Supper would be 
almost ready. The path homeward wound 
between pasture and the waters that filled 
an abandoned limestone quarry. The way 
home and the green light pulled him 
equally. He paused, watching the sunset’s 
bloody trail crawl across the pond. Mud- 
died from melted snows and spring rains, 
and with a sullen fire upon it, the little 
lake looked like part of the somber stream 
which Charon ferried. 

The door of the distant farmhouse 
opened. 'Then, ringing clear in the twi- 
light, through that hush between the stilled 
cry of the whippoorwill and the yet un- 
risen frog-piping of the hylas, a bell 
pealed. He had never failed to follow it, 
but now he walked away tov/ard the glow 
shimmering spectral and unearthly on the 
hilltop. 
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There were shadows on the slopes, and 
deeper pools in the wild grape thickets, but 
the last rays of the sun still slanted over 
the hill, where the green phosphorescence 
clung. Hoarfrost lay inch-deep around the 
crystal bullet, and diamond motes glittered 
down endlessly within the zone of fright- 
ful cold, approximately ten feet at its ex- 
treme radius, composed of a five-petal 
pattern, one petal for each of 'the fluted 
ridges on the crystal shell. He donned 
heavy work-gloves, lifted the bullet, and 
marveled at its featherweight, its strange, 
incredible cold. 

The cold was insidious, deadly. It 
numbed him, crept into him, penetrated 
the thick gloves and overalls. He felt the 
warmth drain out of him in a perceptible 
tide. He had experienced temperatures of 
thirty-five degrees below zero in winter- 
times, but never such frozen concentrate 
as this. It seemed, in some baffling and 
rapturous way, alive. 

He tried to drop the torpedo, and found 
that he could not. He began walking, with 
a sense of compulsion, and dream-like, 
mechanical steps; then broke into a rush, 
crashing against trees, and staggering 
along the path, while the frigid air he 
gasped burned his lungs. 

N ear the farmhouse by a woodpile 
stood the old stump of a tree, a chop- 
ping-block. He attempted to set the bullet 
there, but stumbled and fell. His chin 
cracked on the sharp edge of the cut trunk. 
His face sandpapered itself on the bed of 
chips and the roots in the ground. He 
felt no pain, no sensation, nothing. The 
crystal shell, torn from his grasp, settled 
on the stump; and then, oddly, tilted side- 
wise until it stood at a forty-five degree 
angle as before. 

He got up, hammering his hands against 
his thighs. He whacked and slapped his 
frost-white features. It was like hitting the 
mask of ice on the coils of a refrigerator. 


After a while his face began to burn as 
though scalded, and a fiery bloom 
splotched it. 

He deliberately smacked the bullet, a 
powerful blow that should have hurtled 
it to smash and shatter against the wood- 
pile. 

The bullet swayed back to perpendicu- 
lar; and the moment his hand was released 
it stood on edge again, the pointer in its 
nose swinging northward towards the re- 
gion of the Pole Star. 

He went in to supper. At the entrance 
of the doorway he stopped his wife, iron 
skillet in hand, running to help him. He 
pushed her back. 

"Take it away,” she begged. "Get rid 
of it.” 

He gently disengaged the skillet from 
her hand and replaced it on the stove. 
"Everything’ll be all right, long as we 
don’t touch it. I’ve heard tell museums pay 
cash money for meteorites and such. Maybe 
the scientists down in the Twin Cities at 
the U ” 

He ate supper in silence; and though he 
occasionally rubbed his bruised face, his 
thoughts appeared to be far away on other 
things. 

He got up and went out to the barn 
where the cows lowed. Green light blos- 
somed around the stump with its crystal 
bullet, but he did not pause. Night had 
fallen, and the moon sode well above the 
horizon before he finished milking. He 
carried the full pails to empty into the big 
can in the kitchen. This time, passing the 
stump, he frowned at the queer torpedo, 
the layer of hoarfrost thickening on the 
ground in the five-petal pattern of meas- 
ureless cold. 

He smoked a pipe for an hour with 
slow enjoyment, listening to the sounds 
his wife made doing the dishes, the frog 
chorus down by the pond, and all the 
small voices of night. When he strode out- 
side to empty the dottle, the flower-like 
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blossom of light still enfolded the crystal 
bullet, still poised uncannily on edge. 

Later, her warm, firm body a more solid 
reality beside him, he lay musing. When 
the corn was planted, he would write to 
the State Bureau of Minerals, or the news- 
papers, or the men at the U, about the 
strange bullet that had plummeted from 
space. . . . 

Out of the void of troubled sleep, he 
woke with the sound of a thin, high, bell- 
like music tinkling in his ears. He listened 
in vain for the soft breathing of his wife, 
rhythmic in slumber beside him, for she 
was gone; but through all the air broke 
brittle fluting's, like the snapping of 
myriads of fine crystal threads; and to the 
jangle of that fantastic music, his nerves 
quivered eerily. 

QLIDI^G from bed, the cool of the 
^ night unblanketing his body, he 
prowled out of the bedroom. A rectangle 
of moonlight whitened the floor, but a 
stronger light, a stranger light, a greener 
light bloomed around the house, and when 
he came to the crystal bullet upon the 
chopping-block where he had left it, he 
was aware in a vague, sick manner that 
some boundless flood of energy was pour- 
ing from it; that three-dimensional 
shadows projected, moved, and took sub- 
stance within the green radiance; that 
shapes and forms of things which had 
never walked upon earth by day or by 
night or hovered in dreams were issuing 
forth; curious organisms part gaseous, part 
mineral, part vegetable, and part flesh, 
witli faceted eyes upon stalks and electrical 
discharges between feathery feelers and 
ruby-bright luminous rods for skeletal 
structure in transparent, bubbling flesh; 
that steadily they became denser, more 
material; that they talked in a crystalline 
language which became louder as the 
green tide pulsed out in mounting waves; 
and that the five-petal pattern of terrible 


cold was expanding at an ever accelerating 
pace. Of all this he became conscious — 
and her chalk-white body, brittle as the 
tinkling music, rigid with the shell cradled 
against her and her hands crisped upon the 
now blindingly, coldly incandescent 
pointer in its tip. A queer alien glee, 
child-like, hideously rapturous, had been 
congealed upon her marble face. 

He lifted her and carried her in, heed- 
less of cold that burned his arms and chest 
with intolerable fire. He pulled a quilt 
over her, as though any warmth could com- 
fort the dead. He paused with his head 
at an angle, listening, as though to a dimly 
heard and ghostly echo of farewell, then 
prowled outside again. There was an old 
blanket hanging beside the kitchen door. 
He seized it and tossed it upon the crystal 
bullet. The green illumination, unsmoth- 
ered, billowed away through the great tear- 
drop forms of the five-petal pattern. 

jHe was hardly aware of twigs or stones 
that bruised his soles. Moonlight bathed 
the world, and the spring night was filled 
with many murmurs, whisper of wind, 
trees stirring with sap, the frog-throng of 
the hylas, and bat-wings overhead. He 
listened to these, and not to the hateful 
crystalline voices which the blanket could 
not muffle, and felt a growing cold pene- 
trate the wool, until his chest became as 
insensitive, as brittle as glass, and the en- 
croachment of ice crept into solid flesh. 

His heart had begun to labor fitfully, 
missing beats, and taking long, convulsive 
throbs, when he reached the old limestone 
quarry. Mechanically and without thinking 
he flung the bundle out as far as he could. 
Instantly there came a great drag upon his 
mind, a paralyzing inertia that struck him 
motionless, like a stone statue on the 
pond’s edge. But the bundle had been 
hurled, and the blanket fell away. The 
crystal bullet emerged, curving toward the 
moonlit waters, and the green light mush- 
roomed over all the waters with a chorus 
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of frenzied bells. Fantastic beings swirled 
in the luminous glow, so thick in sub- 
stance, so real, so perilously close to break- 
ing through the prison walls of radiance, 
that he would have leaped back had his 
heart given the command. This machine 
from unknown, mysterious wildernesses of 
the universe, this message from some 
planet in other galaxies, this bolt success- 
fully hurled across light-years of space 
and millennia of time, bringing forth in 
triumph whatever purpose it had — or 
launching a three-dimensional record — or 
acting as a y/onderful agency to transmit 
by ways and energies, unguessed the very 
beings which had shot it upon its voy- 
age — 

He would never know what, or care. 


The crystal bullet splashed. The water and 
the great cold reacted, created gasses and 
ice. As though a giant hand smote it into 
oblivion, green light and shadow creatures 
and tinkling voices vanished. A great gey- 
ser foamed and spewed, with a hissing 
roar. The bullet shattered, sinking in 
countless fragments that bubbled and 
boiled. 

Ripples widened across the water, while 
the swath of moonglow danced, and sub- 
sided. 

Like a drunken man, he weaved home- 
ward, with heart pounding as the block of 
ice thawed from his chest. Fie felt a slowly 
deepening delayed shock of grief over 
something lost that might have flowered 
splendidly: the frozen body of his wife. 


2) reamer 

By C. S. YOUD 

H IS dark eyes hung upon eternal space; 

His brow was chapleted with mighty stars; 

The silver moon spread round him like a lace 
Her tender loveliness which no shade mars. 

He took the road, a sturdy staff he wrought; 

He left for realms and mysteries undared; 

His solitary kingdom was a thought 
And his great staff was but a slender word. 

Dreamer of dreams! Your path will ever be 
As bright and gilded as the tales you love, 

Through valleys whence the dreary shadows flee. 
Those valleys which your own sweet longing wove; 
And when your earth-bound wanderings are through, 
The Master Poet shall make a home for you. 


The a 
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ream-Golored Gat 


By ANN SLOAN 

"W'ill explain by letter but dare not wait. If you love me 
get rid of that cream-colored cat." 


P ETER was only three, the first time 
the cream-colored Cat looked in at 
his nursery door. He was hot — 
terribly hot — and "they” kept pulling up 
the blankets, no matter how often he threw 
them off. He was too tired now, to try 
it again, and he cried for a drink of water. 
His mother came and knelt by the side 
of his bed, and let him suck a piece of fine 
linen with a bit of ice in it. 

The room was vaguely dark, and there 
was a strange young woman in a white 
gown standing by the doctor. Peter had 
always liked Dr. Keith, but today it was 
too much trouble to speak to him. He 
turned his eyes back to his kneeling mother, 
and over her bowed head, he saw the 
cream-colored Cat creeping into the room. 

Its eyes were of a deep orange color — • 
very large and round; they were staring 
fixedly at Peter. He wasn’t a bit afraid 
of the Cat — ^then! He was wondering in 
a confused way v/here it had come from. 
His eyes, which had been so lifeless for 
hours, kindled, and he looked inquiringly 
from the Cat to the strange young woman. 
She caught the look, and smiled back at 
him. 

"I think Peter wants to speak to you. 
Sister,” said Mrs. Vicars. 

His throat was so queer that he could 
hardly get the words out, but he drew 
his arm from under the covers, and pointed 
at the cream-colored Cat. “Is— it your — 
pussy?” he managed to ask. 

"Where, darling?” said the woman that 
Mummie had called "Sister.” 

His arm was tired — ^he stopped point- 
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ing, and let it drop. The cream-colored 
Cat had paused cautiously on the door-sill, 
and was watching the nurse. Peter thought 
it was a little afraid of her. It must be 
her cat. 

"Sister’s” eyes had folloxyed his gesture, 
and come back to him. 

"There’s no cat there, Peter,” she said. 

Peter frowned. All grown-ups were 
funny. There sat the creamy, furry Cat 
right on the door-sill, and she said that it 
wasn’t there! He choked in a strangling 
cough which brought the doctor and nurse 
to him at once. In spite of his paroxysms 
he still watched the Cat. He whimpered 
— “It’s coming in — ” 

His mother gave a frightened turn to- 
ward the doorway, then took his hand pro- 
tectingly in both hers. 

“There’s no pussy there, sweetheart,” 
she said, but she seemed troubled, and 
looked back over her shoulder again. 

Somebody said something Peter didn’t 
understand — but he caught a new word 
"delirium,” and decided to remember it — 
it seemed to belong to the Cat. He choked 
again desperately, and felt a soft plop on 
his bed — the Cat had jumped up on it, 
and was staring grimly at him — and still 
“they” didn’t see it! 

He was frightened this time; he 
screamed and struggled. They were do- 
ing things that hurt to his throat. He didn’t 
fight them off— as he had done before — he 
was v/atdiing the cream-colored Cat, and 
wondering how soon they would drive it 
away. Mimi, his mother’s big Persian, had 
tried three times that morning to get into 
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the room. They had driven her away eadi 
time — and she had cried and scratched at 
the door. He pulled his hand from his 
mother’s grasp, and held it out to the big 
new Cat. 

"Puss! Puss!” he tried to call. 

There was a shadow flashing through 
the open window. Mimi jumped all the 
way from the flowering branch of the apple 


tree into the room. She knew that the 
cream-colored Cat was there! The hairs 
on her back bristled, and her eyes shot 
fire as they had done the day she drove 
the grocer’s police dog down the lane. But 
in spite of her brave attack Peter knew 
she was dreadfully afraid of the big Cat! 

That frightened Peter too. He screamed. ■, 
His mother put her arms round him— 
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“He lifted his eyelids, and looked across the desk into 
the round orange eyes of the cream-colored catl” 
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tight! For a moment she kept even the 
doctor away. 

"I can’t bear it!” she cried. 

Then Mimi sprang at the cream-colored 
Cat! Peter stopped screaming, and raised 
his head to watch. The great beast waited 
for Mimi — all humped up and ready — 
when — suddenly — it turned! It jumped 
from the bed, Mimi at its heels. It leaped 
for the door! Mimi was driving it from 
his room! 

Peter relaxed; he lay back in his mother’s 
arms, and smiled. 

“It was a very big Cat,’’ he murmured, 
“but Mimi won’t let it in again.” 

The doctor looked sharply at Peter, and 
put his hand on his forehead. “It’s wet — ” 
he said in startled relief — "what happened 
— what made this sudden change?” 

“He said he saw a cat — ” Mrs. Vicars 
faltered in a trembling voice. "His eyes 
followed something across the floor and 
onto the bed! Then — ^Mimi came in the 
window — and she saw — it — ^too! Her fur 
was all on end! She chased — it — out the 
door!” 

"Come, come,” said the doctor gently. 
"You are all in, Mrs. Vicars. Don’t let 
Peter’s delirium start you off seeing things 
too! Mimi came in that window after a 
moth, and chased it across the room. We 
can’t let you begin raising ghosts now, 
after the soldierly way you’ve been carry- 
ing through. Let Sister give you a bromide 
— you haven’t slept for days!” 

Mrs. Vicars smiled — unconvinced. 

"Peter saw something — and so did 
Mimi! 'See — ^Peter’s drousing off already 
— I’ll try to nap over in the deckchair by 
the window. But — if I do go to sleep — 
and I think I can — ^now — please let Mimi 
stay if she comes back! I’ll — I’ll feel 
safer about Peter if she’s here!” 

"Surely, my dear — if you wish it. But — ” 
he looked keenly at her. "Lie down — do! 
We’ll let Mimi stay.” 

Peter and his mother were fast asleep 


when Mimi came back to the nursery door. 
Both doctor and nurse found themselves 
watching the cat as she crouched on the 
doorsill. Eyes fixed on the turn in the hall, 
she settled down for a long vigil. Twenty 
minutes later when the doctor left, he 
stepped carefully past her. She never 
moved, but she did lift her head, and he 
saw how huge and dark the irises of her 
watchful eyes had grown. 

■OROM that time on MImi’s little trick 
of meeting the family where the 
meadow-path touched the highway seemed 
much more to Peter’s mother than just an 
affectionate habit. Mimi was so serious 
about it. She was ecstatic and purry when 
she had safely escorted her charges through 
the long, wavy grasses. Mrs. Vicars was 
very like her Scotch-Highlander father and 
she couldn’t forget Mimi’s behavior that 
day when they all fought so for Peter’s 
life. She never spoke of it again to any- 
one — especially not to Peter — but on the 
nights when Peter woke screaming of a 
cream-colored Cat, she would soothe him 
first, and then, taking her candle, go down 
through the house until she found Mimi 
and could bring the cat back to guard the 
nursery door. 

Her husband knew that she did this, 
and she knew that he knew it, but they 
never spoke of it. Peter entirely forgot 
his illness and the part the cream-colored 
Cat had played in it, but the Cat haunted 
his dreams, and his fear of it grew until 
it included all cats but Mimi. 

Peter’s home was set in the curve of a 
Cornish tidal-river; a drive along the shore, 
and the short-cut through the upper 
meadow were its only land approaches. 
Peter knew that the cream-colored Cat 
came prowling down through the meadow 
whenever Mimi was not on guard. It 
never came up from the river end of the 
property. 

He told that to the visitors one tea- 
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time, and a big red-faced man said it must 
be because cats hated water! Another man 
added slyly that then Peter’s cream-colored 
Cat must hate running ivater still more! 
Everyone but Peter’s mother laughed; Peter 
got very red and ran out of the room. He 
never talked of his Cat again — and only 
spoke of it once in the next ten years. 

It loped past him without looking back 
the day the two carriages crashed on the 
highway. Peter was running up the 
meadow’-path after his father and the tv'O 
gardeners. He caught one glimpse of the 
over-turned carriages, the eight rearing, 
trampling, frightened horses, and heard 
the shrieks. Then his father spied him 
and sent him home. He woke screaming 
of the Cat that night, and his mother 
brought Mimi with her. They sat patiently 
beside him till he fell asleep again. 

The summer after his eighth birthday 
held one month when every time he went 
through the meadow he was uneasily aware 
that back in the deep grass something white 
was stalking him. He didn’t really see 
the cream-colored Cat these times — but it 
was more frightening to know that it was 
there, and only a matter of time till it 
would run across his path again. Mimi 
was bristly, too — she took to following his 
mother everywhere. Twice when Mrs. 
Vicars started across the meadow, Mimi 
did her best to coax her toward the river 
road — failing. The cat kept ahead of her 
on the grassy path, watchful and belliger- 
ent. 

Many afternoons when Mrs. Vicars was 
"taking a nap” Peter would follow Mimi 
into the little garden beneath her window, 
where the cat and the little boy kept vigil 
together and comforted each other in the 
instinctive uneasiness that possessed them 
both. And Mimi slept iti Peter’s room at 
night. 

That unforgettable night when unaccus- 
tomed noises in the house woke Peter sud- 
denly, he put out his hand to feel for the 


cat— and Mimi wasn’t there! The tele- 
phone rang — again and again, and twice 
carriages drove to the door. Peter sat on 
the edge of the bed, afraid to go out in 
the hall, unable to go back to sleep. 

His room door, which wasn’t quite shut, 
pushed open a few inches, and Mimi, a 
pale shadow in the dark, went past him 
and jumped up on the window-seat. He 
followed. 

From his window he could see the front 
of the house, and his mother’s room — all 
brightly lighted. He knew himself to be 
a very little boy, alone, in a world he 
didn’t understand. Tonight even Mimi 
couldn’t comfort him — she was as troubled 
as he was. 

Then the thing they were both fearing 
happened! 

Mimi rose from her crouching position; 
she growled, and Peter could feel the long 
hairs on her back rising. She took a men- 
acing step over the edge of the window- 
sill. 

The moonlight was bright on the 
meadow before them, and Peter could see 
a little ripple in the grass, as if something 
was passing through; something not tall 
enough to reach to the tops of the grass- 
blades. He turned to Mimi — she was trem- 
bling as her eyes followed that gentle 
swaying of the grasses. 

The ripple reached the edge, the tall 
grass beyond their little lawn separated, 
and the cream-colored Cat came into the 
garden. 

T3ETER tried to shout at it— to call for 
help — to throw something — but his 
voice wouldn’t work, and his hands were 
as lead. The cream-colored Cat seemed 
much bigger than he remembered, but 
that might be the moonlight. It came 
toward the house deliberately. It didn’t 
look up at Peter’s window though it surely 
knew that he and Mimi were there. It 
crossed the little lawn till it came to the 
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foot of the apple tree, and shot up the 
trunk like a streak of silver. 

Peter instinctively tensed his muscles to 
meet the attack — but at the fork of the tree 
the Cat turned. It took the other branch, 
the one that passed within a few inches 
of his mother’s window. 

Mimi roused from the paralysis of fear 
that had held them both. She gave a jungle- 
like shriek as she sprang into the tree and 
started after the cream-colored Cat. It 
turned and waited for her! The round 
orange eyes were balls of fire in the moon- 
light as the Cat reared back huge and 
threatening, to receive Mimi’s attack. 

She sprang at him, and the two animals 
swayed back and forth on the branch- — 
grappled together — tearing at each other’s 
throat. Mimi knew she was fighting a 
losing fight, and the helpless child in the 
window knew it too. Peter heard an omi- 
nous snap — he’d heard it once before when 
the gardener’s terrier broke the neck of the 
big rat. 

Mimi stopped struggling, the cream-col- 
ored Cat released its grip, and Mimi’s body 
hurtled to the ground. 

Peter’s torpor snapped too; he seized a 
book from the window seat, and flung it 
at the Cat. It didn’t turn — it didn’t even 
try to dodge the missile. Down the branch 
it paced with a sure and delicate step, and 
sprang into Mrs. Vicars’ window. 

Peter cried hysterically for his mother 
to come and help him, though he somehow 
knew she couldn’t come. He watched her 
windows fearfully. Someone in her room 
was dimming the lights. A shadow passed 
from one window to another pulling down 
the shades — evenly. 

Peter rushed to the door. The strange 
silence in the hall was so frightening that 
his heart fluttered. He crept slowly down 
the empty corridor — and his voice came 
back — he screamed. His mother’s door 
opened, his father, white and shaken, 
ca;me out to him. 


"Peter — ! My little boy — my poor little 
son!” 

He lifted Peter in his arms, and carried 
him back to bed. 

"The Cat!” Peter sobbed. "The cream- 
colored Cat! It killed Mimi! And it went 
into Mother’s room!” 

His father shuddered, and tightened his 
clasp on the little body. 

"Hush, Peter!” he said. “You were 
dreaming again! I’ll stay with you till 
you go to sleep. I’ve just come from 
Mother’s room, and there was no cat 
there. Nurse Watters will stay — with 
Mother — ^till morning.” 

For a long time Peter held his father’s 
hand in a hot clasp — and John Vicars sat 
motionless in the darkness. When at last 
the small hand loosened its grip, the father 
took his flashlight, and went down through 
the silent house seeking Mimi. But though 
he searched thoroughly he could not find 
her. He thought again of Peter’s hysterical 
outcry, and wiped cold drops from his fore- 
head with a trembling hand. 

Next morning when the gardener 
brought Mimi’s body in from the grass- 
plot, Mr. Vicars forbade the servants tell- 
ing Peter. Peter didn’t ask any questions 
nor did he seem surprised when his father 
carefully explained that Mother and the 
baby sister for whose coming they had 
made so many happy plans, had decided 
not to stay with them, but had gone back 
to Heaven together — "They took Mimi, 
too,” was all he said. But he was dumbly 
grateful to his father for taking him into 
his own bed that night. 

L ife changed completely for Peter after 
that. His father sold the happy little 
house and went up to London where Peter 
would be near "the Aunts.” The house, 
the river, the meadow, Mimi, and the 
cream-colored Cat faded together into a 
dim memory for Peter. His days were filled 
with a new interest called school; and a 
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multitude of fascinating activities which his 
father and school together brought into 
his life. He was ashamed if his childish 
fears were mentioned but — but other peo- 
ple gradually forgot about them — and when 
he was old enough to go away to one of 
the big public schools, he never thought 
of them himself. But he could not be in- 
duced to stay in the same room with any 
cat. And he still turned pale when the 
moonlight fell on rippling fields of grass. 

When he had turned sixteen he believed 
football was the most important thing in 
the world. One afternoon before the daily 
practice, he was detained overtime by the 
Latin master, and so was the last to leave 
the dressings rooms. Pulling his sweater 
over his head as he came out into the cor- 
ridor, he stepped on something soft which 
slithered away from under his feet. The 
wall opposite was all that saved him from 
falling. A final pull on the sweater 
brought his head out at the top, and he 
caught a glimpse of a cream-colored Cat 
turning into the next hallway. 

Peter’s heart skipped a beat. Then he 
pulled himself together. That old memory 
was kid’s stuff — crazy — should have been 
well beaten out of him! He rounded the 
corner in pursuit — he’d be all right when 
he made sure the cat was real! 

The main hall with its many closed doors 
stretched empty before him. Hoteling 
Major was coming from a room at the far 
end. Peter waited for him. 

"Nearly took a header over that bloom- 
in’ cat,” he growled, "which way did it 

go?” 

"Cat?” said Hoteling. "No cat down 
this hall.” 

Peter turned white. He had not only 
caught a glimpse of the cat as it turned 
that very corner ten seconds ago, but he 
was shudderingly aware of the furry soft- 
ness he had tripped over. He went onto 
the field with misgivings, but the excite- 
ment of the game swept them away. 


Half an hour later, pale and trembling, 
he helped carry young Hoteling from the 
field. He was present when the doctors 
said that the boy’s neck had been broken 
instantly — ^lie had probably never known 
what had happened. Peter had been ten 
feet away at the time, but he was sure 
he’d seen a creamy white flash dart in front 
of Hoteling. 

Peter went out and telegraphed for his 
father, and when he came — told him, with 
many hesitating pauses, what had hap- 
pened. Jolin Vicars took Peter back with 
him, and they went to see a famous nerve- 
specialist, who after asking many questions 
put Peter through a stiff physical examina- 
tion. He found no serious trouble, and sent 
him to an oculist — it might be eyes. If 
not, come bade again. It wasn’t eyes — 
and both doctors admitted being gravely 
puzzled by the case-history as John Vicars 
told it. For the first time Peter learned 
that his mother had been stricken with a 
heart-attack as she came through the 
meadow from an evening at the rectory. 
As her husband carried her to the house 
she murmured something about "Peter’s 
Cat!” She only lived a few hours after 
that — ^there had been a premature delivery, 
and she and the little daughter died to- 
gether. 

The doctor said that sometimes it did 
seem as if "there were more things in 
Heaven and Earth, etc.” and recom- 
mended a long sea-trip for the boy and 
his badly shaken father. 

Peter jumped at the idea. The long 
leisurely trip through southern waters did 
him a world of good. Mr. Vicars saw that 
for some reason Peter felt safe — that he 
did not now fear meeting the Cat again. 
That joke made ten years ago about the 
safety of mnning v/ater as a protection 
for the hag-ridden had made a great im- 
pression upon the little boy. Mr. Vicars 
did not I remember this, nor indeed did 
Peter. He only knew he was safe. 
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In the end that voyage with its abiding 
sense of well-being brought Peter and his 
father to an agreement on Peter’s future. 
As soon as he could be prepared for the 
entrance examinations, he was to enter the 
Naval College at Greenwich. He found 
he could make it easily when he was eigh- 
teen, and Mr. Vicars planned for Peter’s 
entrance the autumn following. 

P ETER’S eighteenth birthday fell in the 
spring of Nineteen-fourteen and the 
following autumn saw him in the trenches. 

For awhile he went in daily dread of 
meeting the Cat. But it never came. Then 
he worked out a theory of the purely per- 
sonal menace the creature held for him. 
The carnage around him was too general. 
In the back of his mind he could picture 
the great cream-colored beast as lying lazily 
in the now well-remembered meadow wait- 
ing for the moment when the bullet, shell, 
grenade, or bayonet specially marked for 
Peter should give him his cue to spring 
again. Peter rather morbidly felt that if 
the Cat were given his choice it would be 
the bayonet! 

Since he didn’t meet the Cat he grew 
utterly reckless. Young Vicars’ daredevil 
courage was the astonishment of those mag- 
nificently courageous mess-mates of his. 
Peter was ashamed of this; he felt he was 
sailing under false colors — he took no 
chances — he must always know! Men fell 
all around him; new men came out to take 
their places — and Peter went steadily up in 
regimental rank. 

Home-leave was the only thing that 
stood out through those four years. Peter’s 
father always met him at Waterloo plat- 
form and together they went off to the 
gentle English hills for a cleanly respite of 
orderly life. 

O N THE night of the Armistice the mess 
wildly celebrated their reprieve from 
violent death. Peter, for all his four years 


of reckless living, felt that reprieve the 
most actively. After an absurd, side-split- 
ting review of the months behind them, 
he ended up with a ribald toast. He had 
raised his glass, arm high, and his eyes 
following it widened in stricken terror, 
On a shelf across the room, insolently eye- 
ing Peter as it washed a paw, was a cream- 
colored Cat! 

Peter’s glass flew from his hand, a clean 
throw. It crashed through the- Cat and 
smashed against the brick wall behind it. 

"The Cat!” he cried. "The Cat!” 

His mess-mates laughed and jeered. 

"For once — Peter, old top — ^you’ve gone 
the limit! You’re seein’ things!” 

Next day a sober Peter could find no 
Cat among their dugouts. 

Two days later he approached Waterloo 
with dread — and met his weeping aunts 
with dry and burning eyes. He had been 
certain, all these hours, that his father 
would not be there. 

Peter learned that his father had been 
the victim of an Armistice night celebra- 
tion. In order to get the latest news as it 
came in, John Vicars had gone to the public 
rooms of a big hotel on the Embankment. 
Someone in the drunken crowd threw his 
helmet at a great plate-glass mirror — the 
whole thing crashed down on Vicars; the 
broken glass severed an artery; in the con- 
fusion skilled aid reached him too late. 

Peter became dangerously morbid over 
this. For more than a year he kept seeing, 
over and over again, the great Cat goad- 
ing him into throwing his glass. What if 
— if — he — hadn’t thrown it? 

His colonel tried to plumb the depths 
of the boy’s despair; but Peter kept his 
own counsel, and the doctors put it down 
to belated shell-shock. 

It was Peter who finally brought him- 
self to take up life again. He openly 
said that he had no ambitions left. It 
was too late for the Naval College — yet 
he longed, as never before, for the solace 
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of blue water. There was seme money — 
plenty, he was sure, for his unambitious 
needs. A friend of his father’s helped 
him with introductions, and two years 
after the war ended, Peter began his work 
as super-cargo on a large British liner. 

H e was contented now. His co-otScers 
knew his war record, and they ad- 
mired and respected the taciturn lad. His 
calm poise was nothing new; so many 
young men of twenty-four had that same 
quietude. 

They were surprised at first that young 
Vicars could so rarely be persuaded to 
spend the night away from the boat. He 
was happier after the dusk had dropped to 
laze serenely on deck with a pipe between 
his lips. He never slept soundly if he did 
not hear the lapping of the tide beneath 
his portholes. 

The Headmaster of his old school wor- 
ried over Peter’s complete submersion in 
such an unimportant niche. He sent for 
Peter just to tell him that. And Peter’s 
quiet acceptance of the imiplied criticism 
was most disconcerting to the great school- 
master. He, in turn, found it hard to 
parry the "cui bono” of the younger man 
whose record of extraordinary valor was, 
ironically enough, such an incentive to the 
lads just starting out from Peter’s old 
school. 

Plalf a dozen years of this life found 
Peter with stanch friendships in most of 
the English speaking ports. This at least 
he had won for himself; all sorts of men 
and a few women. He was serene these 
days, and not unhappy. 

He met the Cat twice during these years. 
Both times it happened, as he had always 
known it must happen, while the ship 
was in port. The first time they had docked 
in New York, and were held there over- 
time for engine-room repairs. Peter and 
Macrae, the Scotcli engineer, took an eve- 
ning off for a fight at the Garden. On 


their way back to the ship they cut across 
the wide and empty expanse of Water 
Street. Skirting the front of one of the 
dimly lighted ferry-houses, Peter stopped 
abruptly with a muttered oath. 

Scuttling directly across their path ran 
a huge rowdy-looking cat. Peter put his 
hand out to stop Macrae — and then, for 
the first time in his life, was violently, 
deathly sick. For Macrae didn’t stop — 
and walked straight through the beast! Ma- 
crae heard Peter’s mufiled call, turned back, 
and caught the reeling Peter by the shoul- 
der. 

"Man!” he cried. "What’s happened 
to ye?” 

Peter steadied himself; the paroxysm 
was over. 

"I was sure, Macrae, you were falling 
over that great Cat — ” 

"Cat?” cried Macrae, "where would a 
cat be cornin’ from on this waste of 
cobbles?” 

It took Peter the better part of the next 
ten minutes to convince Macrae he had not 
been drinking boot-leg American whiskey. 

ITIHEY separated in the cabin, Macrae to 
give a glance at conditions in the en- 
gine-room, and Peter to spend the rest 
of the night soberly putting his books in or- 
der, and writing a long letter to his old 
Pleadmaster to be delivered "if — ” 

He finished at daybreak, and went on 
deck for a breath of air before turning in. 
He passed Macrae’s cabin, met the cap- 
tain coming out, and caught a glimpse of 
the ship’s doctor working over a body on 
Macrae’s bunk. A worried group of en- 
gine-room oilers waited in the narrow pas- 
sage. 

So that was it! 

The captain joined Peter. Mechanics 
from the naval-engineering firm had 
worked through the night installing a new 
flywheel. In the gray dusk before the 
dawn they had finished. Calling Macrae 
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they had started up the engines. The new 
part had a hidden flaw, and Macrae was 
in the path of the flying piece of steel. 
He was still living when they carried him 
to his roora, but it was hopeless. The 
clang of an ambulance on the dock an- 
nounced the arrival of competent help, but 
the end came before anything could be 
done. 

Peter tore up his letter, and added a few 
lines and the date to those other items in 
his locked diary. While he had it open he 
read back through the years, and tried to 
think out some explanation of the Cat and 
its influence. What it had meant in his 
life was fairly clear but he had no expla- 
nation of the Cat! He gave his High- 
lander ancestors the dubious benefit of his 
"possession” — and realixed for the first 
time that nobody ever said what "second 
sight” was, nor how it operated. 

For a long time after Macrae’s death it 
was on deep water alone that he breathed 
freely; it was strange how sure he was that 
the Cat couldn’t reach him here. But for 
weeks his heart sank as they neared port, 
and, once there, his uneasy eyes watched 
for his familiar on every street. He 
confessed to a "nervy” fear of traffic. 

But when the montlis passed unevent- 
fully into years, and the Cat still lay 
couchant "somewhere in space,” his nerves 
steadied themselves. 

F Nineteen-twenty-six they reached 
Aden around Easter time. It was blis- 
teringly hot. No one wanted to go ashore. 
On deck and in the cabins electric fans 
kept a certain amount of motion in the 
air. Men and officers alike were restless 
to get out to sea again, but the cargo would 
take another twenty-four hours before its 
transfer was completed. 

At midnight a knot of officers were still 
sitting out with pipes and cigarettes and 
long cool drinks. Thank God for the ice- 
machine! It was much too hot to think of 


turning in. The tropic night was purply 
blue, and there was a very red moon ris- 
ing over the sands of upper Egypt. Peter 
wondered idly how much those mysterious 
old Egyptians had really known. A lot, he 
felt sure, that our crass materialism was 
ignoring. The book-shelves in his cabin 
had doubled and trebled during the years. 
He had amassed a store of volumes in 
many tongues, which gave him a shadowy 
understanding of the various interpreta- 
tions of life and death that man has alter- 
nately made and discarded through the few 
thousand years since he became articulate. 

Peter glanced from the desert to the 
skies. He had come to know the constel- 
lations as few super-cargoes ever do, and 
he had read widely what the long past 
had believed of their influence on human 
destiny. Brockly, now, in the light of 
Peter’s ranging thoughts, sounded pretty 
futile. 

Peter had been trying to ignore Brockly 
all the evening. A rampant North-of Ire- 
lander, he was holding forth on his pet 
subject, the religious credulity of his south- 
ern compatriots. Indeed for over an hour 
the group had been arguing in a desultory 
fashion about religion. 

Brockly ended a long harangue. Peter 
was dumping the ashes out of his pipe and 
had started on his usual neat, meticulous 
job of refilling it. 

"Brockly,” he said, pausing, match in 
hand. "I do envy you the certainty of 
your religious opinions. I’d like to be told 
one thing. Just what do you honestly ex- 
pect to see and do — five minutes after you 
are dead?” 

There was a long pause. Peter still held 
his match, unstruck, and waited. Brockly, 
after much hemming and hawing, finally 
said that the next world was so different 
from this that it was difficult to grasp just 
what it was like. 

' Peter struclc his match and lighted his 
pipe. The group smoked on in thought- 
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ful silence. They were evidently turning 
Peter’s question over in their minds. Peter 
got up and went back to the smoking-room 
galley. Old Ferguson was cutting beef in 
thin slices for sandwiches. He knew these 
all-night sessions when it was too hot to 
sleep, and everybody got hungry at three 
o’clock. 

Peter, leaning on the rail, listened while 
Ferguson talked. Ferguson had been head 
steward on all the voyages Peter had made. 
They had chanced to transfer from ship to 
ship at the same time. So a very real and 
sincere affection had grown up between 
the two because of, rather than despite, 
their differences in age and rank. 

"It sounded for a bit, sir, as if they 
were getting ail-Jaeated up back there on 
the quarter-deck, Mr. Vicars.” 

"'That was Mr. Brockly,” said Peter. 

Ferguson nodded. "He was down here, 
for a while, sir, and he always gets excited 
v/hen he starts on the Papists, as he calls 
them.” 

"I stopped him off, tonight,” said Peter. 
"I’ve always wondered what he’d say if I 
sprung that question.” 

Ferguson waited. 

"Just what do you expect to see, Fergu- 
son, five minutes after you’re dead?” 

Ferguson turned, knife in hand. "I 
don’t think anyone could answer that off- 
hand, sir! Yes, that’s one to make a man 
think a bit.” 

Peter leaned further over the rail. Some- 
thing dim and whitish was moving in the 
black shadows on the dock below them. 
It was certainly comiiag nearer with a 
slinking, feline motion. 

'"What made you think of that, Mr. 
Vicars? Five minutes after you’re dead? 
There’ll be some of us know the answer 
pretty soon, sir! Pretty soon!” 

Peter wheeled back and caught the old 
man by the arm. Ferguson was gazing 
into the dark with a rapt, listening ex- 
pression. 


“Ferguson what made you say that?” 

"Nothing, Mr. Vicars, notliing! It just 
seemed to say itself.” 

There was a scratching, scrambling 
sound behind Peter. He w'heeled back. 
The cream-colored Cat was sitting on tlie 
rail. As Peter stiffened, it jumped to the 
deck, and passed rapidly through the galley. 

"Did you see it, Ferguson? The Cat!” 

Ferguson looked at him curiously. 

"No cat on this ship, Mr. Vicars! 'The 
captain hates them.” 

"But-it just came over the side!” 

The old man shook his head. 

"It’s been a pretty hot day, Mr. Vicars,” 
he said. "I wouldn’t stay out in the sun 
so long tomorrow, if I were you. It’s got 
you a bit jumpy, and your eyes could be 
feeling the glare, too.” 

Peter walked the deck for the next hour. 
When he met the Cat there was always 
the question — ^who? 

It stood as far as he could guess between 
Ferguson and himself. And the old man’s 
response to his fantastic question had been 
what Peter’s grandfather used to call 'fey’. 
“There’ll be some of us know the answer 
pretty soon, sir! Pretty soon!” 

Before he turned in Peter went to the 
bridge and asked the captain if Ferguson 
might be excused from duty on the mor- 
row. The weather was unusually hot, and 
he was worried about the old steward. 
Peter was never known to suggest any- 
thing, unasked, and the captain sensed 
something unusual behind the request. He 
nodded, and said he’d arrange it in the 
morning. 

I N THE morning the inexplicable dis- 
appearance of their dock laborers 
threatened a serious delay to the boat’s 
sailing. A force of disreputable looking 
ruffians was recruited from the sweepings 
of the port; all of the officers, wardroom 
and petty, were ordered to stations in case 
of trouble. Ferguson spent the day mixing 
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cool drinks, and rushing them to the hot 
and exasperated men. He carried several 
trays to the upper deck himself, and for- 
got his cap each time. 

Peter, coming back from escorting mail- 
bags to the steamer for home, was called 
to the ship’s hospital. Ferguson had col- 
lapsed with a sun-stroke; the captain and 
the doctor were with him, and he had 
asked for Mr. Vicars. Peter was just in 
time. Ferguson smiled when he entered, 
and tried to speak. Peter knelt beside him. 

"Five minutes after, you said, sir?” 

Peter could only press his hand. His 
throat was choked up. This old warrior 
was going on courageously to solve for 
himself the mystery- Peter had so idly pro- 
pounded. 

The captain sent for Peter afterward. 

"What was it. Vicars, made you ask 
the day off for Ferguson?” 

Peter blushed. "You’ll think me an 
awful fool, sir — but — ^my Mother’s people 
were Highland Scotch — and sometimes — 
I know!” 

The captain shook his head thought- 
fully. 

"I’d never call a man a fool for such 
reasons. I’ve seen too many strange things 
in my day to question anything a man’s 
serious about. We’ll act on it — next time, 
my lad.” 

Peter lingered, hesitant. 

“If you please, sir! I’d rather not be 
quoted as having presentiments. It doesn’t 
help a man any to have his mates think 
there’s something odd about him.” 

" ’Tis a burden on any man’s shoulder’s 
— ^you’re not to be envied.” 

Peter remembered then that the captain 
was a Fifeshire man. Perhaps he, too, 
had experiences. Most men would be 
wise enough to keep still about such things. 
His own breaking of that same habit hadn’t 
done any good! How much respite was 
the sea bringing him, after all? They had 
been in port, to be sure, both times he 


met the Cat; here in Aden, and in New 
York with Macrae. He did hope the 
captain v/ould keep counsel; men might 
with reason be a bit shy of a shipmate who 
saw Death at their elbow. Jonah needn’t 
be the last prophet to suffer from the 
aroused sailormen. 

A S IF to test his theory of immunity at 
sea, at the end of this very trip he 
had an ugly mixup with a London bus, 
and fractured his ankle, the accident keep- 
ing him on shore for six months between 
voyages. The ship sailed with a substi- 
tute, and Peter was carried down to his 
Aunt Ellen’s home in Dorset. It was his 
first long leave. 

He found himself let in for a novel and 
flattering experience. His three young 
cousins lavished their adoration upon him. 
Little girls just starting school during the 
war, they had followed his exploits and 
felt vicariously heroic in their relationship. 
He found it impossible to convince them 
that his life at sea was not equally mag- 
nificent. With them it was "once a hero — 
always a hero.” 

But it was the serious-eyed young daugh- 
ter of his former colonel who really 
opened up new vistas to Peter. Colonel 
Carstairs had a particularly warm corner 
in his heart for Peter, the one young officer 
who had been with him from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war; and he viewed 
the growing attachment between his for- 
mer protege and his adored daughter with 
a funny mixture of fatherly dismay and 
approbation. 

Peter fell desperately in love with 
Elinor, and she with him. He discovered 
that she had long since built a little pedes- 
tal in her heart for his unseen image- — and 
he was filled with proud humility by her 
blissful happiness when the chosen idol 
of her schooldays becaihe the lover of her 
young womanhood. 

Peter’s middle-aged patina fell away. 
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For the first time since the Armistice he 
was the happy youngster he had missed 
out on being. He and Elinor read to- 
gether and rode together. When he began 
to walk again his arm was in hers— and 
through it all they made love entrancingly. 

- They drew plans for a perfect future. 
The Cat never entered Peter’s mind these 
days; life v/as so full of radiance, and it 
offered such powerful reassurances; the 
uprushing flood of youth and happiness 
forced his enemy back into Limbo. 

He would rejoin his ship for what was 
to be his last voyage. A long voyage to be 
sure; to New Zealand and around home by 
Java and the East Indian ports. But when 
he got back he would be transferred to the 
company’s headquarters in London, and 
need roam the world no more. He and 
Elinor would marry then, and go down to 
Kent. The colonel was giving them the 
beautiful old house where Elinor and her 
mother before her had been born. They 
took Peter down to sec it just before he 
sailed, and the place brought back crowd- 
ing memories of the house in the curve of 
the Cornish tidal river — memories of for- 
gotten childish happinesses that all but 
drowned out the memories of the Cat! 
Peter knew at last that ever since he left 
Cornwall his heart had been homesick. 

Here in Elinor’s birthplace it was at 
home again; he wandered round those 
Kentish orchards and gardens, and mar- 
velled that he aird Elinor should be so un- 
believably fortunate. With her hand in his 
he could defy his obsession. 

His last trip proved a happy one in spite 
of their separation. Now that there were 
always letters waiting it took the curse off 
making port. Delightful letters! And 
thanks to the radio, one could get a message 
answered inside twenty-four hours. Elinor’s 
most-understanding father often treated 
her in turn to a round-trip radiogram. 

The ship was in Rangoon when Peter 
got the letter that brought him sharply 


back to the great terror of his life. It be- 
gan charmingly. Full of excitement ov-y: 
the new car her father had given her that 
she might drive Peter to London. Full also 
of the girl’s naive pride in her status of 
fiancee, and in the lovely things her fam- 
ily and friends were planning for her and 
Peter. It gave Peter a warm glow of be- 
longingness that he had not known since 
his father’s death. He sat beaming over 
the letter. Then he idly turned the last 
page, and found the hastily scribbled post- 
script. 

"And oh, darling Peter! I am so flat- 
tered. A beautiful cream-colored cat has 
been coming into the garden lately, and 
it’s made friends with me. It’s' very shy, 
and runs away when anyone else appears. 
But it isn’t afraid of me a bit — it fairly 
haunts my footsteps.” 

Peter went white. His mouth was dry 
and stiff. He couldn’t move his lips — 
then — 

"Oh! Dear God!” he cried. "She’s seen 
the cream-colored Cat!” 

P ROTEST seemed so futile — so sense- 
less! Yet he couldn’t sit there on the 
other side of the globe, and let the thing 
go on. He waited helpless in the growing 
dusk, head buried in his arms, motionless, 
wondering, planning! He finally sat up 
v/ith a jerk, sv/itched on the cabin lights 
with a quick frightened gesture, and then 
looked about with dread. 

There was nothing untoward. No white 
shape lurked in the shadowy corners. Noth- 
ing rustled among his papers. There was 
no soft furry bunch curled beneath his 
feet. Taut and on guard, he drew a radio 
blank to him, and scrawled a terse note. 
He staggered to the companionway, and 
his head was reeling as he clim.bed to 
"Sparks” receiving station. 

Sparks looked surprised at the message, 
and whistled as he finished reading it. 
One glance at Peter’s face shut off any re- 
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marks. He dropped his hand to the key, 
and sent Peter’s -warniiig out into space. 

"Will explain by letter but dare not wait. 
If you love me get rid of that cream-colored 
Cat!” 

Allowing for differences in time of day, 
latitude and longitude, Peter expected an 
answer in the morning. He spent a tire- 
some forenoon on shore. There were many 
papers to be signed and witnessed by a 
too casual and easygoing lot of tropical 
business men. 

He was still rounding them up at lunch 
time, and finally came back to the ship, 
hot, worried, and exasperated, too late 
even for tea. He ordered some sent to his 
cabin, and dashed down there to wash up 
and change. 

As he had hoped a radio envelope lay 
on his desk. It had come just after he left 
the ship. If that lazy gang on shore had 
kept appointments on time he’d have had 
it long hours ago! 

He slit open the envelope and read the 
enclosure with a puzzled frown. “I LOVE 
YOU OF COURSE. DON’T UNDER- 
STAND MESSAGE. WHAT CAT?” 
Elinor. 

The captain’s Malay "boy” tapped on 
Peter’s half-open door. 

"If you please, Mr. Vicars, the captain 
wants to see you at once. In his cabin, 
sir.” 

To be sure— he hadn’t turned in those 
damned papers! What did Elinor’s mes- 
sage mean? 

He went up to the captain’s cabin two 
steps at a time, and stood at attention to 
make his report. The captain and the 
ship’s doctor were standing together. There 
was deep gravity and distress in both faces. 

Peter’s eyes grew wary. He spied, and 
watched — fascinated — a yellow radio slip 
in the captain’s hand. 

"My dear boy,” the captain’s voice fal- 
tered. "It is impossible to break some 
kinds of news gently. This message came 


through twenty minutes ago, with the re- 
quest that I deliver it to you.” 

Peter was faintly aware of the pitying 
hand on his shoulder. His mind v/as rac- 
ing furiously. He knew that when he had 
read that message he would understand 
both the postscript in Elinor’s letter, and 
her denial of that postscript in the message 
he had just found on his desk. 

"I think I understand, sir,” he said. 
"May I take it away? I’d rather— read it 
— alone!” 

His step was mechanically even as he 
went back to his cabin. 

He went straight to his desk and sat 
down, the slip still unread. He opened 
a drawer and took out his old service re- 
volver. He examined the catch and the 
load, and with set lips extracted a cartridge. 
Feeling in his pocket he brought out an- 
othes cartridge carrying a silver bullet. 
He had made time that morning to have 
this molded for him at a native silver- 
smith’s. He reloaded the empty chamber 
with the new cartridge, and set the re- 
volver within easy reach of his hand. 

His preparations complete he unfolded 
the yellow slip and spread it out — flat- 
before him. 

TO THE COMMANDER OF THE 
S.S. BAY OF BALLERICA 

PLEASE INFORM PETER VICARS 
THAT MY DAUGHTER ELINOR 'WAS 
KILLED IN A MOTOR ACCIDENT 
LATE LAST EVENING. 

G. T. CARSTAIRS. 

Last night? Just after she answered his 
message? THE CAT! But the Cat hadn’t 
forced his hand — this time — had it? 
Hadn’t it? 

He jerked open the small drawer where 
Elinor’s letters fitted so perfectly, and then 
thought back as he did so to the day when 
she measured it to see exactly what size 
paper she must use in writing to him, 
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There was a strange little smile on his lips 
as he drew out that last letter — the one 
whose postscript had so alarmed him the 
night before that he had been driven to 
sending his fatal message! 

The Cat--^the Cat! 

His eyes lingered fondly over the happy 
sentences of the letter itself. 

But when he had read the last words — 
the signature — over and over, he held the 
letter for fully five minutes before he could 
summon courage to look at the postscript. 
At last he slowly turned the page. 

It was quite bare! 

He stared at tlie blank whiteness and 
his heart began to pound. He lifted his 
eyelids, and looked across the desk into 
the round orange eyes of the crcam-colored 
Cat! 

His hand groped for the revolver. For 
a moment his fingers refused to close on 
it — ^was it the weight of the silver bullet 
that made it seem so heavy? 

"Too slow — ” he thought de.spairingly, 
for the Cat had sprung! 

It was smothering him — great waves of 
agony spread and stabbed from his heart 
to his left shoulder. A searing pain from 
the stroke of a huge taloned claw scorched 
the right side of his face. Then the pres- 
■sure on his heart abated, though the pain 
above his heart still stabbed unendurably. 
His hand slowly brought the revolver up 
—wavered for a moment under a second 
onslaught from the Cat — then — as the Cat 
retreated— he fired at it. 

P ETER lay back in his chair. His tor- 
tured eyes were fixed on a tiny mirror 
across the room whose glass was shattered 
in splinters round a circular hole. 

"Angina!” said the doctor kneeling be- 
side him. 

"Not—?” 

"Suicide? No!” 

The captain drew a sigh of relief, but 


he came nearer, and laid his finger on 
the long red mark stretching from temple 
to jaw. 

"What made this — scratch?” 

The doctor examined it and looked 
about him. Then he lifted the revolver 
from the floor, and studied it carefully. 

The captain waited in growing anxiety. 
His glance fell again and again on Peter’s 
pain-wracked face, and moved back each 
time to the worried face of the doctor. 

"What are you looking for?” His words 
seemed forced out against his will. 

The doctor handed him the revolver and 
pointed significantly to the roughened 
notch by the bore. 

"See that — ” he spoke with great reluc- 
tance. "I’m afraid he did mean to end it 
all! He must have had the revolver at his 
temple when the heart attack started! And 
this roughened edge ploughed its way 
down his cheek as his arm dropped.” 

“Not Vicars!” the captain spoke posi- 
tively. "He shot at the mirror over there! 
Why did he — man — why?” 

"Spasms from angina are pretty dread- 
ful — ” said the doctor soberly. "If he 
was still clutching the gun, they could ac- 
count for anything!” 

In the morning the captain’s "boy” 
brought him' a silver bullet he had dug out 
of the wall behind the mirror. 

"I — looked for this!” he said. "On shore 
among my people — it is whispered that 
yesterday — he — had this bullet made! You 
know the meaning of the silver bullet?” 

"I have heard.” The captain set his 
mouth sternly. 

The boy nodded reassuringly. 

"You feared he meant to shoot himself 
- — this proves he did not! He was a very 
brave man. He died in a losing fight. 
And now — ” the , slim young Oriental 
shrugged his shoulders eloquently — "and 
now, God alone knows just which of the 
Dark Powers he was fighting!” 




By DOROTHY QUICK 

It takes courage to jump into the Unknoivn; but the Stranger understood — > 

and helped. 


T he girl sat on the edge of a cliff 
and gazed down at the jagged 
rocks below her, watching the 
water beat relentlessly upon them. The 
last rose tints of the sunset gave the eddy- 
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ing waters a translucent loveliness, but she 
shuddered as she looked at them. She 
couldn’t see the beauty, only that the rocks 
and water were terribly far away. 

"I haven’t the courage,” she half whis- 
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pered, her voice lost in the rushing waters. 
For a long while she sat quite still, star- 
ing blankly before her. From somewhere 
in the distance came the shriek of a whistle. 

Automatically the girl raised her head, 
listened, and laughed — a laugh that had no 
mirth in it. Fler thoughts, which had been 
a formless confusion, suddenly focused. 

“The factory whistle. Jim will be home 
soon. How he’ll rave when he doesn’t 
find me. If I went back, he’d beat me. But 
I won’t go! Dear God, help me to be 
brave.’’ 

With the force of her prayer she clasped 
her hands and moved convulsively. As 
she did so her pump slipped off and went 
down into the dimness. She strained her 
eyes to watch, but she could discern noth- 
ing in the darkness. So she listened, every 
nerve tense. 

But she heard nothing — only the swish- 
ing snarl of the water beating on the rocks. 
Her slipper had gone — soon she would fol- 
low. She dully wondered if it would hurt. 
She saw herself lying crushed and mangled, 
perhaps not dead, and began to shake. Un- 
steadily she got to her feet. She was go- 
ing away from the terror of the cliff, back 
to Jim — It would be horrible, but at least 
she knew what it was like. 

“If I were only brave,’’ she thought, 
“I wouldn’t go back.’’ She buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed hopelessly. 

All at once she was conscious of some- 
one near. She took her hands away to 
look. There was a stranger standing be- 
side her. 

“What is the matter?” he asked softly. 
There was no light and she could not see 
his face, but something in his voice swept 
her terror away. 

Without an instant’s hesitation she be- 
gan, “I want to die.” She pointed down- 
ward. “But I haven’t the courage.” 

“Perhaps I can help you.” There was 
deep understanding in his tones. "But 
first you must tell me why.” 


Strangely she didn’t wonder that he 
made no attempt to preach or dissuade her 
from her project. Her soul went out to 
the sympathy and understanding she sensed 
in him. Her words came tumbling out 
jerkily, one sentence after another. 

“I loved Bob — ^my family married me to 
Jim. Jim had money — a house. T was 
pretty and could cook. Jim didn’t love me, 
but I was useful. I hated him!” She 
clenched her hands until the nails, dig- 
ging into the soft flesh, brought drops of 
blood to the surface. 

“Yes?” questioned the stranger. "So — ” 
Monysyllables which left a gap to be filled. 

She went on, “I tried hard to like Jim — 
I couldn’t. He was a drunken beast. Bob 
kept on being sweet to me, brought me 
little things when Jim wasn’t there. Once 
he found me crying, saw my arms all black 
and blue. Then he took me in his arms.” 
She paused a second to savor fully the 
joys of the remembrance. 

“We decided to go away together when 
Bob got enough money,” the thread of her 
memory continued to unwind. “Jim came 
home early. I hid Bob but Jim was drunk. 
He began beating me. I tried to be brave, 
but God must have been asleep that night. 
I cried out. Bob came to help me — and 
Jim killed him!” 

The stranger was silent. 

She continued, "Jim got off — he was a 
wronged husband. The jury was on his 
side. It was worse than ever for me when 
he came back. I can’t stand it anymore. 
I want to go to Bob, only — I’m not brave 
enough.” 

The stranger moved a little nearer. 

"It only takes a minute,” he whispered, 
but in his low tones there was a vibrancy. 
“One second and it is over.” 

Her slight figure swayed, 'T can’t!” she 
gasped. 

The stranger took anothel step. 

“You won’t be alone. I will go too,” 
he said slowly. 
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"But why?” she began, then suddenly 
reached her hand out toward him. 

He ignored that and took a step tov/ard 
the edge of the cliff. "Come.” 

She moved forward. All at once she 
was aware of the sound of the water strik- 
ing the rocks below — those sharp, jagged 
rocks. She shrank back. "I’m afraid.” 

"Then return to him!” He flung the 
words at her. 

"No, no!” cried the girl. 

"You must choose between Jim and 
Bob,” he said sternly, then added, "once 
you did not take so long to decide.” 

"Bob might not find me,” she sobbed. 

"It only takes a second,” . he pleaded, 
"and then there is — Eternity!” 

The girl shivered again. "It is very 
• dark!” 

"At the bottom there is light.” 


"It will be very cold.” 

The stranger smiled. "My arms wjll be 
warm. Come!” he said softly, and this 
time held out his hand. 

The girl tried to grasp it, but he was 
going down — down into the blackness. 
There was a strange luminous light about 
him. It didn’t look quite so dark. 'The 
girl suddenly found courage. 

"Wait!” she cried, "I am coming!” 

From below the stranger was smiling at 
her with Bob’s smile, and his arms were 
outstretched. He wasn’t a stranger any- 
more — ^he was — Bob! Without one sec- 
ond’s hesitation, she flung herself into his 
arms. 

'They went down and down, toward the 
bottom. Bob’s lips were warm on hers. 
She did not even know when the waters 
enveloped her completely. 


Flight of Time 

By JOHN M. BARNARD 

/^VER our dreams and ever-changing plans. 

Like birds of prey begot outside earth’s laws, 
Time flies with ruthless haste, and what is man’s 
Must feel the terror of the dragging claws. 

Must feel the terror, and permit the dead 
To sit at tables loaded for the quick: 

Only the briefest moment may have fled 
Since pulses wearied and their tongues grew thick. 

The heavy shadow of the beating wings 
Shortens the days of all our promised years, 
Making of hope a gutted form that flings 
Us empty nights in which to catch our tears. 

And always, while our looted lives are spent, 

Time flaps forever on, destruction bent. 



"Listen, Sergeant. Act your age. 
You can’t kill people by 
making screedjy noises 
on a piece of stone.” 


eath 


MAWRy PES^AN 


Wore An Astrakhan Hat 


By WALTER C. BROWN 

Just a shabby old man in a woolly hat — who hitched 
his murders to a star 


W E WERE sitting in the Little 
Shanghai over a stone bottle of 
samshu. It was past midnight, 
and we had the back room all to ourselves 
except for a couple of Chinese playing 
ching gong, which is the Oriental idea of 
checkers. 

It was quiet as a joss-house in the Little 
Shanghai. The players pondered their 
board like a pair of dreaming Buddhas. 


The sifting of snow against the window 
might have been a warning hiss from the 
gold-thread kylin writhing across the blade 
silk curtain. 

"Rocky,” I said, "what was the strangest 
thing you ever ran across down here?” 

Every one calls him "Rocky,” but you’ll 
find him listed on the roils of the I4th 
Precinct as Detective-Sergeant Russell 
Stone, Chinatown Squad. And unless I 
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miss my guess it won’t be long before he 
turns in his stripes for a captain’s gold 
shield. 

He took a few moments to think it over. 
"I’d say it was the Man with the Astrakhan 
Hat.” 

"What was that — a murder case?” 

"We don’t know. Three men died, you 
see, but we were never sure.” 

"Why? Couldn’t you get a confession?” 

"Oh, yes. That’s the trouble. The 
confession specified murder. But if it was 
murder, then it’s the strangest case on 
record. Yes, and the queerest weapon 
ever used to kill.” 

"What was the weapon?” 

"Stars!” 

Rocky tossed out the word in the casual 
way he might have said "Knife” or "Gun” 
or "Poison.” 

I suppose I just sat there and looked at 
him. He lifted his narrow glass and ab- 
sorbed a few drops of the "triple fire” 
from Hong Kong. Sainshu is almost as 
thick as molasses, and has the sullen glow 
of Chartreuse. 

"How do you like this stuff?” he asked. 

“Two shots of this’d make the rabbit 
chase the bulldog,” I told him. “But let’s 
not get off the subject. You were going 
to spill a yarn about a Chink witli an 
Astrakhan hat who hitched his murders 
to a star.” 

"He wasn’t a Chink,” Rocky retorted, 
"and I didn’t say a word about telling the 
story. You asked a question, and I an- 
swered it.” 

"That’s known as quibbling,” I tossed 
back at him. "Do you want to be coaxed?” 

"It isn’t that. I’d be wasting my breath. 
You wouldn’t believe the story. Nobody 
does. Fact is, half the time I don’t believe 
it myself.” 

"That’s one swell prologue. Rocky. Go 
rjght on from there.” 

"No, I mean it. The thing doesn’t 
make sense. It’s a piece of black magic — 


a thousand years out of its time. You just 
can’t let yourself believe it.” 

"You try me,” I told him. "After the 
tilings I’ve seen tonight, I’m ripe to swal- 
low anything.” 

For Rocky had been showing me China- 
town — his Chinatown. It wasn’t anything 
like the Chinatown I’d seen a hundred 
times before. We went exploring in weird 
nooks and corners, places like Sword Alley, 
Half Moon Street, and Paradise Court. 

We met moon-faced Mark Sin, high 
priest of fantan; watched Yow Gat, the 
blind man, carve a perfect Chinese pink 
from a peach stone; heard Kow Lun play 
“Love comes to the least of men” on a 
bamboo flute, and had a drink of white 
whiskey with Wang Tsi, proud wearer of 
the last pigtail in Chinatown. 

We’d seen the wooden war drums of 
the Ting Tsien Tong, and the five sacred 
candles burning in the jade-crusted Lamp 
of Peace. We’d been smuggled past the 
bolted doors of the Plum Blossom Joss in 
coolie smocks to glimpse the fragrant 
shrine of Kwan-te and the eight-foot gong 
of hammered bronze. We had peeped 
through beaded curtains at the gilded bam- 
boo cages in the nortorious "Blue House” 
of Peking Court. 

All of which gives you a rough idea of 
what Rocky meant when he said "China- 
town.” And having had previous samples 
of Rocky’s yarns, I meant to add the story 
of the Astrakhan Hat if I needed a sub- 
poena to get it. 

I told him so in good, round Anglo- 
Saxon. 

<< A LL right,” Rocky agreed, "but rc- 
member, you asked for it. And no 
arguments. Just listen and keep your 
mouth shut. I’m tired of arguing about 
it.” 

"Okay,” I promised, "but start at the 
beginning. You call him the Man with 
the Astrakhan Hat and say he wasn’t a 
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Chink. Well, what was he? And what 
was his name? Or didn’t he have a name?” 

"Two names, in fact. His professional 
name was Astro. ’ He was an astrologer, 
and his star-parlor was in Pagoda Street, 
over the Green Buddha tea-house. His 
real name was Melchior Azrael something- 
or-other. I don’t remember exactly, except 
that it was a mouthful. You can look 
it up later if you’re interested. It’s all in 
the Precinct records. He came from Syria, 
or Armenia, or one of those places.” 

“Astrakhan hats are Persian,” I put in. 

"That doesn’t matter.” Rocky waved it 
aside. "I’ll never forget the night that 
shabby old man walked into the l4th with 
his fantastic tale about murder from the 
stars. We thought he was crazy and chased 
him out. That was a mistake that cost us 
about two weeks’ sleep before we found 
him again. 

«rriHlS all happened some years ago. 

Philip Connelly was Precinct Captain 
then. The House Sergeant was a hard- 
fisted Irishman named — ^well, let’s call 
him McDonald. You’ll understand why, 
presently. Looking back on it afterward, it 
seemed as if everything that was said and 
done that night fitted into a pre-arranged 
scheme. 

"I was on the midnight shift that week, 
and I had just reported. Now, coming 
or going. Captain Connelly was always on 
the dot. St. Mary’s was still striking 
twelve when he came out of his office, put- 
ting on his overcoat to go home. Outside 
it was snowing and blowing and bitter 
cold, something like tonight, only more so. 

Sergeant McDonald had taken over for 
the night. He was sitting at the desk -be- 
hind the railing, reading a newspaper — a 
late edition he had brought in with him. 
If he hadn’t brought in a paper that night 
the whole thing might have taken a differ- 
ent turning. 

"Any hot news there, Sergeant?” Con- 


nelly asked, winding a silk muffler around 
his neck. 

McDonald rattled the paper. "Nothing 
startling. Captain,” he replied. "Oh, I see 
where old Simon Brent dropped over 
dead.” 

"Heart?” asked Connelly. 

McDonald nodded. “He dropped over 
dead at the dinner table.” 

Now this Simon Brent was a regular 
Chinatown character. We all knew him. 
He wore an old frock coat and gates-ajar 
collar, and carried one of those cloth bags 
with a drawstring lawyers used before 
briefcases were invented. 

Brent owned a batch of Chinatown prop- 
erties — part of a family estate from a-^ay 
back, before there even was a Chinatown. 
He was supposed to have barrels of money, 
but he was a close-fisted old Shylock. 

Connelly stood there nodding his head 
over the news. “That’s the way I’d like 
to go when my time comes. No fuss, no 
bother — just a Zip! — and it’s over.” He 
pulled on his gloves and laughed. "But 
after dinner — not before. Well, good- 
night, boys.” 

"Good-night, Captain,” we said, and he 
went out. Nothing more was said about 
Simon Brent. Old men dropped over dead 
every day — nothing in that to talk about. 
Fact is, Brent had been a first-class 
nuisance, always wanting the Squad to 
crack down on tenants who didn’t come 
across with the rent. 

It was very quiet after Connelly left. 
McEtonald and I stayed out front, the rest 
of the boys started a pinochle game back in 
the roll-room. There’ d be a flurry for a 
few minutes every hour when the pull- 
boxes rang in, but that was all. 

One o’clock struck, two o’clock, three. 
By that time we had a couple of howling 
drunks down in the coop, and they started 
to out-yodel each other, banging on the 
cell-bars for music. McDonald threw down 
his paper. "I’ll fix that,” he said, and 
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went out. In a couple of minutes he came 
back, a little red in the face and rubbing 
his knuckles. There was no more singing. 

Everything was quiet again. McDonald 
kept turning pages and I was over at the 
bulletin board looking through the day’s 
fliers from Headquarters. Suddenly there 
were footsteps out in the hall. They were 
light, like a woman’s, and hesitated so long 
outside the door that both of us had our 
eyes glued on the knob, waiting for it to 
tarn. 

When it did, there was the Man with 
the Astrakhan Hat, and a blast of cold air 
that gave us goose pimples followed him 
in. 

“Shut that door!” McDonald barked, 
and he turned meekly and went back and 
closed it. Then he came slowly toward 
the railing, pulling off his funny round hat 
and bowing and scraping. He was covered 
all over with snow, as if he’d been walking 
in it a good while. 

McDonald smoothed down his paper. 
“Well, what do you want?” 

<<1j\XCUSE, Mister, please. I think I 
make a murder!” 

Out it came, just like that. Nothing 
sinister about him, no. A touch of the gro- 
tesque, perhaps, but just a shabby old man. 
He had a small face, dark and foreign, 
with a thin beaked nose and a silky beard 
all dotted with snow. You could tell by 
his eyes he was all wound up about some- 
thing. 

McDonald looked him up and down.. 
“You think you have,” he said, "but you’re 
not sure. Is that it?” 

The old man bobbed his head. "I am 
not sure. I try to kill him, and now he is 
dead.” He kept screwing up his face and 
making those cringing bows at the desk, 
holding that woolly hat in his hand. 

“Is that so?” said McDonald, very pleas- 
antly. When somebody walks in, hat in 
hand, and starts to tell you they’ve mur- 


dered someone, you learn to take it with a 
bushel of salt. Bona fide killers don’t act 
that way. You hear some wonderful yarns 
in a police station, especially late at night. 
Hopheads, drunks, reefer boys, half-wits 
or less — they’ll wander in and run off a 
long spiel about some imaginary crime. 
We’d given this fellow the once-over, and 
he looked like one of the tribe. 

McDonald looked past him and gave 
me the nod. I came up behind the man 
and gave him a quick fanning — we called 
it a frisking in those days. That was merely 
routine stuff. He had nothing on him more 
dangerous than a safety pin. 

There were a couple of packages in his 
overcoat podcets, wrapped in old news- 
paper. I didn’t open them. One felt like 
a book. The other was flat and narrow 
and made a rattling sound, almost like 
dice. 

The old man stood quiet enough while 
this was going on, but he was holding him- 
self in tight as a bowstring, and I saw 
that the facial contortion was nerves, and 
not a smirk. There was a sickly sweet 
smell about him I noticed, too. Thinking 
he might be a hophead, I pulled up his 
sleeve, but there were no needle marks in 
his arm. 

"Okay, Sergeant,” I reported. 

“Now, then,” McDonald went on, “we 
can get down to business. Step up a little 
closer. Pop. What was the name of the 
man you killed?” 

“His name is Simon Brent.” 

I pricked up my ears when I heard that 
name. 'These owl yarns generally tie up 
with something big, if they tie up at all, 
but Brent wasn’t important and his death 
was.n’t headline stuff. Page four, I think 
they gave it. 

But McDonald was an old hand at 
games like this. You couldn’t tell from 
his face he’d ever heard the name before. 
He reached for a pencil and pad. “Simon 
Brent. Where does he live?” 
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To our surprise, the old duffer gave the 
correct address — street and number. 

"What’d yuh kill him with — a knife?” 
asked McDonald. 

"No, Mister.” 

"Gun?” 

"No.” 

"Well, what? You must have had a 
weapon.” 

The old man made a wide gesture. "I 
kill him with the stars. I make the Curse 
of Draco for him, and he is dead. Your 
law make me go in prison now, yes?” 

That business about the stars was the 
tip-off to McDonald. He looked over 
at me and winked, as much as to say, 
"Watch me have some fun with this nut.” 
McDonald would listen to these goofy 
yarns and kid them along. There was a 
method in it. If they started to act vio- 
lent, he’d lock them up for observation, 
otherwise he’s shoo them along after 
awhile. 

"Well, I’ll tell you how it is. Pop,” he 
said with a perfectly straight face. "Our 
jails are full up just now. 'I don’t know 
that we’d have room for you. Maybe I 
could put you on the waiting-list, though. 
What’s your name?” 

McDonald pretended to write it down. 
"Melchior — Azrael — how do you spell that 
last?” He made the old fellow spell it over 
several times. 

"Where do you live?” 

He gave a number on Pagoda Street, 
right in the heart of Chinatown. 

Now I knew Pagoda Street from end to 
end, and I had never seen him afound there 
anywhere. I thought he was lying, and 
tried to trip him up. "Is that over Wan 
Lee’s shop?” I asked. 

"No,” he replied. "Wan Lee is other 
side. Where I live is teahouse called Green 
Buddha.” He was right about that. 

"What’s your line of business?” Mc- 
Donald broke in. 

Out came a business card. McDonald 


looked at it and handed it to me. The 
card was soiled with thumbmarks. In 
large type was the name "ASTRO,” and 
under it, "Let the Stars Guide You in Love, 
Marriage, Money Matters. Full Reading, 
50c. De Luxe Reading, $1.00.” • 

"So you’re a fortune teller, eh?” Mc- 
Donald snapped. 

"I am astrologer,” said Astro. "I read 
the stars.” 

"Yeah? You read the papers, too, don’t 
you? Trying to pull off some kind of a 
publicity gag, I guess.” 

Astro shook his head, He looked puz- 
zled. 

McDonald banged his hand on the 
newspaper. "You’re not kidding me. Pop. 
I read the papers, too, and it says right 
here in this paper that Simon Brent died 
of heart failure at the dinner table. What’s 
the stars got to do with that?” 

Astro waved the hat around excitedly. 
"I have tell you. 'The stars make his heart 
to stop. The Curse of Draco make him 
dead. Always before I am afraid to make 
this curse, but him I hate so strong I try 
it. I am glad I make him dead.” 

"So you hated Brent? Why?” 

"Mister, he put me from my house. Be- 
cause I have not enough money on day he 
mark down, he send men with yellow 
paper. They are strong men who push me 
outside. They laugh at me. They sell my 
bed and chairs. They sell my books and 
my maps. They leave me nothing, hie 
send them to do this, and so I have wish 
him dead.” 

"Oh, I see,” said McDonald, "you’ve 
wished him dead. Well, Pop, I take off 
my hat to you for a good, two-fisted wisher. 
I’ve had a whack at that game myself now 
and again, but nothing came of it. There’s 
no law against wishing a man dead, just 
so you don’t go ’round to his house and 
put a knife in his back.” 

"I do not need knife. Mister. I make 
the Curse of Draco on him. The stars kill.” 
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"Well, well,” said McDonald. "That’s 
a new wrinkle. This Curse you mention, 
what would it be like?” 

By this time the boys in the back room 
had heard our voices and come out to see 
what was going on. I saw that McDonald 
was all set to give the old fellow a ride 
on the merry-go-round. Naturally I didn’t 
take any stock in the old m'in’s jargon 
about the stars, but the rest of his story 
made sense, and I had a sort of uneasy 
feeling about the whole thing. 

Anyway, I slipped into Connelly’s office 
and closed the door and used his phone 
to call Brent’s house. When I heard the 
bell ringing at the other end I felt like a 
darn fool to be routing them up at 3 A.M. 
to answer silly questions. 

TT OWEVER, I got an answer right 
away. Brent’s houseman was still up, 
attending to things. I told him who was 
calling and a little about Astro, then I 
asked a few questions. 

The houseman assured me that no such 
person had ever called there, that no for- 
eign-looking man had been seen hanging 
about the place, and that if any threats 
had been made against Mr. Brent’s life, he 
had never mentioned it. 

"Were there any dinner guests tonight?” 

I asked. 

"No, sir. Just the family, as usual.” 

"Was Mr. Brent stricken during dinner, 
or after?” 

"Before dinner, sir. They had just sat 
down.” 

"And there’s no doubt whatever that it 
wds his heart?” 

"I don’t quite understand, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

"Well, all I’ve had so far is the news- 
paper account, and sometimes they say 
'heart’ — 

"Oh, no, sir. No doubt whatever. The 
doctor was quite positive. He could give 
you the details, sir. It was Dr. Robinson.” 


"Thank you,” I said, and decided to go 
the v/hole hog while I was about it. Doc 
Robinson didn’t take very kindly to the idea 
of being dragged out of bed at that hour 
and I didn’t get very far with my ques- 
tions. "Look at the death certificate,” he 
snapped. "I’ve been in practice thirty-five 
years, and I believe I’m competent to cer- 
tify to angina pectoris.” 

Bang went the receiver, and that was 
that. 

When I came out of Connelly’s office 
the boys were all crowding around the old 
man, laughing and joking, and his voice 
was away up, like a screech. "You do not 
believe. You think I lie. I show you. 
Give me name of bad man, man you hate 
very strong, and I show you what Draco 
do. He die — like that — quick!” The old 
man snapped his fingers by way of illus- 
tration. 

"Have I missed anything?” I asked Mc- 
Donald. 

■ "Oh, he’s been telling us how to work 
this Curse of Draco. It seems Draco is 
a bunch of stars somewhere — ^you know, 
like the Dipper — and we’re all hooked up 
to them by little threads or wires you can’t 
see or touch. He’s got a piece of smooth 
stone there, and a pencil. You put marks 
on the stone, then draw over it with the 
pencil, and that breaks all these wires and 
you fall down dead. Can you tie that one? 
Crazy as a loon, but harmless.” 

"Where’d he get this stone?” ' 

"Spain, he says. Spain! . I’ll bet he 
picked it up along the docks somewhere.” 

I pushed up front to see for myself. 
Astro had unwrapped his paper packages. 
In one of them was an Arabian manuscript, 
supposed to be the v/ork of Haji some- 
body-or-other. It was made up of a bunch 
of thin slats strung together through the 
ends, so you could spread it out like a 
little Venetian blind. The writing looked 
like half-melted music. 

The other package held the magic stone. 
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It was a very curious stone. It was black 
as soot, hard, and yet it felt greasy to the 
touch— something like jade. But it wasn’t 
jade. And it had a smell, a sickly sweet 
smell like rotting bananas. I rubbed my 
finger over it and it felt magnetized — ^very 
unpleasant. Did you ever handle a live 
snake.? 

' "Well, it felt like that, hard and scaly, 
yet sort of quivery underneath. This black 
stone had a number of cuts like little stars, 
arranged in a design — a sort of S in re- 
verse. I found out later this S shape fol- 
lowed the outline of Draco — the Dragon 
— one of the Northern Constellations. The 
little stars had a sort of glitter to them. 

Astro was hopping mad by this time. 
The boys’ razzing had worked him into a 
fury. I saw that the pupil of one eye 
had spread to a wide circle, while the other 
was just a pinpoint. And if you don’t 
know it, that’s a bad sign. 

"You, Mister,” he challenged McDon- 
ald. "You give me name, please. I kill 
him for you.” 

"Sure,” said McDonald. "Why not? It’s 
the chance of a lifetime. Try your gadget 
on the captain. That’s his name on the 
door over there — Philip Connelly. I guess 
we could get along without the captain,” 
and he winked at the boys. That raised a 
laugh. Connelly was a good copper, but 
not exactly what you’d call popular with 
his men. 

T he old man got busy right away. He 
copied the name off the glass panel and 
spread out his string of slats and began to 
jot down stuff that looked like Arabic writ- 
ing. After that he copied them onto the 
black stone, one under each star. 

"It is ready,” he announced. "You want 
I should make the Curse of Draco for 
him?” 

"Sure,” said McDonald, "go right ahead. 
We can hardly wait.” 

Astro picked up the black pencil. It 


looked like a carbon stick from one of the 
old-style arc lights. Well, he moved that 
black pencil from one star to another on 
the black stone, and you never heard such 
a shrill, snatching sound in your life. It 
was worse than a roomful of slatepencils 
going at one time. It put an edge to your 
teeth and made your blood crawl. We 
were all glad when the sound stopped. 

"It is done,” said Astro. 

"All right. Pop,” said McDonald, giv- 
ing us the wink again. "I hope you made 
a good job of it. If you didn’t, the cap- 
tain’ll come down here and kick the pants 
off you for dishirbing his sleep.” 

Just about this time the telephone 
buzzed, and Miller popped up from be- 
hind the switchboard. "Hey, Sergeant — 
a three-alarmer at Reimiger’s factory. The 
F. D. wants all the men you can spare to 
set up a fire-line.” 

McDonald raised his voice. "Break it up, 
boys, break it up. Back to the job. All 
right. Pop, wrap up your stars and run 
along now. We’ll see you again some 
time.” 

The old man gathered up his things 
and shuffled toward the door, mumbling 
and chuckling as he went out. Reimiger’s 
factory burned till dawn, and we forgot all 
about Astro and his magic stone. At eight 
o’clock my trick was over and I went home 
and went to bed. I had just about touched 
bottom when the phone rang. It was Ser- 
geant McDonald, and his voice was so 
shaken I could hardly recognize it. 

"Rocky,” he said, "I just had a call from 
the Precinct. Mrs. Connelly phoned them. 
The captain died last night!” 

I was still half asleep. "Died?” I said, 
"Where? How?” 

"At home. In his bed. He was asleep. 
Mrs. Connelly said he sat up, groaned, and 
toppled over. When the doctor got there 
he was dead.” 

Something went Click! in my mind and 
the question popped out. "What time?” 
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"Half- past three — this morning!” 

I didn’t say anything. It was all to sud- 
den for me. McDonald’s voice was shakier 
than ever. "Rocky, do you think it could 
be—?” 

"Don’t be a sap,” I cut in on him, sharp. 
"What’d the doctor say?” 

"Heart attack.” 

"Well, what’s queer about that? That 
could happen to anybody, anyw'here.” 

"Yes, but the time. Rocky! It was just 
half-past three when — 

"Listen, Sergeant, act your age. You’re 
carrying on like an old woman. You can’t 
kill people by making screechy noises on a 
piece of stone. That sort of thing belongs 
in the middle of Africa.” 

"But I’m the one who gave him the 
captain’s name. I’m the one who egged him 
on. I told him to go ahead. Rocky — I’ve 
got to find out for sure about that stone!” 

"Okay,” I told him, "wait for me. I’ll 
get dressed and come right over and we’ll 
get hold of the old man, just so you’ll 
get it out of your head. You’re crazier 
than he is.” 

I did that. I went around to McDon- 
ald’s house, and he looked like a haunted 
man. That telephone call had put about 
ten years on him. "Buck up, Sergeant,” I 
said, "you’re making a damn fool of your- 
self over nothing. It’s a coincidence, that’s 
all.” 

"Maybe,” he said, "but I’ve got to know. 
I feel like I murdered Phil Connelly.” 

"All right, we’ll start by going down to 
tlrat place on Pagoda Street. Maybe he’s 
still hanging around there. When you see 
him in broad daylight you’ll realize he’s 
nothing but a ragged old crackpot.” 

It was a two-story house. The Green 
Buddha was on the ground floor. The 
upstairs part had a separate entrance, and 
there was a "For Rent” sign tacked on 
tlie door. 'There was also a cheap tin sigii 
with the name "ASTRO” and a splatter of 
stars like a comet’s tail. 


"We’re too late. He’s been here and 
gone,” McDonald said, pointing to two 
sets of footprints in the snow drifted over 
the steps. 

We found the door unlocked and went 
up a dark staircase. The rooms were cold, 
bare, stripped of everything, and the win- 
dow panes frosted over solidly. 

The back room was black as midnight. 
I struck a match and looked around, then 
called McDonald. "Look at this,” I said, 
and struck another match. 

From baseboard to ceiling the smooth 
plaster walls had been painted with all 
sorts of signs, symbols, and hieroglyphics. 
On the ceiling itself was a cirailar chart 
of the zodiac as wide as tlie room. It was 
neat work, and the shiny black paint stood 
out against the white plaster like wrought- 
iron tracery. 

"Are there no windows in here?” Mc- 
Donald asked. 

"They’ve been smeared witli black 
paint,” I told him. "The old man wanted 
a spooky corner for his hoais-pocus.” 

"I don’t like it,” said McDonald. 
"Smell that sweet stuff in here?” 

I had, and the more you smelled it, the 
less you liked it. 

"He’s gone,” said McDonald, "and he 
won’t come back. There’s not even a place 
to sleep.” 

"Of course he’s gone. Didn’t he tell 
us how old Brent sold up his furniture 
because he couldn’t pay his rent?” 

"I’ve got to find him. And when I do. 
I’ll get the tmth out of him if I have to 
wring his neck!” 

"Well, there’s no use wasting any more 
time here. Come on. Sergeant.” 

"Where to?” 

"Over to Brent’s office. Maybe tliey 
can tell us something.” 

T) RENT’S office looked like nothing had 
been changed since Grover Cleveland’s 
time. There was a bald-headed bookkeeper 
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at a high desk and an old maid typist. They 
couldn’t do any work because everything 
but the ink was loclced up in a big iron 
safe and only Brent had the combination. 
Anyway, the bookkeeper told us about 
Astro. 

He told us Astro had fallen back with 
his rent until Mr. Brent had ordered a 
levy. Then the "funny little man” had 
come to the office, very much excited, and 
had made threats about some sort of curse 
he would bring down on them. 

“When was this?” 

"About a week ago.” 

"Was this just a general threat, or did 
he give any particulars?” 

"No, just general.” 

"Did he make these threats to Mr. Brent 
personally?” 

"No. Mr. Brent was out at the time. 
I was alone here in the office. I had to 
threaten to call the police before he would 
leave.” 

"Did he come in again?” 

"No, he never came back.” 

"So you put the old man on the street?” 

The booickeeper looked apologetic. 
"What else could we do? We have noth- 
ing but trouble with those Chinatown rents. 
You can’t get good tenants down there, so 
we have to protect ourselves.” 

“Do you know what became of Astro?” 

I asked him. 

"No,” he said, "I haven’t seen him 
since.” 

Outside, McDonald kicked at the snow. 
“We’ve got to find him. First thing you 
know he’ll get out of the city/’ 

"We’ll find him. Sergeant, don’t worry 
about that. He’s got no money. He won’t 
be far away. All we have to do is watch 
for the Astrakhan hat. That’ll be a cinch to 
trace. We can start right now — divide 
Chinatown between us. You take all this 
side of Mulberry Lane — I’ll take the 
other.” 

But it wasn’t as easy as that. At the 


end of the day neither of us had turned up 
a single trace of the old man. And when 
the midnight shift lined up in the roll- 
room of the l4th there was a lot of buzz- 
ing and whispering among the boys about 
Connelly’s sudden death and that hocus- 
pocus with the black stone. 

When McDonald walked in to call the 
roll you could have heard a pin drop. 
When that was over he looked along the 
line, and his face was white. “Men,” he 
said, "you’ve all heard by this time about 
what happened last night. Of course there 
is nothing in it, but I won’t rest easy till 
I have that old man back here for ques- 
tioning. God knows I had nothing against 
the captain. What I said was all in fun. 
I want you to bring in Astro. Turn the 
district upside down, if you have to, but 
bring him in! Dismiss!” 

But the old man refused to be found. 
We couldn’t understand it, for we covered 
Chinatown like a blanket. Day and night 
we had a man watching Pagoda Street, but 
he never came back there. We combed 
through the Homeless Shelter and the flop- 
houses. 

Day after day went by, a week, another 
week, and still no luck. McDonald had 
become a different man, haggard, brood- 
ing, red-eyed from lack of sleep. "I’ve got 
to find him!” he’d say, over and over. 
"I’ve got to know!” 

“Rocky,” he told me one day, "I’ve been 
on the force 28 years. Always I wanted 
to wind up with my own precinct. Yes- 
terday they offered to make me acting 
captain of the l4th, and I refused. I 
couldn’t go in there and sit at Phil Con- 
nelly’s desk. I just couldn’t do it.” 

There were tears in his eyes when he 
told me that — hard-fisted Sergeant Mc- 
Donald who’d handle a messed-up homi- 
cide stiff like you’d pick up a bag of laun- 
dry. 

Then, late one night, I found Astro. 

I spotted the Astrakhan hat. He was look- 
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ing ill the v/indow of Johnny May’s gro- 
cery store. As soon as he heard my foot- 
steps he was off, but I managed to hang 
onto his trail. 

I followed him to a tumble-down shack 
on Quince Street, where the gypsies have 
their winter quarters. I waited there half 
an hour and he didn’t come out. So I 
hunted up a phone and called McDonald 
at the Precinct. 

"Sergeant,” I said, "I’ve found him.” 

"Wait for me!” he shouted, and he was 
with me in less than two minutes. I pointed 
out the house. "Let’s go!” said McDonald. 

"Hold on. Sergeant. We go in and 
grab him. That’s easy. But then what.^ 
What’s the charge.^ Murder.^ Do you 
think any jury’d give an indictment? If 
you took that black stone into court they’d 
think you were the nut that ought to be 
locked up.” 

"Never mind the argument. We’ll grab 
him first — then we’ll see.” 

The front door was locked, so we waited 
until someone came out of the house, a 
yomig gypsy. I flashed my badge and we 
took him by the arm as far as the corner. 
"You have a key to that house?” I asked. 
"I’ll take it. Now, there’s an old man in 
there, an old man with a woolly hat. Which 
room is his?” 

rpHE gypsy told us, and we sent him for 
a w'alk. Then we got inside the house 
and found the room. There was no lock 
on the door and we came up on tiptoe. It 
was a small room, and dirty. Nothing but 
a cot, a chair, and a table with a kerosene 
lamp. 

Astro had the Arabic manuscript spread 
open on the table, and he was putting 
marks on the black stone. As soon as he 
saw us he jumped up, screaming. "Go 
away! You tell me there is no law. You 
tell me to make the Curse of Draco!” 

"Grab the stone!” I yelled to McDon- 
ald. Astro was clutching it, ready to run. 


McDonald got one hand on him and the 
old man hit at him with the stone. It 
caught McDonald on the neck and he went 
down as if he’d been shot. 

Small as tlie room was, the old fellow 
nearly got away from me. He hopped up 
on the cot and made a flying leap from 
the springs like a diving-board. I had to 
stop him with a left and a right, and in 
the excitement I clipped him harder than 
I intended. He folded up like a rag doll. 

McDonald was out cold. The edge of 
the stone must have caught him across 
the vagus nerve, for he was plenty sick 
when I got him back on his feet. Mean- 
while the stone and the manuscript went 
into my pocket, and as soon as McDon- 
ald could navigate we took Astro by the 
elbows and practically carried him back 
to the l4th. 

The old man was still too groggy to 
talk. "We’ll have to put him in the 
cooler till the bells stop ringing,” McDon- 
ald said. "You hit him too hard,” 

"How are you .booking him?” I asked. 

"Suspicious character.” 

We went into Connelly’s old ofiSce and 
I emptied my pockets. "Here it is, Ser- 
geant. Now that you’ve got it, what are 
you going to do with it?” 

"I don’t know, but ^e’// never see it 
again.” 

"It’s his property. This is confiscation. 
He’ll raise a howl.” 

"Let him howl.” 

The black stone seemed to hypnotize Mc- 
Donald. He kept touching it, and rubbing 
his finger over it, and gripping the pencil. 

"Now that you have it right in front of 
you,” I said, "does it look like a thing 
you could kill a man with?” 

"No, it can’t be,” he agreed, shaking 
his head. "Yet — ” 

"Look here. Sergeant, I told you from 
the start it was a silly idea. Coincidence, 
that’s all.” 

McDonald nodded. "I guess so. Still, 
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it scares you when' you think about it. But 
you can’t kill a man just by drawing one 
piece of stone across another. Nobody 
could do that. Remember the funny noise 
it made — ” 

The pencil screeched as he moved it, and 
it set my teeth on edge. "I wouldn’t fool 
with that thing,” I said, sharply. 

But the screeching didn’t stop. The black 
pencil was moving from star to star. "Stop 
that!” I yelled, and tried to take it away 
from him. 

McDonald pulled it free as if he were 
drawing a nail from a post. He looked 
frightened. '"That’s queer,” he mumbled, 
"I didn’t mean to do that. It pulled itself 
along, like it was in a groove. I couldn’t 
stop it.” 

"Then we heard somebody shout, and 
footsteps running back and forth. One of 
the boys stuck his head inside the door. 
"It’s Astro, Sergeant — ^he just keeled over 
in his cell. Looks like he’s gone!” 

McDonald and I looked at each other, 
then he turned as white as a sheet and 
flung the black stub away as if he’d just 
come out of a trance and found a snake 
in his hand. 

'T killed him. Rocky! There’s a curse in 
the thing! There is! For God’s sake, take 
it away from here!” 

He toppled into Connelly’s chair and 
sprang up again as if it had burned him. 

"I’ll see about this,” I said. "You stay 
right here in this office and keep that crazy 
talk to yourself.” 

It so happened that Doc Cameron, of 
the Coroner’s Office, was in the station at 
the time, and when he’d looked over the 
old man’s body I had a long pow-wow 
with him downstairs. 

"He tried a break. Doc, and I had to 
clip him. Would that have anything to 
do with it?” 

"Well,” said Cameron, “it wouldn’t 
help him any.” 

"I wish you’d go upstairs and tell all 
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that to the sergeant. Tell him it was my 
sock on the jaw that did it. He’s letting 
this thing run him ragged.” 

But all our words were wasted on Mc- 
Donald. "It’s the stone,” he said. "I 
know! Once could be a coincidence — twice, 
perhaps — but three times, never! There’s 
some kind of power in it we don’t know 
anything about. I wish to God I’d never 
laid eyes on the thing. It’s put blood on 
my hands!” 

We tried everything — reason, ridicule, 
argument. He never got over it. 

Perhaps the purple mark had something 
to do with that. It looked like a birth- 
mark, and it came out on his neck where 
the black stone had struck him. He went 
from one doctor to another, but he couldn’t 
get rid of it. Finally he gave up, turned 
in his stripe, and left the city. The last I 
heard of him he was working in a tire fac- 
tory in Akron. The mark was still on his 
neck. 

"But what became of the black stone?” 
I asked. "And what did you do with the 
Arabic manuscript?” 

"I burned the manuscript,” Rocky re- 
plied, "and I smashed the stone with an 
axe. It was quite a job. Then one day 
I took a boat ride down the bay, and every 
mile or so I dropped a piece of it over- 
board. It cost me a new overcoat, too.” 

"How was that?” I said. 

"Well, the stone left that sweetish smell 
in the pocket. I couldn’t get it out. I tried 
everything — sponging, steaming, dryclean- 
ing. Finally I got rid of the coat.” 

"Look here. Rocky,” I said, "you your- 
self don’t take any stock in that yarn about 
the black stone — ” 

"No,” he replied quickly. "No, of 
course not. Just a coincidence, those three 
deaths. What else could it have been?” 

He held his samshu glass against the 
lemon-colored lantern which hung over our 
booth like a midget moon. "Coincidence 
— it’s a funny thing, isn’t it?” 



By AUGUST V/. DERLETH 

There came to the courtroom One whose verdicts were heyond 
the law — but Eternally just 


UDGE HILLIER was very tired. 

For three weeks the trial of the 
United States versus Elsa Laing had 
dragged on in the Federal District Court, 
but at last the jury had retired, and with 
any reasonable fortune, the verdict would 
be rendered in a few moments, the sen- 
tence pronounced, and an end put to this 
troublesome case. The prosecuting attor- 
ney, a Government man, lean and hawk- 
nosed, with a mane of shaggy white hair, 
looked like a savage wolf to the attorney 
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for the defense, a small meek man dressed 
in an ill-fitting suit of black clothes, who 
in turn was being catalogued in the prose- 
cuting attorney’s mind as a beaten dog. 
These mental pictures were not exactly 
inappropriate. 

Tire judge sighed and looked anxiously 
toward the jury room. 

Even as he looked, the door opened and 
the jury began to file back, into the box. 
The judge sighed, put on his spectacles, 
rustled his papers, shot a look almost of 
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pity at the defendant, a frail woman not 
over forty, whose look of abject despair 
was disconcerting, and turned to the jury. 
The foreman stood up. 

"Have you reached a verdict?” asked 
Judge Hillier in a tired voice. 

“We have reached a verdict, your 
Honor.” The foreman of the jury hesi- 
tated a moment, looked nervously at the 
defendant, and said, "We find the pris- 
oner guilty of the charge of using the 
mails to defraud.” 

A cry escaped the woman, but her at- 
torney bent quickly to soothe her. In a 
moment he had risen, opened his lips to 
speak, and was about to ask for a retrial, 
when he was disconcerted by the sergeant- 
at-arms who had been cautiously whisper- 
ing to someone in the hall, had shut the 
door, and was now coming down the aisle 
with a yellow sheet of paper in his hand. 

"Your Honor,” began the attorney for 
the defense. 

“One moment, Mr. Bartlett,” said the 
judge, as he bent and took the telegram, 
for such it was, from the extended hand 
of the court official. 

“It was found just outside the court- 
room, your Honor,” whispered the ser- 
geant-at-arms. "There was no envelope.” 

The judge reflected fleetingly upon the 
unusual lack of an envelope; then he 
looked at the telegram, which had appar- 
ently not been folded or creased in any 
manner. 

The printing at the top was strikingly 
faded in comparison to the sharp black of 
the message. He read; 

A SUPREME JUSTICE WILL ARRIVE 
TOMORROW TO PASS ON THE 
TRIAL OF ELSA LAING AND TO 
CONSIDER HER CRIMINAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY STOP YOU WILL NOT 
OCCUPY THE BENCH DURING THE 
TIME HE PRESIDES STOP HE WILL 
BE PRESENT AT THE OPENING OF 
COURT. 


Judge Hillier dropped the paper, took 
off his spectacles, and began to polish 
them with a slow and irritating delibera- 
tion. 

"Your Honor,” began the attorney for 
the defense again. 

"Please, not now,” said the judge test- 
ily. He continued to polish his glasses, 
looking from the yellow sheet of paper 
to the woman in the prisoner’s box, and 
w'ondering what had caused the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take up her case at this 
point. Presently he addressed the court. 

"I am advised that the Government will 
pass on this case in the morning and will 
assist in determining the criminal respon- 
sibility of 'the defendant. I will not oc- 
cupy the bench tomorrow since a Supreme 
Justice will sit in my place. I am obliged, 
therefore, to adjourn the court until ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

A murmur ran through the court, but 
the sharp rap of the judge’s gavel silenced 
it. 

The attorney for the defense allowed 
himself a brief flash of hope, patted his 
client’s hand, and drew a deep breath, 
while the prosecuting attorney openly ex- 
hibited his impatience at this unforeseen 
delay. 

The judge descended the bench. "Mon- 
strous,” he murmured, sensing in the in- 
terfering telegram a criticism of his court. 
Then he went into his chambers and 
closed the door. There he opened the tele- 
gram once more, and immediately his eyes 
fell upon a line which he had somehow 
missed at first reading. 

YOU WILL ISSUE SUMMONS TO 

MR. JAMES MACINTYRE MRS. 

JANET STRAIKER AND MR. 

RICHARD RAJOHN TO PRESENT 

THEMSELVES TO AWAIT THE 

PLEASURE OF THIS COURT TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING. 

For a moment Judge Hillier imagined 
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that some ghastly thing had happened to 
his eyes, for he had at first most certainly 
seen only the lines he had originally read 
from the bench. Yet this added line had 
abruptly appeared and had an aspect of 
permanence. Judge Hillier closed his eyes 
tightly, then flashed them open and looked 
at the telegram. It was all there, both the 
lines he had read before and the additional 
line he had only just seen. He took off 
his glasses and looked at them as if they 
were responsible for the defection of his 
eyesight that had caused him to miss the 
last line on first reading. 

Then, with a sigh, he sat down to issue 
a summons to each of the persons men- 
tioned in the wire. 

O N THE following morning, court 
was packed. Judge Hillier was nerv- 
ous, for he must open court within a few 
moments, and as yet the Supreme Justice 
had not arrived. Ten o’clock struck. He 
waited a few moments more, then stalked 
grimly from his chamber to the bench, 
his quick eyes seeking and finding the 
three who had been summoned at the 
mysterious direction of the Supreme 
Justice. 

He took up his gavel and brought 
it down once or twice. He was about to 
speak when there came a confused mur- 
mur from the courtroom, and a simul- 
taneous craning of necks toward the door 
of the chamber he had just quitted. He 
turned, and to his amazement saw coming 
toward him the Supreme Justice, a ven- 
erable old man whose, face seemed strik- 
ingly familiar, attired in full regalia,, who, 
even as he walked, nodded to Judge 
I-Iillier while waving him aside with his 
right hand. 

The Supreme Justice ascended the 
bench and after gazing around the room 
rapped for order. 

Then he began to speak in a slow, care- 
fully modulated voice that brought an in- 


stant hush to the eager onlookers. “The 
case of the United States versus Elsa Laing 
was held over until today at the express 
request of the Department of Justice. This 
case having been brought to our attention, 
the Department of Justice will this morn- 
ing dispose of it through their representa- 
tive who now occupies the bench. 

"Elsa Laing has been found guilty in 
this court of using the mails to defraud. 
What her crime was, has not been ade- 
quately defined in the opinion of the De- 
partment of Justice. It becomes my duty 
to ascertain this. Ostensibly — I say osten- 
sibly advisedly — Elsa Laing conducted a 
highly questionable business, upon the as- 
surance of an income adequate to support 
both her and her aged mother, an income 
to be made throughout the year during 
which the business she conducted was to 
remain in operation, and to be of an 
amount sufficient to last through Elsa 
Laing’s lifetime and also that of her 
mother. 

“The defendant’s argument is that she 
worked at the direction of someone she 
did not know, but had been assured by a 
respected citizen of this community that 
her business was strictly legal, and, drawn 
on by the hope of a secure home for her 
mother and herself, she entered into this 
business, not entirely without reluctance. 
This court has shown that the assurance by 
letter of this respected citizen was a for- 
gery; whether by the defendant’s hand or 
not remains yet to be proved. 

“The defendant was engaged in selling 
a group of secret bond and stock issues 
in valueless companies, bonds and stocks 
upon which in the space of ten months 
an enormous profit had piled up. This 
court has shown that this profit lias evi- 
dently been hidden somev/here, for Elsa 
Laing’s bank account shows nothing but 
the flat sum which she was to receive for 
nine months’ work, a sum which had 
been paid in cash by installments into her 
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account at the end of each quarter by per- 
sons unknown. 

“With the exact manner in which this 
fraud was carried out this court is not at 
this moment concerned.” 

The Supreme Justice paused and looked 
cold, yet kind eyes, his strong long-fin- 
gered hands conveyed to everyone in the 
courtroom a sense of power so great that 
w'hen his voice ceased to sound, those in' 
the great room did not break the hush by 
so much as a whisper. 

A gain the supreme Justice spoke. 

“The Department of Justice has 
caused an investigation to be made, and 
has gone into the details of the case of 
the United States versus Elsa Laing with 
much greater care than the investigators 
of this District have apparently done.” 

Once more the Supreme Justice paused. 
Then he raised his voice and said, “James 
Ordan Macintyre is in the courtroom in 
answer to our summons. Let him rise and 
come forw'ard.” 

In the silence that hung in the room, 
the disturbance made' by the corpulent fig- 
ure of James Ordan Macintyre, one of the 
city’s most prominent bankers, sounded 
thrice as loud as it was. Macintyre’s al- 
most benevolent face v/as beaded with 
perspiration, and his hands trembled. 

“James Ordan Macintyre,” intoned 
the Supreme Justice slowly, " you were 
summoned to appear before this court so 
that w^e may enter more fully into the mat- 
ter of Elsa Laing and her criminal re- 
sponsbility.” 

For a split second a rustle disturbed the 
quiet of the courtroom as the attorney for 
the defense, his 'face gleaming with hope, 
leaned toward his client. Then the voice 
of the Supreme Justice sounded again. 

“On the twenty-first of December last, 
you, having carefully disguised yourself, 
approached Miss Elsa Laing, who until 
only a few months before had been in 


your employ, with a scheme for the sale 
of worthless stocks, which you speedily 
convinced her were good, using a letter 
from a certain citizen of this community 
to add weight to your false claim. Miss 
Laing, the defendant in this case, agreed 
to take the helm of the so-called Universal 
Stock and Bond Company, wEich was 
ostensibly a mail-order brokerage house. 
The defendant assumed her duties on con- 
sideration of: the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, to be paid at the rate of five thou- 
sand dollars a quarter into her account at 
the First National Bank of this city. Thus 
far Miss Laing has received the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, or three-quarters 
of the sum she felt was necessary to main- 
tain her for the remainder of her life. 

“But, though Elsa Laing signed all out- 
going letters, she answered none but 
those expressly left for her to answer, for 
the extraordinary procedure through which 
Miss Laing was required to do v/as this; 
all incoming mail was kept sealed and 
was left in the office of this Universal 
Stock and Bond Company which was lo- 
cated at number seven. Lord Street, in 
office number three hundred and forty- 
two of the Salsay Building in this city. At 
night, the mysterious director of this cor- 
poration — ^you, Mr. Macintyre — came to 
this office, opened this mail, and left only 
those letters which required answ^ers, oc- 
casionally with directions for her replies. 

“As I have before pointed out, the 
bonds and stocks in which this company 
specialized were highly speculative and in 
many instances almost worthless. As a 
result of the Company’s activities, you, 
Mr. Macintyre, made a net profit of one 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars, which, is now drawing four and one- 
half percent interest in the Merchant’s 
Bank of Talullah, Illinois. Do you admit 
the facts?” 

It was on the tip of Mr. Macintyre’s 
tongue to burst into a tirade of baffled fury 
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against the justice on the bench, but a 
greater power than his was in possession 
of his faculties; the only sound that 
escaped his lips was a low "Yes,” accom- 
panied by a slow nod. A mutter of amaze- 
ment passed through the courtroom. 

"It is the order of this court,” con-, 
tinued the Supreme Justice in a cold even 
voice, "that you pay the aforesaid sum, 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
dollars, together with the interest that 
has accrued, back to the swindled inves- 
tors whose names are on file in the office 
of the Universal Stock and Bond Com- 
pany. Furthermore, be it hereby ordered 
that any action on your part against this 
court will result in your prosecution on 
the charge of using the mails to defraud. 
You will finally complete the payment of 
twenty thousand dollars to Miss Elsa 
Laing by an additional five thousand dol- 
lars, and will besides pay all the costs of 
her trial. You may sit down.” 

To the surprise of everyone in the court- 
room, James Ordan Macintyre slumped 
down into his seat without a murmur of 
protest, his face gray with terror. 

The Supreme Justice smiled at the be- 
wildered judge who sat below the bench, 
clasped his hands before him, closed his 
eyes, and stood for a moment in silence. 
Then an expression of weariness passed 
over his calm features, and he looked 
once more into the courtroom, where he 
encountered the now hopeful gaze of the 
defendant, and smiled at her so kindly that 
she could not help smiling in return. 

"In answer to the summons of this 
court,” he said, "Mrs. Janet Straiker is 
in the room. Let her rise and come for- 
ward.” 

Mrs. Janet Straiker, social leader and 
respected citizen, rose from her place in 
the rear of the crowded courtroom and 
made her way as if in a daze to the rail 
before the bench. She was a tall, im- 
posing Vi'oman, dressed now in plain sport 


ensemble with a lorgnette swinging on a 
cord from her neck. Her face was pale, 
and about her eyes there was the suspi- 
cion of fright and dismay. 

"Mrs. Janet Straiker,” intoned the 
Supreme Justice, "you were summoned to 
appear before this court so that we may 
enter more fully into the matter of Elsa 
Laing and her criminal responsibility. 

"Many years ago, v/hen you were still 
a young woman, you were indiscreet, ac- 
cording to the conventions of your social 
order. Among those of your acquaint- 
ances who hold evidence of your indis- 
cretion, the nature of which- it is not the 
purpose of this court to probe, is James 
Ordan Macintyre. 

"On the fifteenth of last December, the 
said James Ordan Macintyre appeared be- 
fore you with a letter which he requested 
you to sign. He pointed out that the let- 
ter recommended stocks and bonds which 
were not solid investments, and sup- 
ported a projected business, in short, the 
Universal Stock and Bond Company at 
present under discussion in this court. You 
objected to signing this letter, knowing 
that your, signature carried weight, but the 
said Macintyre forced you to sign by 
threatening to expose the now forgotten 
indiscretion in your past. You signed. 
Precisely one week ago today you swore 
in this court that the letter you then signed 
was a clever forgery. Do you admit the 
facts?” 

Mrs. Straiker could only nod; her voice 
had forsaken her. It seemed to her that 
she stood in a vast assembly, as if indeed 
the very heavens were stretching above her 
instead of the roof of the courtroom. She 
thought she heard the justice say "a victim 
of circumstance,” and then abruptly came 
to herself. 

The Supreme Justice was speaking once 
more. “Mrs. Janet Straiker,” he said, "by 
committing perjurj' you open yourself to 
prosecution under the laws of this coun- 
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try. However, it is not the intention of 
this court to prosecute petty charges and 
> you are hereby dismissed, without danger 
of such charges being pressed in the fu- 
ture. Let no disrespect for this country’s 
laws occur again. You may sit down.” 

Mrs. Straiker felt that if she had not 
sat down when she did, she would un- 
questionably have collapsed. 

/^NCE more the cold, steely eyes of the 
Supreme Justice sought out the form 
of James Ordan Macintyre. 

"James Ordan Macintyre,” intoned the 
justice once again, "rise.” Without await- 
ing for his order to be obeyed, the justice 
continued. "In a safety box numbered seven 
hundred and seventy-six in the Merchant’s 
Bank of Talullah, Illinois, you have locked 
certain papers relating to the aforemen- 
tioned Mrs. Janet Straiker. You are car- 
rying the key for this box in the pocket on 
the lower left side of your vest. 

"It is the order of this court that you 
surrender this key at once to the register 
of this court, or prepare to face prosecu- 
tion on the charge of blackmail. Come 
forward.” 

James Ordan Macintyre had stood as if 
hewn in stone. Now he came hesitatingly 
forward, his hands trembling, beads of 
perspiration standing out on his porcine 
face. Without a sound he turned over the 
key of his safety box to the register of the 
court. He wanted to ask the justice whether 
there was anything he didn’t know, but 
felt instinctively tliat the man on the bench 
could have answered "No,” without the 
slightest deviation from the truth. And 
James Ordan Macintyre would have be- 
lieved him. 

"You may sit down,” resumed the Su- 
preme Justice. "The papers relating to the 
aforementioned Mrs. Janet Straiker will 
be destroyed, as is fitting.” 

The justice waited until the banker had 
regained his seat; then he looked once 


more out upon the people assembled in the 
room. Still silence reigned. 

"Mr. Richard Rajohn is in the court- 
room in answer to our summons. Rise 
and come forv/ard.” 

A tall thin man dressed in morning 
clothes came nervously up to the rail and 
faced the justice. He wore a pince-nez on 
a black ribbon, and carried gloves and hat 
in his hands. 

"Your Honor,” he murmured. 

The Supreme Justice leaned forward. 
"Mr. Richard Rajohn,” he intoned, "you 
were summoned before this court so that 
the case of the United States versus Elsa 
Laing could be assisted to a more satis- 
factory conclusion tlran has been reached 
by the District Court in the present ses- 
sion.” 

The man at the rail bowed nervously. 

"Despite the directing/ hand of James 
Ordan Macintyre,” continued the Supreme 
Justice, "yours was the intelligence behind 
the colossal fraud which has been per- 
petrated, and for whose success Elsa Laing 
was intended to suffer. For its conception 
you were p.aid one hundred thousand dol- 
lars by the aforementioned Macintyre, who 
hoped to profit exactly one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars during the year 
which was to embrace the operations of 
the Universal Stock & Bond Company. 
J"his was on the seventh of December last, 
and the payment was made in Government 
bonds at your home. No witnesses were 
present, and no record of payment was 
made. 

"Since that time you have not infre- 
quently advised James Ordan Macintyre 
in its operation. Do you admit the facts?” 

Mr. Richard Rajohn looked into the 
eyes of the Supreilie Justice and dropped 
his gaze, for he saw in them a fierce white 
glow, as if great fires were burning deep 
within them. 

"I admit the facts, your Honor,” he 
murmured. 
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"It is the order of this court,” continued 
the Supreme Justice, "that you distribute 
this one hundred thousand dollars to char- 
ity in this city. You will make a note of 
every distribution, and will record it with 
this court within twenty days of this date. 
Should you fail to follow this order, even 
by so much as one cent of the sum men- 
tioned, you v/ill be prosecuted for your 
complicity in the plot this court has un- 
covered. You may sit down.” 

Mr. Richard Rajohn went back to his 
seat in silence. No murmur disturbed the 
eager crowd, no rustle broke the almost 
oppressive quiet. 

The Supreme Justice leaned toward the 
prisoner. 

"Miss Elsa Laing,” he intoned, "rise 
and receive the verdict of this court.” 

The woman rose, her head thrown back 
fearlessly, her attorney at her side. 

"It is the order of this court that the 
United States marshal free you imme- 
diately. It is furthermore the order of this 
court that Mr. John Bartlett, attorney-at- 
law, attend to the payment of his fees and 
of any other fees by James Ordan Mac- 
intyre, as previously ordered, and that he 
make a complete report to this court within 
ten days.” 

A glad cry escaped the woman, but it 
died away at once, for on the other side 
of the bench, the attorney for the prose- 
cution had risen, and on his face was a 
cloud of anger. 

"I object!” he thundered. 

rpHE Supreme Justice turned and gazed 
“L at the attorney for the Government. 
"Mr. Jason Hamilton, attorney for the 
Government,” he said, "this court over- 
rules your objection and calls you for- 
ward.” 

Slowly, as if drawn by an irresistible 
magnet, the attorney for the prosecution 
came forward, his eyes fixed upon the now 
forbidding features of the Supreme Jus- 


tice. On his face there was an expression 
of unreasonable fear. 

"Mr. Jason Hamilton,” said the Su- 
preme Justice, "it'is the duty of any agent 
for this Government to further the cause 
of justice. Two weeks ago it came to your 
notice that Miss Elsa Laing proposed to 
suggest that she suspected her mysterious 
employer of being James Ordan Macintyre, 
but you objected to her making such a 
suggestion in the courtroom, though you 
yourself suspected the same fact. Is this 
not true?” 

The attorney for the prosecution, who 
but a moment before had dared break 
into the silence of the courtroom by shout- 
ing his objection, hung his head. From 
his lips came an ashamed, "It is true, your 
Honor.” 

"It is the order of this court,” said the 
Supreme Justice, “that you be suspended 
from the service of the Government, and 
it is the further recommendation of this 
court that the bar thoroughly examine your 
standing.” 

The Supreme Justice swept the court- 
room with his eyes. 

"Mr. James Ordan Macintyre, Mrs. 
Janet Straiker, Mr. Richard Rajohn, rise.” 

There was a hurried, bewildered move- 
ment in the court, as one by one, the three 
who had been to the rail once already 
came forward to stand beside the attorney 
for the prosecution. 

"As this court has before said, it is not 
our intention to prosecute you for your 
parts in the matter before us, and this 
court now directs that it be recorded that 
all harm wrought by your dishonesty and 
deception has been undone, this record to 
be contingent upon the carr)’ing out of the 
previous orders of this court. 

"As for your punishment, that will be 
fixed at a later time. You will again appear 
before me. That is all. This court is ad- 
journed; after recess Judge Hillier will 
again occupy the bench.” 


“COME TO ME!” 
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For a full minute there was no move- 
ment in the courtroom. Then came a great 
sigh, as if the scores of people present 
had sighed together, and immediately the 
onloojcers began moving slowly toward 
the door. Elsa Laing got up. She moved 
to where the Supreme Justice stood look- 
ing over the courtroom, and stopped be- 
fore the bench. Tie bent and smiled at 
her, his eyes warm and kind. 

"Thank you,” she murmured simply. "I 
prayed. Only for a little while did I doubt. 
Forgive me for that. I knew they could 
not punish me.” 

Then she, too, went from the room, 
follov/ed by her attorney. The Supreme 
Justice was left alone with Judge Hillier. 
To him he now turned and spoke in a 
gentle voice, "Contrary to your fear of yes- 
terday, no censure of your court was im- 
plied in our message to you. How can any 
man pass judgment justly.? He must do his 
best. You have done your best. Continue 
to do so.” 

And then, before Judge Hillier could 
reply, a remarkable change came over the 
Supreme Justice. Before Judge Hillier’s 
eyes, the justice's black robes changed into 


a dazzling white, and about his entire body 
a brilliant glow came into being. The 
Supreme Justice raised his arms and 
smiled; then he was gone! 

For a minute Judge Hillier sat rooted 
to his chair. Then he rose, shakily, steady- 
ing himself against the bench, and moved 
toward the spot where , the Supreme Jus- 
tice had stood. His mind was in turmoil, 
he walked automatically, his free hand 
pressed against his throbbing temples, and 
an ineffable sweetness filled his entire be- 
ing. He stepped from the bench aifd en- 
tered his chamber. 

There his eyes was caught by something 
gleaming on his desk, and he knew it at 
once as the telegram he had received on 
the preceding day. He stepped over to it 
and looked down at it. It was no longer a 
sheet of yellow paper — it was no longer 
even paper. And it was shimmering and 
gleaming like the fire of a million gems, 
and from the shimmering surface of white 
stuff the message had faded and vanished, 
and in its stead had come anotlier, its 
words alive with movement, writhing in 
unquenchable, eternal flame: 

’’Come to Me, all ye persecuted — ” 
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THE SHAPE OF THRILLS TO GOME 


Peer into the future with us for a few minutes ■ — and 
take a look at what is coming in the next 

WESRD TALES 

THE RETURN OF THE GREAT LOVECRAFT 

Scheduled for your next issue of WEIRD TALES is a NEW novel by LIOWARD 
PHILLIPS LOVECRAFT — titled The Case of Charles Dexter Ward. This is NOT a 
reprint, has never before been published — is a scoop exclusive to the pages of WT. Too 
long to run complete in one issue, Charles Ward will appear in two instalments of twenty 
thousand words apiece, the first in the May and the second in the July number. Thus we 
are giving you complete the longest story LOVECRAFT ever wrote; and it is a completely 
enthralling one. 


Long-time readers who have enjoyed — since the founding of the magazine — the 
writings of this supreme master of the weird tale, will find in this one plenty to 
remind them of the old days; the Necronomicon of the mad Arab Abdul Alhazred, 
for example, together with the Cthulhu tribe, are back again in full force. Wliile 
old and new readers alike will thrill over the perfect wealth of thrills in this full- 


blooded horror drama by an author who 
reigns as undisputed lord of the fantasy 
field. 

A.S far as is known, this is the “liast of the 
Lovecr»fts” — although there is a bare possi- 
bility that WEIRD TALES may be able to 
present just one more at some future date. 
August W. Derieth, discoverer of Charles Wardf 
writes: “A year ago Donald Wandrei and I 
learnt that there existed two unpublished 
HOWARD LOVECRAFT novels, The Case of 
Charles Dexter Ward, and 
The Dream Que^st of Un- 
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the first fifty-one pages 
of Kadath, and all of 
Ward last summer. To 
the best of our knowledge the remainder of 
Kadath has been lost, though we are still search- 
ing. There is no other Lovecraft story — and the 
possibility of Kadath turning up Is remote.’" 

Here. then. Is o chance ihaf you cannof erfford 
to miss — for this novel Is the very last of the 
LOVECRAFT works . . « unless, of course, August 
Derteth’s quest for The Dream Quest should be 
successful. 

To make certain of reading this grand 
tale, why not ask your newsdealer to reserve 
you a copy of WEIRD TALES? 


“The Last of 
the Lovecrafts" 


SEABTJBY QUINN has turned in a tale 
of those souls in revolt — witches I It’s a 
yarn told in the old tradition, is com- 
plete with the casting of spells and the 
evil eye, and the sticking of pins in wax 
and leaden images ; but there are heaps 
of new goose-flesh angles. Read of the 
“Black Artists” — co-opters of the powers 
of darkness in their war to the death 
with the saints and angels! 

We wioh there v/ere space to 
tell you about all the other 
grand yarns booked for the 
May number — but guess you’ll 
just have to get the magazine 
and read them for yourself! 


The May Issue Will Be on Sale At Your Newsstand on Marofi 1st 





“Wten Hildur took the crucifixes from 
the grave she allov/ed it to escape.” 


“And so we have driven a 
stake into something as 
dead as a htnip of earth.” 


Vhe 



Horror 


By THORP McCLUSKY 


A Goose-flesh tale of the Thing that had been Karl Maercklein, and the 
corpse of a once-lovely girl — aizd the fearful laughter 
that floated over the cemetery. 


1. Two Strange Deaths 

I T WAS ia May that Karl Maercklein 
knotted a steel-yard weight to his 
ankles and jumped off the covered 
bridge three miles south of our village, to 
drown in the swift cold waters of the Lit- 
tle Stony, and it was still the month of 
May when they buried Jorma Nurmi in the 
Nurmi family plot, a scant score of feet 
from the white wooden fence that sepa- 
rates the Dutch Reformed iection of our 
cemetafy from the several other Protestant 
denominations. People whispered that 
Karl had taken his own life because of old 


Sven Nurmi’s oath that never would a 
daughter of his marry a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. They said, too, that Jorma had 
died of a Iproken heart. And at the time 
I agreed with them — ■ 

I did not attend Jorma’s funeral. No 
Dutchman did, for we all knew w'ell 
Sven’s hatred of us — a hatred whose 
genesis Sven himself, perhaps, had for- 
gotten. But I called at the house in the 
morning, reasonably certain that Sven 
would retire to the kitchen through those 
hours, that Jorma’s Dutch friends might 
pay her poor still body their last respects. 
And so it was: Sven had effaced himself. 
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Chris Petersen met me at thp door and 
ushered me into the house with that 
stealthy unctuousness which undertakers 
seem able to put bn and take off at will. 

"For Lord’s sake, Chris,” I remember 
whispering to him as I stepped into the 
hallway, "don’t be so sanctimonious. Sven 
hasn’t any love for me; I feel jumpy 
enough as it is, coming here.” 

He looked at me, then. And in that 
instant an odd chill of bewilderment swept 
me. For stark horror was in his eyes. 

"What’s the matter, Chris?” I said, 
quickly. 

"Nothing,” he muttered. "Nothing.” 
We were already at the living-room door. 
Abruptly his gloved hand dropped from 
my arm. "She’s in there.” 

I went forward, alone, toward the 
flower-banked casket. 

Even in death Jorma Nurmi was beau- 
tiful. I had not seen her since Karl 
Maercklein’s funeral, and then only for a 
moment, and her face had been drawn and 
wan and her eyes red-rimmed from weep- 
ing. But now her girlish beauty was 
breath-taking. She lay as though lightly 
asleep, her slender hands crossed above her 
breasts, her fine-spun hair like gleaming 
gold upon the satin pillow. 

I looked at her for a long moment while 
my mind thronged with recollections of 
her: as she had looked running to school, 
at husking-parties, or waving to me, 
starry-eyed, riding past my house in Karl 
Maercklein’s decrepit old sedan. Then, 
with a lump in my throat and a dimness 
before my eyes, I stepped into the dining- 
room and spoke briefly, and I hope con- 
solingly, to the distraught mother. My 
exact words liave escaped my memory. I 
was too saddened by the double tragedy. 

I HAD forgotten the horror I had seen 
lurking in Chris Petersen’s eyes. But 
as I left the house he stopped me. 

We were alone on the porch, he stand- 


ing beside the rail, I, pausing on the top- 
most step. 

"For God’s sake, Chris,” I said, then, 
"tell me what’s wrong. You don’t look 
yourself at all.” 

He licked his lips and nodded. 

"It’s them,” he muttered, almost shame- 
fully. His head jerked toward the living- 
room windows. “Karl Maercklein, in his 
grave these two weeks, and Jorma, fol- 
lowing him so soon.” 

I looked into his eyes again, and checked 
an impulse to smile; for the realization had 
come to me sharply that whatever had put 
the fear in this stolid undertaker’s soul and 
the quaver in his voice was a thing not idly 
to be pooh-poohed or laughed away. 

"I don’t understand, Chris,” I said 
soberly, after a moment. "You’re speak- 
ing in riddles.” 

His gloved fingers reached out and 
touched my arm. I could feel the tension 
and the trembling in them. 

"There is a strangeness about Jorma’s 
death; I have been talking with Doctor 
Strom ” 

I listened carefully; Doctor Strom is a 
young and capable general practitioner. 
Sven Nurmi of course had not had in a 
Dutchman. 

"Kurt, old friend, there is an ancient be- 
lief among our northern peoples that the 
soul of a suicide cannot rest until the evil 
that caused the unfortunate one to take his 
life in exorcised — a belief that the suicide’s 
tormented soul must remain near its out- 
raged body, dragging its loved ones into 
a death that is not death, but an unholy 
cessation of life and suspension of true 
death akin to its own.” 

I looked at him narrowly. 

“You’re an old fool,” I said, after a mo- 
ment. 

He stared at me, his jaws taut. 

"’Tes?” he said quietly. “Kurt, it is not 
normal for a young girl to die of a broken 
heart. I doubt if anyone, anywhere, ever 
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really died of heartbreak — and I do not 
say this merely to be cynical. Heartbreak, 
of course, may cause a person to so neglect 
himself that death will ensue through sec- 
ondary causes. But Jorma Nurmi did not 
die of starvation, or thirst, or infection. 
She merely died — within two weeks.” 

"Oh, fiddle!” I said bluntly. “I’ve heard 
enough. I’ve got to get along.” 

He put his hand on my arm. 

"Listen, Kurt. Karl Maercklein’s body 
lay at the bottom of the Little Stony 
through a night and half a day before it 
was found. Yet, on that suicide night, 
when no one on earth could know that he 
was already dead, Jorma Nurmi dreamed 
that he came to her! That dream was so 
extraordinarily vivid that in the morning 
she told her mother. Kurt, how in heaven’s 
name did Jorma Nurmi kao^— know that 
Karl Maercklein was a suicide — hours be- 
fore his body was found?” 

Despite myself I was impressed. He 
spoke with such utter conviction. Uneasily, 
then, I shrugged. 

"Telepathy, perhaps,” I suggested. “In 
the last supreme moment before extinction 
a man’s mind may perform incredibilities. 
We know that telepathic visions are recog- 
nized phenomena. What more natural 
than that Karl, in his last instant of life, 
should wish to communicate with Jorma?” 

He shook his head. 

“Jorma Nurmi’s dreams of her lover 
recurred again and again, night after night. 
Kurt, I have talked with her family and 
with Doctor Strom. In the last hours she 
lay like a living, emaciated tiring from 
which the soul has already fled. The pupils 
of her eyes no longer reacted to light; her 
motor reflexes were gone. Yet Strom was 
filling her full of stimulants. Kurt, she 
was like a machine voluntarily deserted by 
its driver!” 

"Oh, tush,” I said impatiently. "You’re 
imagining things.” 

He stared at me, and there was no more 


expression in his blue eyes than in a china 
doll’s. He laughed, then, harshly. 

“If you’ll come to the cemetery with me 
tonight, Kurt,” he said with macabre sig- 
nificance, "I’ll show you proof!” 

Sharply, then, he paused; for two mourn- 
ers, a middle-aged husband and wife, were 
slowly coming up the walk. Instantane- 
ously, as an actor clothes body and soul in 
the spirit of the part he plays, he straight- 
ened, became again the mortician. Only the 
horror in his eyes remained. 

"Very well, Chris. I’ll come with you.” 

I turned slowly away, bowing to tlie 
husband and wife as I passed them on the 
sun-bathed walk. 

2. Karl Maercklein' s Grave 

^^/^HRIS, I think we’re acting like a 
cpuple of doddering old fools!” 

Our muscles protesting against the chill 
night air, Chris Petersen - and I stood on 
the narrow gravel road that wanders 
through the Dutch Reformed section of the 
cemetery. It was abysmally dark, for there 
was no moon; all about us we sensed, 
rather than saw, the slender-shafted tomb- 
stones and the grassy mounds beneath 
which slept the dead. Then the j'ellow 
beam from Chris’s flashlight split the 
gloom, revealed a small, new headstone 
and a grave which still showed the crude 
rectangular pattern in which the slabs of 
grassy topsoil had been carefully removed 
and replaced. Karl Maercklein’s grave. . . . 

Almost resentfully I looked down at the 
high-shouldered, new grave. Half a dozen 
moss-filled wire frames and the withered 
shreds of dead flowers still littered the 
mound, and I saw that some one had re- 
cently placed at the gravehead a small 
cornucopia of zinnias, asters, and foxglove. 
The unpleasant thought occurred to me 
that within a score of years at most I, too, 
would become a permanent inhabitant of 
this cemetery. . . , 
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Chris had turned the flashlight beam 
down upon the grave and was searching, 
with careful, painstaking slowness, every 
inch of the turf. At last he dropped to 
his knees and commenced parting the 
withered grass with his left hand. 

"Kurt!” 

Crouching at his shoulder, I intently 
scrutinized the circle of turf, located at 
about the middle of the grave mound, upon 
which he had focussed the light. But I 
could see nothing worthy of interest — only 
a hump of withered grass and the dead, 
desiccated remnant of the funeral flowers. 
And — yes — ^two small holes, close to- 
gether, barely visible between the blades 
of grass — Wholes that looked as if they 
might have been made by the fat night- 
crawlers boys use for bait. 

Chris had put his left hand on my arm. 

"See there, Kurt?” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. "Those little holes? I noticed 
them days ago. And the old legends 
say 

I straightened stiffly. 

"You’re an idiot,” I said impatiently. 
"Those holes were made by earthworms, 
and you know it. Come — it’s getting 
chilly.” 

Abruptly he snapped off the flashlight, 
and the sudden, swooping msh of dark- 
ness affected me far more unpleasantly 
than all his vague, wild allusions. In the 
black gloom I heard him breathing heavily. 
Then, after a moment, as we turned slowly 
from the grave, his words came to me. 

"Kurt, I can feel it: before many days 
have passed you will wish with all your 
heart that you had helped me cleanse Karl 
Maerddein’s grave — tonight.” 

3. The Wings of Death 

D uring the days immediately ensuing, 

I found it oddly difficult to efface 
from my mind the memory of Chris’s 
vague hintings. He had seemed so con- 


vinced, and withal so sane, that I caught 
myself, more frequently than I would have 
believed, wondering if it were not barely 
within the realm of possibility that obscure 
phenomena, such as that at which he 
hinted, phenomena of a half-occult, half- 
physical nature, might not really be. Un- 
easily I recalled the legends, some of which 
were even affirmed by the mediaeval 
church, legends which denied heaven, hell, 
and even limbo — that shadowy realm many 
students of the occult believe really exists 
— to the soul of a suicide. And yet I con- 
fess that I thought of these things indul- 
gently, and, as the days passed, with 
greater and greater infrequence. 

And then, early one evening, Wilfrid 
Andersen called me to his home. Hildur, 
his wife, was ill. And as I climbed into 
my car and threw my bag on the seat be- 
side me I abruptly remembered, with an 
odd, uncomfortable start, that Jorma 
Nurmi and Hildur Andersen had been sis- 
ters — Hildur only a little more than a 
year older than the dead girl. 

Wilfrid met me at his front door and 
ushered me into his house. We shook 
hands pleasantly; he had none of old Sven 
Nurmi’s prejudices against the Dutch. I 
found Hildur lying on a couch in the par- 
lor. She smiled at me faintly v/hen I en- 
tered the room. After a few unimportant 
words Wilfrid left us alone. 

Hildur’s appearance v/as a distinct shock 
to me. The Nurmi’s are normally a healthy 
family; until Jormaf’s illness the girls — tall, 
straight-limbed, high-breasted blonds — • 
had known very little sideness. But Hil- 
dur 1 When last I had seen her she had 
weighed a little over one hundred and 
twenty pounds, every ounce of her firm, 
radiant flesh. And now she looked little 
more than a bag of bones. The skin was 
drawn so tightly over her temples that it 
looked almost transparent; the contours of 
her skull and cheekbones were knife-sharp. 

I examined her thoroughly, questioned 
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her with particular care about her diet. At 
tlae conclusion of my examination I was 
completely puzzled. For the girl was 
organically sound, and there was no trace 
of disease in her. Her eyes were slightly 
glazed. 

I attempted my most jovial attitude. 

"There, there, Hildur!” I said reproach- 
fully. "A big girl like you lying about the 
house! You should get a grip on your- 
self. Try and forget what has happened 
and put your thoughts on more pleasant 
things. You’ve had a bad time, I know, 
but there’s nothing really wrong with 
you.” 

She smiled at me, a smile of sheer 
amusement. 

"No, Doctor Kurt,” she said quietly. 
"There is nothing really wrong with me. 
Within a few days I shall be dead; but you 
are right, there is nothing really wrong 
with me ” 

"Dead.^” I ejaculated stupidly. 

For an instant the glaze seemed to lift 
from her eyes as she looked at me. The 
amused smile on her lips deepened. 

"Dead,” she repeated softly. "And un- 
utterably happy. And it will not be long 
before Wilfrid follows me. Jorma was 
my favorite sister. ...” 

She turned her face to the wall. 

"Practical people like you. Doctor Kurt, 
are sometimes so terribly stupid. Go 
away now, and let me sleep and 
dream ” 

Her voice trailed off in silence. 

4. To Drive a Stake 

A that’s the gist of it, Chris. Fve 

left medicines with Wilfrid, and 
Hildur seems vaguely amused but perfectly 
willing to take them, and in my heart I 
know tliat they won’t do her any good. 
The girl wants to die, Chris. And God 
knows what ails her.” 

I had gone straight from the Andersen’s 


to Chris Petersen’s house, and now we 
were seated in the undertaker’s office- 
parlor, with its rubber plants and marble- 
topped table and straight-backed, formal 
chairs. 

Chris put his hands on his bony knees 
and stared at me. 

"I warned you, Kurt,” he said gravely. 
"Somethiiag damnable is beginning here in 
our village, or, rather, began with Karl 
Maercklein’s suicide. What it is w'e know 
only vaguely; we have no precedent to 
study, only legend. But we do know that 
this phenomenon must be stopped, and as 
speedily as possible. Obviously, Karl 
Maercklein’s soul is not at rest. Obviously, 
too, Karl Maercklein’s soul must be freed 
from the bonds which force it to remain 
near the living before we can hope to end 
this chain of death.” 

There was humility in me now, as I 
listened to the middle-aged mortician. For 
with the failure of my medical knowledge 
had come bewilderment. 

"Yes,” I asked uncertainly, "and how 
are we to know of what those bonds con- 
sist?” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

"They can consist only of flesh and 
blood — of the flesh and blood from which 
his soul was separated before the proper 
time. Karl Maercklein’s suicide was, in 
one way, distinctly peculiar. His body was 
unmutilated. The old legends speak of 
stakes tlarough the heart, and of burnings. 
We must render Karl Maercklein’s body 
uninhabitable.” 

"And Jorma Nurmi’s ” I whis- 

pered. 

“Yes. And Jorma Nurmi’s.” 

An oppressive silence fell between us. 
My gaze was fixed, with a kind of dull 
fascination, on a worn spot at a corner of 
the rug. I spoke, tlien, uneasily. 

"Neither the Maercklein’s nor Sven 
Nurmi would permit any tampering with 
those graves. There is the possibility that 
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we may be caught. I have no desire' to be 
sentenced to state’s prison as a ghoul!” 

He looked at me for a moment. A 
curious stubborn opacity was deepening in 
his blue eyes. 

"Gustav Wendt, the caretaker, lives in 
the small lodge behind the cemetery 
' chapel. To the best of my knowledge he 
has never in his life refused a free drink 
of whiskey. And I doubt if any Spooners 
would wish to visit the cemetery late at 
night — at this time of year. The graves 
are new graves; we could restore them to 
their present appearance without diffi- 
culty.” 

I stared at the worn spot in the rug. 

"We would require another man.” 

"Yes. I have talked with Wilfrid An- 
dersen. He is willing to help.” 

That calm statement completely sur- 
prised me. 

"Wilfrid said nothing to me today,” I 
observed, puzzled. 

Chris nodded. "I told him of your — 
doubt. But he believes as I believe. He 
has kept me informed, each day, of Hil- 
dur’s condition. We have only waited as 
long as we have in order to be sure.” 

Suddenly, then, he stood up, went to 
his small spinet desk, and extracted a long 
flat envelope which apparently contained 
several angular metallic objects. 

"Come,” he said, quietly. 

Without comment he slipped the en- 
velope into his breast pocket. 

5. Hatching a Conspiracy 

A S WE left the house and walked down 
the driveway toward the garden I 
could not refrain from asking Chris what 
was in the envelope he had just placed in 
his pocket. His answer was laconic. 

"Crucifixes.” 

"Crucifixes!” I exclaimed. "But — we 
aren’t Roman Catholics, Chris; neither 
were Jorma and Karl.” 


He put his hand earnestly on my arm. 

"We’re going into this thing almost 
blindly, Kurt. And it is possible, as you 
imply, that these crucifixes may have no 
efficacy. But we would be fools indeed if 
we left any weapons untested. And as 
for our not being Roman Catholics — the 
significance of the Cross extends far be- 
yond the confines of Catholicism. Some- 
times I wonder, Kurt, if we Protestants are 
not unwise in attaching so little importance 
to the great symbols of religion. But — 
here we are.” 

The toolhouse loomed before us, a 
blacker blotch against the night. Chris 
disappeared within. I heard the sodden 
clanking of metal against wood, and then 
he reappeared, his arms burdened with a 
folded tarpaulin, a spade, a shovel, a crow- 
bar, and two short stakes, each about ten 
inches long and sharpened at one end to a 
rapier point; stakes that had apparently 
been sawed from a hardwood shovel han- 
dle. 

Methodically, then, he distributed those 
grim tools between us, and we walked 
down the driveway to his car, where we 
put them on the floor in the rear. Climb- 
ing into the car, we drove to Wilfrid An- 
dersen’s. 

Wilfrid seemed unsurprised to see me. 
He gripped my hand for a moment, hard, 
as we entered the house, but he said noth- 
ing. We went into the parlor and sat 
down. The couch upon which Hildur had 
lain, earlier in the evening, was unoccu- 
pied. 

"I carried her upstairs and put her to 
bed,” Wilfrid said, in answer to our un- 
spoken question. 

"You gave her the sedative tablets?” I 
asked. 

Chris was standing beside the parlor 
table, his lean hands sharply outlined in 
the bright light from the table lamp. He 
had ripped open the envelope, and on the 
table top lay a motley assortment of small 
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crucifixes. I was wondering, idly, how 
and where he had obtained them. 

"Wilfrid,” he said then, slowly, "take 
these crucifixes upstairs and fasten them on 
the window-shades. Pin one on Hildur’s 
nightdress, and tie one to the door-knob. 
See that the windows are securely closed, 
and the door locked.” 

With a curious, childish reverence Wil- 
frid Andersen took up the crucifixes and 
left the room. We waited, standing in 
silence in the center of that old-fashioned 
parlor. 

From overhead we- heard the soft thud 
of a closing window, then the creaking 
of the stairs beneath Wilfrid’s descending 
footsteps. 

"She is sound asleep.” 

Together we three left the house. Out- 
side we paused on the board walk for a 
moment while Chris tersely outlined what 
we should do. 

“Wilfrid, in the side pocket of my car 
are three pints of whiskey. Take that 
whiskey, spill some of it on your clothes 
and rinse your mouth with an ounce or so. 
Doctor Kurt will give you something to 
put in Gustav’s drink; be very careful that 
he doesn’t detect you. We will wait an 
hour before we follow, and we will not 
drive into the cemetery; your job is merely 
to keep Gustav occupied. If possible, drug 
him, but if you cannot give him the drug 
do the next best thing: get him full of 
liquor. When we have — finished — we 
will walk to my car and sound the horn, 
very briefly, at five-minute intervals. Do 
you understand?” 

Very gravely, then, Wilfrid looked at us. 

"Yes, I understand,” he said, in a low, 
firm voice. "I will do exactly as you say.” 

Chris rested his hand for a moment on 
the young man’s arm. 

"Wilfrid, if any Spooners drive up to 
the chapel gate, keep them from entering 
the cemetery. Only God and we three 
must ever know what happens tonight.” 


6. A Corpse Exhumed 

yf IDNIGHT was near when Chris, 
after a wait that had seemed an 
eternity, started the motor of his car amd 
sent us gliding quietly through the streets 
of the sleeping village. The distance was 
not great; presently we were passing the 
long wrought-iron fence behind which the 
closely packed tombstones nestled amid 
somber, conventionally trimmed ever- 
greens. We drove past the arched gate- 
way, past the small sandstone chapel and 
the caretaker’s lodge. Two rectangles of 
yellow light stared at us through drawn 
shades, and Wilfrid Andersen’s five-year- 
old sedan stood black and still beside the 
road, close against the tali iron fence. 

Softly Chris’s car slipped along the nar- 
row gravel road, one hundred, two hun- 
dred yards. Carefully, then, Chris drove 
the car off the road and into the under- 
brush, shut off the motor and lights. In 
the thfck gloom we climbed from the car 
and fumbled in the tonneau for the grisly 
implements we had brought. Sileirtly, cau- 
tiously, we felt our way across the road and 
along the wrought-iron fence until we 
came to the square sandstone pillar that 
marked its termination. Here, running 
back from the road, began a three-strand 
barbed-wire fence that bounded this side 
of the cemetery. Stooping between the 
strands, we found ourselves on hallowed 
ground. * 

Here darkness, palpable, almost opaque, 
lay like a fluid blanket on the smoothly 
cropped grass and the unpleasantly sugges- 
tive little mounds across which we stum- 
bled. The night was chill, yet there was 
no tang in the air; I knew that before 
many hours had passed there would be 
dank, drizzling rain. We dared not use 
Chris’s flashlight. 

It was not far to the inner, picket fence 
that encloses the Dutch Reformed section 
of the cemetery. Sliding our macabre tools 
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under the fence, we climbed over the 
breast-high barrier. 

Abruptly, Chris stopped. I sensed that 
he was feeling about for the bits of wire 
and moss that would mark Karl Maerck- 
lein’s grave. Presently he grunted. 

"All right, Kurt. Well spread the 
tarpaulin out here. Well have to be care- 
ful about taking up the sod — the grave 
must look untouched. I think that it will 
be safe to risk the light when we replace 
the sod; it will be very late by then.” 

We began to dig — • 

It was slow, grisly toil. By the sense 
of touch alone we cut away the top sod and 
piled it carefully on a corner of the tar- 
paulin. 

Then with spade and shovel we at- 
tacked the still loosely packed earth and 
sand beneath. But although we worked 
doggedly, without pause, while the sweat 
ran down our backs and the pile of loose 
earth on the tarpaulin grew waist-high, 
two hours had passed before Chris’s shovel 
grated against the steel vault enclosing the 
coffin. Then black moments elapsed while 
we scraped the smooth metal clean. 

A small circle of ruby light, hardly more 
than the dullest glow, touched the earth- 
encrusted steel. We were now six feet 
beneath the lip of the grave, and that dim 
light could not be seen except by someone 
in the immediate vicinity. Chris had cov- 
ered the flashlight lens with crimson tissue 
paper. He was on his knees, fumbling 
with the clamps that sealed the vault — 

Six clamps, and the lid of the vault lay 
loosely above the coffin. Using crowbar 
and spade we pried it up, lifted it from 
the grave and stood it beside the mound 
of earth. The gray, cloth-covered coffin, 
as yet untouched by water seepage, lay re- 
vealed, pallidly red beneath the flashlight’s 
glow. 

With professional skill, though with 
hands that violently trembled, Chris re- 
leased the silver clamps that locked the 


coffin lid in place. Carefully he tilted it 
back. ... We were kneeling precariously 
on the edges of the coffin and the vault, at 
opposite ends of the grave. Betv/een us, 
beneath our eyes, lay the body of Karl 
Maercklein. 

The body lay exactly as it had lain after 
Chris had prepared it for burial. The 
hands were folded on the breast, the eyes 
were closed. There was a quarter-inch 
growth of beard on the face, and the nails 
had grown considerably. The cheeks were 
sunken, but the throat was bloated, and on 
the forehead the flesh had turned dark. 
The clothing about the torso was tight- 
stretched, and the corpse exuded a notice- 
able odor of disinfectant, mingled with the 
unmistakable miasma of decay. 

I looked at Karl Maercklein’s body, 
barely visible in the reddish glow from 
Chris’s darkened flashlight, and felt my 
flesh crawl. 

"Chris,” I whispered, then, "we’ve 
made a terrible, terrible mistake! That 
body is completely dead; it has already 
begun to decomipose. We’ve let our crazy 
thoughts run away with us; we’ve tried to 
inject the supernatural into normal, human 
death! God! let’s refill the grave and leave 
him in peace!” 

Through minutes that dragged leadenly 
Chris crouched there above the head of the 
casket, while the dank night silence sent 
chill after chill of fear and horror sweep- 
ing my body. Then his voice came to me 
in a strange, hoarse whisper. 

"Yes — ^yes! But I must first be sure — ” 

I saw his right hand fumble within his 
coat, emerge clutching a small scalpel. 
The hand moved downward, the scalpel 
sheared through the flesh above a rotting 
artery. Then Chris’s fingers pressed gen- 
tly against the dead flesh. 

From the small incision oozed a thin 
trickle of embalming fluid. 

"Dead,” he whispered, then. "Utterly 
dead. I must have been mad.” 
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7. Hildur 

T^ORTY minutes later, our muscles stiff 

and sore, our nerves shrieking from the 
strain they had undergone, we tamped the 
last square of sod down on Karl Maerck- 
lein’s grave and replaced the wire frames 
that had once held floral wreaths and the 
cornucopia of withering flowers. Dead 
tired, moving like automatons, we folded 
the tarpaulin and stood for a long naoment 
in the darkness, listening intently. Then, 
for an instant, Chris flashed the beam from 
the light, brilliant now that he had re- 
moved the obscuring red paper, across the 
grave, snapped off the torch. 

"It will rain before many hours,” he 
muttered. “Thank God for that!” 

Stumbling wearily, we turned away. 
Minutes that seemed years later we climbed 
into Chris’s car and returned over the 
gravel road past the caretaker’s lodge. The 
twin lights still gleamed from the win- 
dows, and Wilfrid Andersen’s car still 
stood unobtrusively beside the road. We 
drove on a hundred yards and sounded the 
horn. In a few minutes we heard the 
whir of Wilfrid’s starter and the clashing 
of gears. We drove on, then, and Wilfrid 
followed us to his house. 

Without speaking we three entered. 
Within the house Wilfrid left us. "Hil- 
dur,” he had said, thickly. . . . 

Like dream sounds I heard his footsteps 
ascending the stairs. And then, splitting 
the quiet, came his agonized scream! 

For an instant Chris and I stared at each 
other. Then we plunged up the narrow 
stairs. 

The door to Hildur’s room stood open, 
and from that gaping portal streamed a 
rectangle of brilliant light. Like men 
amok we burst into the room. 

Wilfrid Andersen stood in the center 
of the hooked rug beside the bed, his 
young figure tense, his haggard eyes 
riveted on the lax, still body of his wife. 


crumpled there among the disheveled bed- 
coverings like a bit of incredible wax- 
works. 

God! When I had visited her earlier in 
the evening she had been thin, emaciated 
almost beyond belief, but now she was 
literally unrecognizable. She was a skele- 
ton over which thin parchment had been 
stretched; her right hand, hanging limply 
over the side of the bed, seemed almost 
transparent. I have seen tubercular pa- 
tients hovering at death’s very door, but 
never before nor since have I seen a body 
so emaciated that still held life. 

For she was alive. There was still pulse 
in her, though faint as the flickering of a 
guttering candle, and I knew that only an 
immediate transfusion would save her 
life. 

8. The Three Crucifixes 

G ray dawn was in the room before I 
dared, even for a moment, to turn 
from Hildur’s side. I was dog-tired, and 
my nerves were like old rubber — the re- 
silience had gone from them. I had the 
feeling that if someone w'ere to fire off a 
revolver beside my ear, or if Satan himself 
w'ere to step into the room, I would not 
start. 

The room was still with a ghastly 
quietude. Wilfrid, his face pale from loss 
of blood, had not uttered a word since I 
drew the tubing from his arm and ban- 
daged the incision. Chris Petersen stood 
before the window^, his back to the room, 
gazing out into the lightening grayness. 
He was pondering, I knew; he had been 
pondering thus for a long time. . . , 

And then he turned, and his brows nar- 
rowed as he gazed about the room. 

"I was right, Kurt,” he muttered slowly. 
"We should have done to Karl Maerck- 
lein’s body as the old legends say; we 
should have severed the links that still en- 
chain his soul. I w'as deceived by the fact 
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that his body had begun to decompose. It 
was contrary to the tales I had heard. But 
now we have additional proof. This — 
this death that reached for Hildur last 
night was no ailment you will find in your 
medical books, Kurt. We have it all to 
do over again.” 

I lifted my right hand and stared for a 
moment at the unfamiliar blisters that had 
formed at the base of my fingers, then let 
the hand drop to my side again. 

"Yes, Chris,” I said tonelessly. “We 
have it all to do over again.” 

He took a step toward me. The puz- 
zled frown still creased his forehead. 

“I had hoped — the crucifixes ” he 

said uncertainly. Then he glanced at Hil- 
dur’s thin, exhausted form. 

A small, triangular rent showed in the 
pale yellow of her nightdress. She had 
torn the crucifix from her breast in the 
night — 

My eyes followed Chris’s to the door. 
The crucifix that Wilfrid had tied to the 
door-knob still hung there at the end of its 
bit of string. And then I heard Chris’s 
hoarse exclamation as he swiftly stooped 
at the foot of the bed and retrieved a sec- 
ond crucifix, attached to a tattered frag- 
ment of cloth. 

"She threw it from her!” he whispered. 
“Even in her drugged slumber, she threw 
it from her! But there was a crucifix at 
the window!” 

He peered for an instant uncomprehend- 
ingly at the shade. Then his gaze lifted, 
focussed on the roller at the top of the 
window. Swiftly he strode over, grasped 
the ringed cord and drew the shade down. 
Still pinned to the shade was the third 
crucifix. 

“I understand,” he muttered, then. "I 
understand — ” 

I, too, understood. Hildur had risen 
from her bed and gone to the window, 
perhaps with the hell-induced impulse of 
ripping away the crucifix. But the shade 


had pulled away from her weakened 
hands, winding up on the roller. 

And then Chris jerked the cord, releas- 
ing the shade. It ran half up and stopped 
abruptly. The crucifix, winding around 
the roller, had increased the bulk of the 
shade so that it would roll up no further. 

I could see the shape of the crucifix 
plainly, where it had stopped the roller — 
a small, angular, inverted bulge within the 
shade! ■ 

Silently, then, Chris gathered together 
the crucifixes and went out of the house. 
And I knew that he was going to put them 
on the graves. 

9. The Thing in the Grave 

rp'HE long day was gone, and again it 
was close upon midnight when, for the 
second time, we stood in the blackness 
beside Karl Maercklein’s grave and ar- 
ranged our grisly tools. The chill rain 
that we had been expecting had already 
begun — occasional flurries of fine, sleet- 
like moisture struck into our faces and set- 
tled mistily upon our clothing. Small 
chance, we told ourselves, that Spooners 
would come near the cemetery tonight. , 

Swiftly Chris removed the two crucifixes 
from the head and foot of Karl Maerck- 
lein’s grave and put them carefully within 
his coat. 

Despite the unaccustomed lameness in 
our muscles we worked much faster, once 
we began to dig, than we had labored 
twenty-four hours ago. For we were in 
less fear of interruption, and, too, the 
earth through which we had already dug 
was now broken up and easier to handle. 
In less than an hour Karl Maercklein’s 
casket lay open, and Karl Maercklein’s 
face stared upward at us, ghastly beneath 
the dull reddish beam from Chris’s shaded 
flashlight. 

And ghastly, too, for another reason — 
a reason that sent the ice coursing through 
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my veins like needles of jfire, a reason that 
sucked the strength from my crouching 
legs and clutching hands and swirled my 
brain with a temporary vertigo that almost 
plunged me, a gibbering madman, head 
foremost upon the corpse! 

For Karl Maercklein’s face had changed! 
The reddened cheeks were no longer 
sunken, and the bloating had gone from 
the throat. And the beard was only 
slightly noticeable, about as it had been, 
Chris told me afterward, when first he saw 
the body. The discoloration was no longer 
apparent on the forehead. The torso was 
normal, and the nails were once more 
short! 

And, although the odor of disinfectant 
remained, striking upward at us from the 
coffin, that other, horrible miasma of de- 
cay had disappeared! 

And then I heard Chris’s voice, wheez- 
ing, whispering: 

“Dear God, Kurt, it is as though to- 
night those crucifixes kept the hellish life 
that inhabits this corpse from escaping — 
the hellish life that was elsewhere last 
night! For the thing has come back, and 
driven from itself all trace of decomposi- 
tion! God, Kurt — by day it rots and by 
night it roams about and rejuvenates 
itself!’’ 

For an instant his hand touched the 
pocket in which rested the small crucifixes 
he had picked up from the grave before 
we began to dig. And I knew that the 
^ thing was alive. The crucifixes had bound 
it to its tomb! 

Uncertainly Chris stood up on the metal 
edge of the vault, fumbled with his right 
hand about the lip of the grave. When 
again he crouched down he held in that 
hand one of the thick hardwood stakes — 
a stake that he had sharpened to a needle 
point. 

"All right, Kurt,” he said then, his 
voice grim. "Hold this over his heart, and 
hold it steadily.” 


He handed me the stake. And in that 
hideous moment I was conscious of myself 
as two entities — I was myself living a 
nightmare, and I was myself looking on, 
watching my own dream as one watches a 
play. But I placed the stake against the 
breast of the corpse, moving it about until 
it was between the false ribs, tilting it so 
that it would strike upward into the heart. 

I had to lean forward, had to place my 
left hand on the edge of the vault to re- 
tain my balance. The smooth steel was 
cold against my flesh. 

Chris lifted the crowbar. He had 
jammed the flashlight into a corner of the 
grave; beneath its red rays we looked like 
demons from one of Dore’s hells. 

And then, like lightning searing into 
my brain, I heard the soundless pleadings 
of the thing! And the words that seemed 
to spring alive within my brain — thought- 
words that never passed mortal lips — were 
in the voice of Karl Maercklein! 

I saw the crowbar tremble, saw Chris’s 
lips twist momentarily, and I knew that 
he had heard the thing. And then the 
crowbar swung downward through a 
clumsy arc, and the stake sank half its 
length into the corpse, and bright, red 
blood, mingled with a quantity of embalm- 
ing-fluid, jetted upon my hands from the 
wound. And again the crowbar lifted and 
fell, and now the stake had sunk its length 
into the corpse, to grate against the floor of 
the casket. 

I looked at the thing, at the blood that 
spurted from the great wound. And I 
looked at its face, and a cry burst from my 
lips — a cry that I would not have recog- 
nized as any human sound. 

The discoloration had once again over- 
spread its face. Once again the cheeks 
were sunken, and the bloating had re- 
turned to the throat. The nails, springing 
from hands now bathed with fresh blood, 
had abruptly grown long, and the torso 
was swollen. A quarter-inch growth of 
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beard showed on the jaws; the sickening 
odor of decay struck into my nostrils. 

And yet, crouching there six feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth, surrounded 
by and bathed in horror, I felt suddenly 
at peace. For as though from an incredi- 
ble distance I seemed to hear Karl Maerck- 
lein’s voice returning to me, thanking me 
for what I had done, and urging me on — 
to do more. . . . 

10. The Voices in the Cemetery 

W ORKING with painstaking care be- 
neath brief, eerie gleams from Chris’s 
flashlight, w'e restored Karl Maercklein’s 
grave as perfectly as we could to a sem- 
blance of undisturbed naturalness. The 
brief gusts of rain were coming with in- 
creasing frequency, and our hearts were al- 
most light as we replaced the rectangles of 
sod and the shriveled remnants of floral 
wreaths and sprays and the cornucopia of 
fresh flowers. And yet we knew that the 
more terrible portion of our task re- 
mained undone. We must perform for 
Jorma Nurmi that which we had already 
accomplished for her sweetheart, and the 
time was short. Dawn was but two hours 
away. 

Hurriedly we gathered together our soil- 
encrusted tools, paused for a last brief in- 
spection of the grave. Then, stumbling 
uncertainly, dragging our leaden limbs 
across the acres of billowing grave mounds, 
we made our way from the Dutch Re- 
formed portion of the cemetery to the 
Nurmi plot. Here, in the utter darkness, 
we halted. 

I could hear Chris’s breathing as he 
moved about, trying to locate Jorma’s 
grave. And then, with unexpected, nerve- 
shriveling abruptness, cam.e his startled 
oath! Simultaneously the light sprang on, 
illuminating redly the ground at his feet. 

The body of Hildur Andersen lay there 
across Jorma Nurmi’s flower-strewn grave! 


I exclaimed something, hoarsely. And 
then I moved forward, dropped to my 
knees beside that quiet form. Mechani- 
cally, my hands went about their work. 
Vaguely I realized that there was no dis- 
cernible pulse, that Hildur’s body was 
cold — 

"She is dead, Chris.” 

He sucked in his breath, sharply. 
When he spoke, his words were grim and 
bleak. 

"The thing that Karl Maercklein had 
made of Jorma called — and with her last 
strength she came. But why? Ah — to 
remove the crucifixes from the grave!” 

He loomed over the grave, and I saw 
that no crucifix remained upon the flower- 
strewn mound. Hildur Andersen had 
hurled them into the dark. 

Chris was looking down at the grave. 

"It has left Jorma’s body,” he muttered. 
"But I think that it is near. It must know 
of what we are doing, and it must be 
afraid.” 

He broke off abruptly, seemed almost 
to be listening. And I, too, listened, 
though for what tangible sound I had not 
the slightest conception. And yet I heard 
it, or, rather, sensed it, there in the night 
about us, steeping the night with unclean, 
unhuman, macabre exultation. And the 
horror was that the thing was Jorma, a 
hellish distortion of the Jorma I had 
known. And it was as though a second, 
vaguer individuality shadowed the invisi- 
ble presence that was Jorma; I also seemed 
to know that Hildur was there, anxiously 
questioning. 

"God, Chris!” I mumbled, then. "1 
can feel things — watching us!” 

For what seemed an eternity he stood 
there. . . . 

"Yes,” he said at last, slowly. "Jorma 
is watching. And Hildur. And I can feel 
the strength and the uncleanliness in 
Jorma, but Hildur seems somehow anx- 
ious — and lost. I wonder ” 
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I peered into the blackness, as though 
by straining my eyes I could glimpse the 
intangible, the invisible. I sensed, then, 
that in the darkness he had stooped, had 
lifted, gently, Hildur Andersen’s body 
from Jorma’s grave and put it as gently 
down. For time flew, that night, on sable 
wings, and there was much that remained 
undone. 

We began to dig, first putting aside the 
scarcely wilted floral pieces and removing 
the blocks of sod with meticulous care. 
The sandy soil beneath the thin blanket of 
grass was still loose, and we dug now with 
gruesome, mindless efficiency — it was as 
though our muscles had gradually learned, 
of themselves, how to dig in the dark. 

I have a fragmentary recollection of re- 
moving my jacket and placing it over Hil- 
dur’s still form. The intermittent misti- 
ness had turned into a chill, fine rain. 

And as we worked, the odd conviction 
returned to me, again and again, that 
Jorma Nurmi’s spirit, somehow no longer 
the sweet clean soul I had known, but a 
soul distorted as though seen in reflection 
in some enchanted mirror that left it a 
gargoylish thing of alien evil, hovered 
above us both and laughed as we dug. 

"God, Chris,” I remember saying, as we 
neared the lid of the vault, "I don’t think 
that whatever — whatever is hovering 
above us, watching us — has the least fear 
of what we’re going to do. It seems — 
amused!” 

Chris did not reply. For at that mo- 
ment the spade and shovel grated against 
the smooth steel lid of the vault, and there 
was the work of unclamping the lid and 
lifting it aside, of releasing the silver 
clamps within the vault and opening the 
white satin coffin — 

O NCE again I ga2ed upon the sweet 
young face I had known and loved, 
weird now beneath the reddish glow from 
Chris’s shrouded flashlight, quietly calm 


and serene amid the awful accouterments 
of death. I was grateful, in that moment, 
that the grave had not yet had time to 
progress far in its terrible task of dissolu- 
tion; Jorma’s face, except for a slight 
puffiness beneath the eyes and the jaw- 
bone, was as beautiful as in life. And 
yet — ^her fine blond hair lay upon a small 
satin pillow, and I steadied my precari- 
ously poised body against a six-foot wall 
of cold, damp earth. And already a thin 
film of rain covered her face, her virgin- 
white dress, her folded hands — 

'"The stake,” Chris said, his voice hor- 
ribly calm, and as calmly my right hand 
reached out, grasped the thick section of 
shovel handle he had sharpened to a 
rapier-point. I saw the crowbar swing up. 

The crowbar fell heavily, lifted again, 
and beneath my hand the stake had settled 
three inches into the still young breast. 
And as I felt it move downward between 
my fingers I shuddered, for it had met 
with more resistance than had that other, 
driven into Karl Maercklein’s rotting 
body. And yet no spurt of blood welled 
through the torn, indented dress! 

Again and again the crowbar fell, and . 
with the third blow I could feel the tip 
of the stake root itself firmly against the 
bed of the casket. 

Yet about the wound had appeared no 
blood — only a slight oozing of embalm- 
ing-fluid. No fantistic change had taken 
place in the corpse; it lay there stilly be- 
neath our eyes, unchanged, the body of one 
dead. I wiped my brow. 

Chris was looking down at the corpse. 

“Strange!” he muttered. I had thought 
— and yet — ^we have done what we did to 
Karl, and it is nearly dawn ” 

He commenced tilting the satin-lined 
lid over the corpse. 

And then, out of the darkness, it struck 
at us — the thing’s laughter, fiendish, tri- 
umphal, exultant — the soundless laughter 
of an entity we could neither see nor feel 
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nor hear, yet laughter none the less real. 
And sharply Chris paused, and his words 
came across the casket lid to me — deliber- 
ate, measured, assured. 

"It laughed too soon, Kurt,” he said 
quietly. "It believed that the danger had 
passed, and it could not longer restrain 
itself — 

"It was not in the corpse, Kurt. When 
Hildur took the crucifixes from the grave 
she allowed it to escape. And so we have 
driven a stake into something as dead as a 
lump of earth. But — we freed Karl 
Maercklein because the thing was in him 
v/hen w'e struck. Very well; we will wait 
until dawn!” 

For an instant there was silence. More 
than silence, for even the soundless 
- laughter of the evil that had warped and 
Vv’ound itself about and amid the soul of 
Jorma Nurmi had suddenly ceased. And 
I caught myself looking upw^ard at tlie 
black sky, wondering w'hen would come 
the dawn. 

"It will not be long,” Chris muttered 
grimly. "Perhaps an hour. We must 
wait; it is the only chance left to us. We 
Icnow less about this horror than little 
children know about metaphysics. Yet we 
know that dimly, vaguely, the legends fol- 
low the truth.” 

Prosaically, in that moment I felt piti- 
ably grateful that the rain was coming 
down with greater and greater violence, 
and that the Nurmi plot lay behind a thin 
blanketing of spruces. And we would be 
watchful — after the dawn — 

W E climbed from the open grave, then, 
and settled dowm grimly to waiting, 
to waiting that seemed endless. The 
presences — ^Jorma’s vindictive, and Hil- 
dur’s vague and bewildered — had seem- 
ingly gone. And yet I was apprehensive. 

And then, suddenly, I felt Chris, hud- 
dled close beside me on a corner of the 
drenched tarpaulin, tense. 


"Shh!” 

A moment passed. And then I heard 
the sounds, the sodden, stumbling hurry- 
ing sounds. Someone was running toward 
us, through the blackness amid the graves. 

"God!” My fist tightened around the 
shovel handle as I stood erect. If that 
person came closer — if we were discov- 
ered! I clubbed the shovel handle be- 
tween my hands, with the iron bit toward 
me and the smooth wood extended. Per- 
haps, if the man stumbled upon us, one 
sharp blow would stun him before he 
recognized us. I must not strike too 
hard— 

And then my hands loosed their grip, 
and the shovel dropped unheeded to the 
dank earth. For the man was mumbling, 
babbling crazily to himself, and I had 
recognized his voice. 

The man was Wilfrid Andersen! 

He was stumbling his way to the body of 
his wife, crouching above her. 

"Wilfrid!” The dull red glow of Chris’s 
flashlight stabbed down into the upturned 
face. He was stroking her brow, her tem- 
ples! 

"Wilfrid!” It was Chris speaking, 
soothingly, trying to calm the man. "She’s 
dead, Wilfrid.” 

"Dead?” 

He turned toward us slowly. 

"Dead?” 

Beads of moisture gleamed redly on his 
haggard face. 

"She is not dead!” 

His voice was full of a wild, insane 
conviction. 

"Jorma came to me, there in Gustav’s 
lodge, and told me that she was here, and 
what I must do in order to regain her!” 

His lips curled back from his teeth, 
and his muscles, as he crouched there, 
tightened. 

"Fill up that grave, you damned ghouls! 
Fill up that grave, or I’ll kill you both, 
here and now, with my bare hands!” 
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He was crouching like an animal at 
bay, crouching above the still body of his 
wife. Young, powerful, maddened with 
grief, facing us two old men. 

"Listen, you damned ghouls! Can’t 
you hear her speaking to me — speaking 
to us all? Can’t you hear Jorma — and' 
Hildur?” 

Dear God! As though from deep within 
our own minds we heard those soundless 
voices speaking to us, speaking to us by 
some ghastly telepathy the occultists may 
be able to explain, but which I cannot. 

“Doctor Kurt! Doctor!” It was Jorma’s 
voice — I would swear that it was Jorma 
Nurmi’s voice; recognizable beyond any 
doubt, and yet horribly, horribly changed, 
as though a curtain of evil partly obscured 
a soul that had once been beautiful. I can- 
not describe — no man could describe — the 
crawling intensity of that moment. For 
before there had been only the conviction 
of those presences, watching. But now — 

Why Jorma seemed to speak to me I 
do not know; perhaps because I had al- 
ways been like fatuous old putty in her 
hands. 

"Doctor Kurt! Doctor Kurt! It’s Jorma 
— little Jorma — don’t you recognize me? 
— don’t you remember me? Go away and 
leave me in peace, and I will let Hildur 


“There, you hear?” Wilfrid Andersen 
said suddenly. His voice was a rising 
snarl. “You hear?” 

And then, weakly, and with a strange 
wondering plaintiveness, as though she 
did not quite understand, I seemed to 
hear a second voice — Hildur ’s voice: 

"Make them do as Jorma says, Wilfrid 
Jorma knows best.” 

And I knew that the evil that had been 
Jorma Nurmi was laughing in exultation 
as it heard. 

Suddenly Chris Petersen spoke. The 
sound of his voice startled me — it was so 
different from those incredible thought- 


images that seemed to originate within my 
own brain, and so quiet and sane after 
Wilfrid’s tormented bablings. 

“You should be with Karl, Jorma,” he 
said slowly, and my flesh shriveled, watch- 
ing him speak as though to empty space. 
“This — this interlude should never be. 
There is evil in you now, Jorma, through 
no fault of your own. You should let us 
set you free.” 

The thing laughed. 

“When I lived among you I loved your 
form of life. Now tliat I live as I do I 
would not change.” 

Abruptly, then, its words grew faint. 
Hurriedly it addressed Wilfrid: 

"Now I must go. Wilfrid, do not let 
them touch my grave. And in return I 
will restore Hildur to you ” 

Like a vanishing dream the voice was 
gone. For a moment I stood there in the 
rain bewilderedly. And then, as though 
through eyes that had been for long mo- 
ments blinded by some strange hypnosis, 
I saw that the blackness of night had 
changed to gray. I saw the tombstones 
stretching into the mist, and the long, rain- 
drenched row of spruces. 

In the east the dawn hovered on the 
brink of the world. 

11. Release 

A HALF-SIMIAN growl aroused me. 

Wilfrid Andersen had towered to 
his feet, stood above Hildur’s body, his 
shoulders slightly hunched, slowly clasp- 
ing and unclasping his strong hands. He 
took a step toward us. 

“Fill the grave!” 

Chris, facing the man, shook his head. 
I could see the grizzled stubble of beard on 
his mist-drenched jaws. 

"No.” 

And then, powerful fists swinging, blue 
eyes mad y/ith implacable resolve, Wilfrid 
Andersen charged — charged like some 
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wounded beast. Chris, meeting that first 
rush, went down beneath a blow that 
would have dropped an ox. As though 
by instinct, I dropped to my knees, groped 
for the shovel. 

Only vaguely do I remember stumbling 
to my feet, swinging the shovel handle 
through a short, choppy arc. Bewildered, 
I heard the crunch of wood against bone, 
saw Wilfrid fall grotesquely. 

I know that I leaped into the grave, 
illumined now by the grayness that over- 
spread the earth — I know that for a mo- 
ment I was aghast as I looked upon the 
moisture that had collected in small pools 
on Jorma’s dress, on her white satin pil- 
low. I remember the choked scream that 
burst, then, from my suddenly nerveless 
lips — 

A mist had seemed to collect at the bot- 
tom of the grave and within the casket, a 
mist so elusive and vague that in that first 
moment I had been unaware of its pres- 
ence. And that mist was pouring, as 
though drawn by some internal suction, 
into the nostrils of the corpse! 

And that two-inch-thick stake that 
Chris Petersen had sledged through Jorma 
Nurmi’s breastbone and spine was slowly 
rising upward from her shattered breast! 
With a slow, inexorable motion, smooth 
and irresistible as the rising of the plunger 
of a hydraulic ram, it was being forced 
out of her still body. Inch by inch it was 
emerging from its flesh-sheath. And a 
spattering of embalming-fluid was welling 
from the lips of the wound and spread- 
ing over the white satin dress. 

Faster, now, the twin ropes of grayish 
smoke were pouring into Jorma Nurmi’s 
nostrils. . . . 

The stake had protruded nearly its en- 
tire length. It had begun to waver, to 
oscillate. Wet with rain, glistening with 
embalming-fluid, it slowly tilted over and 
fell from the wound, rolled to the side of 
the casket and lay there. 


And — God! — the wound had vanished! 
Beneath the jagged round hole in the 
white satin dress I saw new flesh — the 
unmarred, faintly roseate flesh of a yoxmg 
girl! 

Tlae last wisps of smoke had curled into 
Jorma Nurmi’s nostrils. And then, in that 
final instant of cumulative horror, I sensed 
the thing’s triumphant laughter, slumber- 
ous, utterly evil — 

With that hellish laughter came abrupt 
release from the ecstasy of horror that had 
enchained me. The life that had hung 
suspended in my veins suddenly moved; 
almost without volition my arm swept out- 
ward across the casket, grasped the grim, 
slippery stake. 

It was done in an instant. Huddled on 
my heels on the casket edge like some un- 
gainly old gargoyle, my back pressed 
against the dripping earth, I lifted the 
heavy crowbar in my right hand. 

It swung uncertainly, erratically, as with 
short weak blows I drove the stake through 
Jorma Nurmi’s body. How many times 
the bar of iron rose and fell before the 
thick stake ground against the solid wood 
of the casket I will never know; perhaps 
three strokes, perhaps six. I remember 
only the clean red blood that welled from 
the wound and thickened and spread over 
the white satin dress, and the pleading mist 
that seemed to clutch at my hands, and 
the swift returning pufliness at Jorma 
Nurmi’s throat. And, as I finished, Jorma’s 
voice, no longer evil, but clean and sweet 
again — the voice of the little girl I had 
known, thanking me. And the overwhelm- 
ing conviction, as that voice dwindled into 
the infinite, that she had gone to that place 
where Karl Maercklein waited — - 

I did not look at the corpse, then. I 
did not dare. But stiffly I clambered from 
the grave. 

Now that it was over, my body had be- 
gun to shake. 

And then I passed my right hand uncer- 
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tainly across my eyes and stared through 
the misty rain in utter astonishment. For 
Hildur Andersen was stumbling to her 
feet, tall, strong, beautiful, fair, with a 
look of dazed, uncomprehending horror 
growing on her face. And I knew that 
she had awakened from nightmare into 
nightmare, and that if I were to save her 
for Wilfrid I must comfort her now — 

TT7E PAUSED beside Gustav Wendt’s 
’ * lodge and looked back over the sea of 
graves into the silence and the peace we 


had left behind us. For a moment we were 
still. Then Wilfrid, passing his left hand 
tenderly over the goose-egg lump at the 
side of his skull, his right arm was about 
Hildur’s shoulders, looked toward the 
open lodge door and made a wry face. For 
the door stood half open, and within the 
light still burned. And the unmistakable 
odor of whiskey struck outward into the 
rain-washed dawn. 

Quickly, then, we turned our backs 
upon the lodge and walked toward our 
waiting cars. 


Sad Company 

By LEAH BODINE DRAKE 

The owl, the bat and the twisted tree — , 

I wonder why they are dear to me? 

The owl is eerie, the owl is evil; 

And everyone knows that the bat’s of the Devil! 
And a tree that’s gnarled and leans awry. 

And bears wild fruit that is puckered and dry 
Is surely one that the most pass by, 

Afraid of its goblinry. 

There’s something wrong with a human wight 
Who likes to be out in the windy night. . . . 

I love the night and the wild wind over; 

The wind to me is a sky-born lover! 

But the night is black and so is sin; 

Then witches ride v/hile the good stay in; 

And the owl and the bat are the witches’ kin; 

So look at my fearful plight! 

I love the things that the most pass by; 

The tree on the heath that leans awry. 

The wild black night and the lanterned owl. 

The bat that goes in a velvet cowl. . . . 

Oh, there’s no doubt, a witch I must be 
Who love with unholy ecstasy 
And wind in a midnight sky! 

The owl and the bat and the twisted tree, 
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BIRD TALES v/ill pay ten dollars apiece lor true psychic experiences. Have, 
you ever slept in a haunted house, or been chased by a ghost? Have you ever 
dreamed a dream that came true? Has your life been saved by a vision? Let the 
other readers of V/EIRD TALES know about your weird experience. Your story 
must be briedy told, in not more than a thousand v/ords; the shorter the better. 
It must be true, interesting, and must deal with the supernatural. Write it down today 
and send it to V/EIRD TALES, "It Happened to Me” department, 9 Rockefeller 
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THE EGYPTIAN CROSS 


By RALPH RAYBURPJ PHILLIPS 


T his true psychic experience deals 
with the Egyptian. Everything 
pertaining to ancient Egypt has al- 
ways had a great fascination for me, not 
only that but a feeling of familiarity with 
it all has also existed. 

Many factors seem to combine to link 
me with the dim, distant Egyptian past. 
My name, for instance, which contains 
twice the great god Ra’s name — RAlph 
RAyburn, this name was given me by my 
parents who did not know' its meaning. 
Since I am an Occult student I am certain 
things do not just happen. There are no 
accidents. 

I now come to the experience, the most 
amazing I have ever had, which has given 
me positive proof that I am linked wdth 
ancient Egypt. 

A number of years ago a photographer 
made a study photograph of myself in 
the costume of old Egypt. This picture 
w'as taken in an attitude of devotion, sit- 
ting on my heels, looking downward into 
a flame burning before me. This pose w'as 
called "Adcra.tion of the Light.” 

It w’as not until years later that I showed 
this negative to a friend, knowing her to 
be interested in such things. She examined 
it closely and then asked: 

"Did you know the Tau or Crux An- 
sata (Egyptian Cross) appears in this 
film?” 


I was amazed, for she had discovered 
something I was unaware the film con- 
tained. I looked at it closely then, and 
sure enough in this film were two Crux 
Ansatas, one above the other, both not 
exactly the same but having slightly dif- 
ferent forms, quite large, perfect and plain 
to be seen. These seemed to be hovering 
in space before my figure. In other words, 
they were spirit symbols. 

Later I showed the negative to another 
friend and he discovered still a third Crux 
Ansata, smaller than the others. I have 
since let other friends see this and all have 
been able to see the Egyptian crosses. These 
remain in the film today, the outlines are 
clear enough to leave imagination out of' 
the question. 

What is the explanation? 

I do not claim to fully understand. Per- 
haps there are mighty Egyptian guiding 
forces that let themselves be seen in this 
form. 

I should add that all the gods of ancient 
Egypt depicted in statue form hold this 
symbol in their hand. It is deemed the 
most powerful of symbols, used to vrard 
off evil. It is also a hieroglyphic symbol 
often found in the ancient Papyrus and 
means Life. 

The mysterious symbols do not appear 
in the printed photograph, but only in the 
film. 
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Malcolm Jameson poses a question to 
which there is no answer— 

Does a Tree Ever Die? 

The author of the "The Man Who Loved 
Planks” has a few words to say about trees 
and their fascinating souls — the wood 
nymphs. 

The wholesale destruction of fine trees in New 
England several years ago set me thinking about 
wood nymphs. The belief that each grove has its 
dryad and each tree its hamadryad is an old one. 
For thousands of years people have thought that 
the hamadryad died with her tree. But when does 
a tree die? Strictly speaking, a living tree is 
already mostly dead — ^if we consider the sapwood 
as the only part enjoying the pulse of life. In 
my account of the unhappy fate of Chryseis, 
Melne and the others, I have chosen rather to 
consider that no part of a tree really dies until it 
has entirely rotted away or been consvuned by 
fire. Its spirit, therefore, would continue to re- 
side in it. 

Whether or not that spirit would be dispersed 
into fragments, should the tree be dismembered, 
is one of those things that lie in the realm of 
the unknowable; so is the exact place of the 
ghost’s residence in the human body — if there 
are ghosts. But in the dreamworld of fantasy it’s 
not necessary to know things. We need only 
believe them, or half believe them. In that de- 
lightful land we require only a degree of plausi- 
bility. From the myths of antiquity to the 
WEIRD TALES of today, the formula is the 
same. If such and such creatures exist, and if 
such and such laws are in operation, things will 
be so and so. 

So I considered the problem of the wood 
nymph, whose tree was of such beautiful wood 
that men would not allow it to perish, but cut it 
up into bits and attempted to preserve it forever 
in the form of fine furniture. It seemed to me 
that such a nymph would be most unhappy and 
yearn to be once more reunited with herself. 


That such a reassembly of a tree is possible was 
suggested by some of the expert testimony at the 
famous Hauptmann trial. By piecing these 
thoughts together I conceived the story in this 
issue as the most humane solution of her prob- 
lem. 

Malcolm Jameson. 

Frank Carson writes from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia : 

I have been reading WEIRD TALES for many 
years, but this is the first time that I have ever 
written in. As a matter of fact — and this may 
sound strange from a reader writing in (and 
who presumably wants to see his letter published!) 
— I am writing this letter to say how glad I am 
to see fewer letters published in the Eyrie! 

Short, pithy letters that really have something 
to say, and let me know something new — ^I like 
reading these. Or those that give me a laugh. 
But long-winded sermons — covering columns of 
the likes and dislikes of some person I’ve never 
heard of — give me a pain in the neck! In every 
issue there are stories that I enjoy, and one or 
two that leave me cold. That must be so in any 
magazine that gives us a variety. But there are 
always far more stories that I like than those 
that leave me cold. Otherwise I wouldn’t con- 
tinue to read WEIRD TALES. In the January 
issue, which I’ve just finished reading, I liked 
seven of the stories very much. Two of them, in 
my opinion, were terrible. But I’m not going to 
tell you which they were — otherwise I’ll be doing 
the very thing that annoys me! 

With best wishes for the future of the magazine. 

Thanks for your letter, Mr. Carson — ^we are 
glad to print it. Numbers of readers have 
written in expressing the same views, and it 
seems that most of you favor the devotion of 
as much space as possible to stories — and pre- 
fer a short Eyrie containing a few down-to 
earth letters with something to say. 
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TALES 

The Nal<ed Man 

T here seems to be quite a bit about trees 
in this issue — ^what with Malcolm Jame- 
son’s stor)’ of a "Man Who Lo%'ed Planks,” 
and the author’s comments in the Eyrie. So we 
thought you might be interested to hear some- 
thing about the Naked Man, super spooky 
tree reputed to be the oldest in England’s 
most ancient tract of woodland — The New (!) 
Forest. 

The Naked Man stands by himself — a few 
hundred yards from the thin ribbon of road 
that winds across the ancient battlefield of 
Setley Plain. No leaves grow upon its 
branches, no ivy curls around the trunk, no 
moss carpets the roots. 'Ilie tree is itself about 
the height of a man — and winter or summer 
stands gaunt and unclothed, pointing one 
witliered arm towards the sky. 

Set midway between two burial mounds, 
the Naked Man is supposed to be the sole 
survivor of a holy grove. Sleeping in the 
mounds are the fallen of a battle fought be- 
fore recoreVed history — even the causes and 
identities of the contesting armies are swal- 
lowed utterly in the mists of the past. Old 
maps have marked the place with a pair of 
crossed swords; and that is all. Under the 
pagan religious beliefs of those times the 
grove served a very definite purpose — "an- 
choring down” the souls of the slain and pre- 
venting them from escaping to wreak havoc 
on the living. The Naked Man is the last 
warder that remains to guard, this prison of 
soldiers’ ghosts. 

Dozens of tales are told locally about the 
Naked Man — some weird, some humorous. 
Ten odd summers ago a small heath fire, 
caused by weeks of rainless heat, threatened 
the Naked Man. Flames were already licking 
at the base of tire trunk when a hurriedly 
organized "fire brigade” arrived from the 
nearest tavern. Because of the drouth no water 
was available, but they saved the tree by dous- 
ing the fire with gallons of beer. 

To conform with its legends the tree must 
have seen at least fifteen hundred summers. 
Maybe it really is that old ; maybe not. In any 
event local lore insists that — should the 
Naked Man finally surrender — all the ghosts 
lying hidden in the mounds will be turned 
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loose to haunt the forest. And they’re liable 
to be pretty impatient after all this time. 

Anyway — ^why try and be logical when it’s 
much more fun to believe the legends ? 

“Viva” W.T.! 


STAY 

a wage-slave 
IF you wish 


From Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, Rubye 
Gordon Collins writes: 

Need I say that WEIRD TALES is tops in 
any fiction for me? YoaVe heard it so often, I 
know. Especially do I admire the works of Sea- 
bury Quinn and Robert Bloch. Why, Quinn even 
seems like an old, old friend of mine, one of 
those old-timers, you know, who used to thrill 
us until our hair rose as high as the Empire State 
Building and our stununiclts turned trapeze per- 
formers, while the fire flickered our own shadows 
into grotesque hoverers dogging our every move 
— and how we loved it! And, though there are 
only a few of these old-timers left, we can still 
capture these juicy thrills behind the covers of 
this grand magazine. And so, the echo: "Viva, 
W.T.!” 


“Howdy, Mr. Rabbit!” 

From Evansville, Indiana, Leah Bodine 
Drake writes an open letter to Francis X 
Moriarity : 

"You may be interested, among other WT 
readers, to leam that the superstition around 
which Cans T. Field’s superb story, 'The Dread- 
ful Rabbits,’ (July issue) was written, is a sure- 
enough real one. The locale is not the Catskills, 
however, but a section of the 'Green River’ coun- 
try of my own state, Kentucky. Although it is 
really a custom of farm-folk in Daviess County 
to salute every rabbit seen with the greeting, 
'Howdy, Mr. Rabbit]’, other near-hy counties do 
not observe it, nor have they all heard of it. 
Yet in Daviess a farmer will bring his car to a 
dead stop in the road if some member of the 
party neglects to say the time-honored words, and 
he will 'stay stopped’ until the omission has been 
remedied! How or when or why the habit started 
is not known — at least not by me, who hail from 
the Blue Grass section, where, alas, there are few 
superstitions left. 

"During a correspondence with the author, I 
happened to mention this quaint custom; and he 
wrote back what a good idea for a story it would 
make. Not long afterward he wrote the tale you 
all read in WT, and a dilly of a story it was! 
If his explanation of the custom’s beginnings do 
not tally with the unknown real one, it should 
have been as he wrote it, anyway! 

"P. S. — Thanks for the kind things you said 
about my 'pomes.’ The editor has several in 
WT’s poetry bin now, awaiting the light!’’ 


BUT- 

r^ON’T you wish you were like some of yotir 
^ friends who are forging ahead while you 
stay put? Like it or not, people size you up by 
what you earn. Is their sizing flattering to you? 
— Why not plan to get ahead, to make more 
money, to get a raise? If you don’t know how, 
perhaps we can aid you as we have so many 
others. Chances are good that we can help you 
boost yourself up_ in ways you never thought of. 
— ^Thousands will gladly tell you how our plan- 
ned training helped them — directed their work 
along charted paths to business success, bigger 
earnings, 10%, 20%, 50%, some even 100% 
and 200% greater income ... At any rate, let 
us send you the inspiring book "Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’’ It’s FREE! It will stirely 
help you ptan your next raise whether you ask 
us to help you plan or not. Write us today for 
the book — ^the coupon is for your convenience; 



LASALLE EXTENSION ONiVERSITY 

A Correspondence 
institution 

Dept. etS-B Chicago 
Please send me full infor- 
mation regarding the train- 
ing and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 

D BusinessManagement ; TrainingforOfficialMan- 
agerial. Sales and Departmental Executive positions. 

□ Modern Salesmanships Training for position as 
Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale os 
Specialty selling. 

□Higher Accountancy: Training for position as 
Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 

□Traffic Management: Training for position as 
Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

□Law: LL.B. Degree. 

□ Stenotypy : The up-to-date method for secretaries 
and court and convention reporters. 

□ Modern Foremanship: Training for positions in 
Shop Management, such as that of Superintendent, 
General Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

□ Industrial Management: Training for positions 
in Works Management, Production Control, In- 
dustrial Engineering, etc. 

□ Modern Business Correspondence: Training for 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mail S^es Manager, Secretary, etc. 

□ Stenography: Training in the new superior ma- 
chine shorthand, Stenot3T>y- 

□ Expert Bookkeeping □ Effective Speaking 

□ Business English □ C. P. A. Coaching 

□ Commercial Law 


Present Position- 


^ddress. 


I 

I 
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Help ICicineys 
if Baek Aches 


Do you feel older than yon are or suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Backache, Nervousness, Leg’ Pains, Dizziness, 
Swollen Ankles, Kheumatic Pains, Burning, scanty or fre- 
quent passages? If so, remember that your Kidneys are 
vital to your health and that these symptoms may be due 
to non-organic and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder trou- 
bles — in such cases CYSTEX (a physician's prescription) 
usually gives prompt and joyous relief by helping the 
Kidneys flush out poisonous excess acids and wastes. You 
have ever 3 d;hing to gain and nothing to lose in trying 
€ystex. An iron-clad guarantee wrapped around each 
package assures a refund of your money on return of 
empty package unless fully satisfied. Don’t take chances 
on any Kidney medicine that is not guaranteed. Don't 
g delay. Get Cystex (Siss-tex) 

Q XT' Cl ■ from your druggist today. 

7 8/ ^ JV Only S5c. The guarantee pro- 

Kelps Flush Kidnsys tects you. 

Heiiry VIII Have Had 
iiomacli Uleer Pains? 


History tells how Henry VIII would gorge himself 
with food and suffer afterward. Don’tignore your 
sufferings. Try a 26c box of Udga for relief of ulcer 
and stomach pains, indigestion, gas pains, for heart- 
burn, burning sensation, bloat and other conditions 
caused by excess acid. UdgaTablets must help you 
or money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 



Banish the craving for tobacco aa 
thousandahave. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco liedeomer. 
Not a substitute, not habit form ins. 
■Write for free booklet telling of In** 
jurious effect of tobacco and depend- 
able. easy way to relieve r- 
the craving tnauymen have, 

NewcSiPharmacalCo. Dnogi 

Dept. 6Q0, St. Louie, IVIo. 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, athlete's foot, 
scales, scabies, rashesand. otherextemally caused skin troubles, 
use world-famous, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Prescrip- 
tion. Greaseless, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the most intense itching, 35c trial bottle jffoves it, or money 
back. Ask your druggist today for S>. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


HOW OAMBLERS WIN 

Twelvo ways Professionals win with fair dice. No switcliinff. No 
practice. One hundred keys and codes on twenty-four different 
backs. 50 cents. BEAT THE CHEAT, 3S pages of exposes, $1.00. 
The great OPEN BOOK, written in words of fire, 155 pages of 
exposes. $3.50. Free catalog Included. 

Box 2488 SPECIALTY EXPOSE Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN IN BUSINESS.;. 

■ . .My"Stbre.''R'bufe'Pl^n'^ 


Hundreds of men like you now make really big 
money week after week banked by our Money-ltoking 
•'Store Eoute" Plan. Let us explain how your 
^rning power should go UP when you take on our 
big-profit line of 5c — 10c goods including many Na- 
tionally Advertised products. Show stores how to 
increase sales and profits up to 50^. Experience 
c unnecessary. Write me TODAY. 

lAimON, President Dept. 55-H, Sponcer, Indiana 



TALES 


ISHS 
CUB 

9 Rockefeller 
Plaza 

New York 

N. Y. 


Write to MARTIN WARE, SECRETARY 

• This is your club — a medium to help you 
and other fantasy and scicncc-liction fans get 
together. Readers wanted it — they wrote in 
telling us how much they would enjoy meet- 
ing others of similar tastes. 

• Membership is very simple: just drop us a 
line, so that we can enroll you on the club 
roster, and publish your name and address in 
the magazine. 

• A membership card carrying the above de- 
sign — personal token of your fellowship with 
the weird and the fantastic — will be sent on 
request. (A stamped, addressed envelope 
should be enclosed.) 



Light in the Darkness 

■'KSTB are four fellows who enlisted in the Air 
Corps and arc stationed over 400 miles from 
our home towns. The WEIRD TALES CLUB 
struck us like a shaft of light in the dark. Please 
enroll us immediately. All four of us are desirous 
of making some new friends. Our squadron travels 
with the weather and when we get to a new 
town we find ourselves alone. It would be very 
pleasant to find someone we may have the pleasure 
of corresponding with on our travels. 

Magazines are our greatest means of killing 
time on lonely nights. They were all the same 
until we came across a copy of WEIRD TALES. 
The supernatural fascinates us more than the 
average fiction stories. WEIRD TALES should 
be published once a vreek because once one of us 
gets hold of a copy we won’t give it up till we 
finish it. We read it through in one night. 

Robert Spinney, 
Dave Benjamin, 
Robert Nicholson, 
Phillip Wheeler. 

3rd Observation Squadron, A. C. 

Langley Field, Virginia. 
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THE EYRIE 


Good News for Fans in Colorado 

Please enroll us, Lew Martin, Roy V. Hunt, 
and Charles Ford Hansen, the three co-editors of 
THE ALCHEMIST (a weird and scientifiction 
fan magazine) in your WEIRD TALES CLUB. 

The Colorado Fantasy Society (the state-wide, 
not the national) would like to affiliate with the 
WEIRD TALES CLUB— we will send you a 
complete list later. We would like to be consid- 
ered your Denver Chapter although we will not 
change our name — so please write us a letter 
stating we are the Denver Branch for framing in 
our hall. 

The Eyrie is tops. How about it being en- 
larged? 

Weirdly yours, 

Colorado Fantasy Society, 

Lew Martin, 
Secretary-T reasurer, 
Roy V. Hunt, 
Charles F, Hansen. 

1258 Race Street, 

Denver, Colorado. 

Want to Form Local Branches 

There are several people in this part of the 
country who are interested in forming a local 
club. May I hear from any members near us, 
especially occultists? 

Dorothy Vincent. 

1707 West 45th Street, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


As one of the charter members of the WEIRD 
TALES CLUB, I would like very much to get 
into touch with people living near me who are 
interested in forming a local club. 

John Haliburton. 

Box 2104, 

Norman, Oklahoma. 


Wants to Swap Ideas 

Dear Readers of Weird Tales: 

It seems as though I am the only one among 
my acquaintances who likes the unusual and mys- 
terious. Won’t someone come to my rescue and 
write me? I’d like to swap ideas and opinions. 

Incidentally, are the men outdoing the women 
in their quest of the unknown? By the looks of 
things the male members far exceed the female 
to date. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me 
one of those cards designed by Hannes Bok. 

Sincerely wishing you great success I remain, 
Mrs. Elinor Buscemi. 

239 Stockholm Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



TUITION 
AFTER CRADUATION 


Old indude id NO EXTRA COST 
an extra 4 Weeks course in 

RADIO 

Man coapon to«3ay for details of my “Pay 
after graduation plan” and famous Coyne 
•‘Learn by Dcdng^’ method of practical shop 
training for your start for success in this big- 
pay field as well as full particulars on the 
4 weeks Radio Course I am including to 
all who enroll now. Age or lack of money 
need not hold you back , . . Get training first; 
then take 12 months to complete small 
monthly tuition paymentsstarting 5 months 
after you begin training. 

LEARN BY DOING 

Coyne Tiainiag is practical training, easy to 
■ grasp . . . you leam quickly by doing actual 
jobs on real electrical machinery in 
my shops. Not by books — not a corre- 
spondence or a home study course — ^you are 
trained right here in iny big Chicago train- 
ing shops. You don’t need previous experi- 
ence or a lot of book learning. Expert in- 
structors guide you every step of the way. 

After my 12 weeks training in Electricity 
you can take my 4 weeks extra Radio 
course at no extra tuitioa charge. 




EARN WHILE LEARNING 

Job Help After Graduation 

Big things ahead in Electricity mean steady jobs, good pay, 
and a real future for many trained men in this fascinating “five** 
industry. Thousands of opportunities. Rush the coupon 
TODAY for Big Free Book with many photos of the great 
Coyne Shops in Chicago — Opportunities in Electricity and 
Radio — How we can train you for your start in this field and 
' let you pay !^ur tuition after graduation in easy monthly 
payments. S you need part time work to help with living ex- 
penses my employment department will help you. After gradu- 
ation. you wBl be given lifetime empioj^ent ser^ce» 


DIESEL, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING TRAINING 


Now induded at no extra cost. Take advantage of this train, 
ing to increase your earning capacity. 

GET rVlY STORY 

I have a mighty interesting story to tell about my 
school that will interest any fellow who wants to 
get ahead . • . Fill in the coupon today and 
mailittomeandyou’Ugetmybig ^ ^ 

FREE Catalog aod all the facts. ^ 

^ H. G. LEWIS, President, Coyne Electrical School, 'll 
* 500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. zl >66, Chicago, 111. • 

i Send m^without cost or obl^atlon, your Big Free Book and ■ 
I details of Pay-Tultlon-After-Gfa<3uation«Ofier and 4 weeks I 
I extra Radio Course. g 

J NAME 3 

■ ADDRESS B 
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HOT WATER 



No znQSBl No waste of time or fceii Josta 
simDie *‘plne>inV at aoy lICKvolt lizht socket 
»aKd presto. ..just the amount oinot water 
you need for washing for shaving, for dish- 
washintr. CHEAPER oecaiise yoa don'thaveto 
beat gallons when yon need only afewqoarts. 

FASTER becanse the intense electnc best 
goes directly into the water. Sells fast on a 
60«6econd demonstration. Small in 8ize>-fita 
the poeket,eafiy to carry. Anyone can it. 

SAMPLES for AGENTS 


6G-5EC0ND 

Demonstration 

Amies Homewh'cs 


I WAN T yon to know the almost uncanny 
heating action of this roeedywstcr-h 9 .sthig 
invention. Write qniek for my sample offer 


JUST SEND 


ention. Write qniek for my sample' offer mi *||I AHf E* 
i postcard wfll do. Get an actual sample B *“ . I 

SCD KING for maJring demonstrations. « I 


Yon can make plenty of cash as my agent. 
HUkRY! tiig season starting now. SJ%ED 
KING solves we hot water problem when for- 
naees shat down. Act qaick and 1*U show yoa 
bow to make the fastest money of your me. 

Send No Money I — Jvst your mmoe. 

NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 

Oepb 4S2; Walnut Bidg., 0 ES HOI N ES> 10 WA 


I cUp & mall vuia cuijpuii ■ 
or Bend pennj poetoaid ■ 
to Dept. i 


I Name...- 
I Addrest . 

I 


NEED RELIEF From AGONY of 

STOMACH ULCERS 

Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 

If you are one of tfiose men or women wlio 
Rv have “tried everything” and given up hope 
HVa JH of relief we urge you to try this effective, 
H yet simple inexpensive way at home. Pain 

KS - M and distress relieved from the start. Num- 
■ hers report they were saved from expensive 

a xtCT operations. It after meals and at night 
BHUJ* you have pain and distress from Gas, Acid, 
Sour Stomach, or Ulcers due to gastric hyperacidity 
PISPP write for valuable booklet with Informa- 
r aw K. C. tlon as to guaranteed trial offer. 

TWIN cm VON CO., Dept. 203, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INVENTORS 


Take-prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays 
are dangerous. Get new FREE book, “How to Protect 
your Invention,” and “Invention Record” form. Pre- 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscien- 
tlons counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to pro- 
tect and sell your invention. Write us today. 
McMOBBOW & BERMAN, Begietcred Patent Attorneys 
12D-0 Barrister BuUding Washington, D. C. 



SEND NO MONEYI— Save Moneyl 


TRANSPARENT ✓ DSBTUL 

eODays'Triall HOOFIESS »'a«Tuu. I J 
Wemake FALSETEETH forysubyMAII. I’O I 

fromi/suroustmonth.ImpTession, Mon.y- Itosssl 
CpCIT Bwte Guarantee of Satbfaction. 

Free impressioamaterial, directions, catalog. 
ProfessionalModel y, 5 ^ 2-13, ChicggoTuti 


A Cry in the Wilderness 

Answer the cry of a lonely one! I am lonely 
for the things that interest me. Such as books, 
art, music, drama, and WEIRD TALES. I have 
many friends, but none of them like these sort of 
things. So I want some that do. 

Please accept me as a member of your club 
and publish my name and address. Some kind old 
soul may hear my call and I shall be happy with 
my friends in their letters. 

John F. Breslin. 

1409 Oak Street, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


Makes Them Fight 

Dispensing all formality and getting right down 
to facts, my husband and I desire to become 
members of your "club.” 

Not only does your magazine contrihutc to 
reading pleasure: it also serves as an excellent 
subject for debate, downright arguments, and 
fights. It certainly makes life more interesting. 

WEIRD TALES has subject matter for un- 
limited thought and study. To those scicntificly 
(I’ll bet I mispelled that one) minded, they can 
argue on, and on and on. Those to whom 
theorizing is living can debate to their heart’s 
content. Then tlierc is logic, facts, and reason 
also to take their rightful places. 

And last but not least, is the fact that for 
pleasant, recreational reading WEIRD TALES is 
first, last and always. 

As this is our first letter to you and all the 
other club members, we are especially desirous of 
being fully understood about our feelings for 
WEIRD TALES. As is often quoted, "There are 
more things on earth and in Fleaven ” 

And now we take leave of you and your mem- 
bers, as I am for my husband, he is for me, and 
we are both for WEIRD TALES. 

Occultly yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Suter. 

P. O. Box 387, 

Vancouver, Washington. 


Would Like to Hear About Weird Books 

Science interests me a great deal; but often 
I have interesting debates with sdentific-minded 
friends who are strongly anti-occultists. 

If it is not asking too much, I would like some 
kind member to send me a list of books where- 
from one may Icam something of witchcraft, 
demonology, and the Black Arts. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert F. Lopez. 

24 Havre Street, 

East Boston, Mass. 
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Collector of Thrills 

I am a constant reader of WEIRD TALES 
and I have always enjoyed the stories very much. 
As a rule I can never do too much reading, so 
to speak, as I am ^^the book worm,” and so long 
as I have my nose buried in a book I’m happy, 
but take it away from me and there’s H - - - to 
pay. 

I’m not a citizen of Wyoming, by the way. I 
am from little Rhodey (Rhode Island). And I 
soon hope to be back there in December. 

Well, I may just as well get down to business. 
I would appreciate it very much if you would 
enroll me in your WEIRD TALES CLUB. I am 
not a collector of stamps or of any other sort 
except thrills and adventures, so please do enroll 
me into your class of thrill seekers. 

William Pare. 

Co. 2131, C.C.C., Side Camp, 

c/o Grass Creek Store, 

Grass Creek, Wyoming. 


NEW MEMBERS 

GeoJffrey Peterson, 245 West 51st St., New 
York, N. Y. (age 26.) 

Miss Annette Howard, 80-03 32nd Ave., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. (age 23.) 

Joseph Addeo, 139-20 Lincoln St., Jamaica, 
L. I., N. Y. (age 31.) 

Lew Martin, 1258 Race St., Denver, Colorado. 

Charles F. Hansen, 1258 Race St., Denver, 
Colorado. 

Roy V. Hunt, 1258 Race St., Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Dorothy Vincent, 1707 West 45th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

John Haliburton, Box 2104, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 

Robert Spinney, 3rd Observation Squadron, 
A. C., Langley Field, Va. (age 19.) 

Dave Benjamin, 3rd Observation Squadron, 
A. C., Langley Field, Va. (age 18.) 

Robert Nicholson, 3rd Observation Squadron, 
Langley Field, Va. (age 19.) 

Phillip Wheeler, 3rd Observation Squadron, 
A. C., Langley Field, Va. (age 18.) 

J. M. Davies, 809 West 23rd St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Richard Ogden, Jr., 352 E. 139th St., Bronx, 
N. Y. C. (age 19.) 

{^Continued on next page) 
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“I will teach you Finger Print 
Identification — Firearms 
Indentification — Police Pho- 
tography — and Secret Serv- 
ice !” That’s what I told the 
men who now handle the 
good jobs listed in the col- 
umnattheright. Givemea 
chance and ril train TOU 
to flll an important posi- 
tion in the fascinating 
field of scientific crime 
detection. 

W 














iODs 




GET IN NOW! 

But <3on’t be misled. Scien- 
tific crime detection is not 
simple. It’s a science — a real 
science which requires very 
special training. I teach you 

this science so that you should 

be competent to do the work STATE 
of a thoroughly trained em- 
ployee in a bureau of identifi- 
cation, for the rest of your 
life. I give you something no- 
body can ever take from you. 

LOOK AT THE RECORDS 

47% of ALL Identification Bu- 
reaus in the United States are <jrTiAm-r. 
headed by our students and " t^at 
graduates. They (have regular 
jobs — salaries — often collect re- LJNCOLIT, NEBRASKA 
ward money — and many of CONCORD, N. H. 
these men knew absolutely noth- -o- 

insr about this work before they ' 

beean their training with me. 

ICDCr blue book 

r Bf KE. OF CRIME 


^ Here are a few of tits 
Hr €00 bv/reaue headed by 
~ our students aied grad- 
uates, 

STATE BXmEATJ OF 
DELAWARE 
STATE BUREAU 
FLORIDA 
STATE BUREAU 
MAINE 

STATE BUREAU 
MICHIGAN 

BUREAU 
NEW MEXICO 
STATE BUREAU 
RHODE ISLAND 
STATE BUREAU 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE BUREAU OF 
TEXAS 

BUREAU OP 

UTAH 


OF 

OF 


OP 

OF 


OP 


OF 


This book is full of exciting informa- 
tion on scientific crime detection. It 
will show YOU bow YOU, at a cost so 
low you shouldn’t erea thin’k of it, 
can get started without delay. Don't 
wait. Clip co’upon , , , send itNOWl 


TRENTON, N. J. 
CANTON, OHIO 
TULSA, OKLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
PHOENIX, AEIZ. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

1920 Sunnyside Ave. Dept. 1S62 Chicago, III. 

'l 

I 
I 

i 
t 
i 
i 
i 
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INSTITUTE OP APPLIED SCIENOE 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1562, Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without any obllgratfon on my part, send me the 

“Ulue Book of Crime,” and complete list of 600 bureaus em- 

ployins your graduates, lo^ether with your low prices and 

Easy Terms Offer. (Literature wiU be seut ONLY to persons 

stating their age.} 

Name. 

Address. . 


BACKACHE? 


Try Flushing- Excess Poisons 
I And Acid Thru Kidneys ) 
And Stop Getting Up Nights 


35 CENTS PROVES IT 


When your kidneys are overtaxed and your blad- 
der is Irritated and passage scanty and often smarts 
and burns, you may need Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules, a fine harmless stimulant and diuretic 
that starts to -work at once and costs but 35 cents 
at any modern drugstore. 

It’s one good safe -way to put more healthy ac- 
tivity into kidneys and bladder — you should sleep 
more soundly the whole night through. But bo 
sure to get GOX.1) MBDAI, — it’s a genuine medicine 
for -weak kidneys. Don’t accept a substitute. 

P B C ff SAMPLES OF R^ARK- 

r n K B ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

Stoia&aeh Ulcers 

Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 

H. H. Bromley, of Shelbnrne, Vt.,- 
writes: “I suffered for years with 
acid-stomach trouble. My doctors told 
j me I had acid stomach ulcers and 
' would have to diet the rest of my 
i life. Before taking your treatment I 
had lost a lot of weight and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and milk. 
After taking Von's Tablets, I felt 
perfectly well, ate almost anything 
and ffained back the weight I had lost.*' If you suffer from Indigestion, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other stomach trouble due to 
gastric hyperacidity, you, too, should try Von’s for prompt relief. 
Send for FREE Samples of tliis remarkable treatment and details 
of trial offer with money back guarantee. Instmctive Booklet is 
included. Write: 

VON CO. DepL 510-H 

Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lemon Juiee Reeipe Checks 
Rheimiatic Pain Quickly 

If you suffer from rheumatic or neuruis pain, try this 
simple inexpensive home recipe. Get a package of Ru-Ex 
Compound, a two week’s supply, mix it with a quart of 
water, add the juice of 4 lemons. Often within 48 hours 
— sometimes overnight — splendid results are obtained. 
If the pains do not quickly leave you, return the empty- 
package and Eu-Ex will cost you nothing to try. It is 
sold under an absolute money-hack guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by drug stores everywhere. 

WEIRi^BOOKS RENTTO 

Books bv Lovecraft, Merritt, Quinn, etc., rentei:! by malL 3c a day 
plus postage. Writo for free list, WEREWOLF LENDING 
LIBRARY, 227-U. So. Atlantic Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LOW 

AS 

$6.8S 


60 DAYS’ TRIAL 

TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 

Wo make FALSE TEETH foi 
you by mail n-om your own im' 



presslons. Tou have satisfaction of MONEY 

BACK GUARANTEE. Customers report SATISFACTION but you b« 
C-'CMin U A MAMEV your own JUDGE. -WBITB TODAY for 
nV inUnLl free booklet md MA TERJ AT,. 

CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. SO-BI, East St. Louis, lllineis 


(New Members — continued') 

Mrs. Elinor Buscemi, 239 Stockholm St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John F. Breslin, 1404 Oak St., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Siiter, P. O. Box 387, Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Albert F. Lopez, 24 Havre St., East Boston, 
Mass. 

William Pare, Co. 2131, CCC Side Camp, c/o 
Grass Creek Store, Grass Creek, Wyoming. 

Miss Patsy Paris!, 186 Whittaker Ave., West 
Paterson, N. J. 

Miss Joyce Doryl, c/o P. O. Box 61, Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Miss Anne Milewski, 552 A, East Dover St., 
Mil-waukee, Wise. 

Miss Elsie Janney, 53 New St., Deepwater, 
N. J. 

Orville B. Curtis, 7271 Southwest Ave., Apt. 
D, Maplewood, Mo. 

Adiah, 160 Chalfonle Ave., Atlantic City, 

N. J. 

Harold Taves, 509 S. Grandview St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Mildred Malone, R R No. 2, West Fork, 
Ark. (age 26.) 

Miss Tolberta Malone, R R No. 2, West Fork, 
Ark. (age 17.) 

Miss Flelene E. Sherrow, 3304 E. Haskell Pi., 
Tulsa, Okla. (age 21.) 

Earl Miller, 303 S. Washington St., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. 

T. Forbes, 1705 Lanier Place, Wash., D. C. 

Richard Kotil, 136i East Walnut St., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, (age 21.) 

R. A. Hoffman, 1068 West 35th St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Flarold F. Keating, 34 Arnold Street, Quincy, 
Mass. 

Dann Fleilman, 7063 Ohio Ave., Silverton, 
Ohio. 

Julius Schwarz, 1146 Nelson Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (age 23.) 

Patrick Farinella, 531 L’Orient St., St. Paul, 
Minn, (age 21.) 

Phillip Buotto, 92 Central St., Westbrook, 
Maine, (age 19-) 

L. Robert Tschirky, 16 East 65th St., New 
York, N. Y. 







YOURS 

AT LESS THAN 

'A 

Buy direct from us and 
save over ^70.00 on 
genuine Royal No. 10. 

Beautifully rebuilt and 
unconditional 2 year 
guarantee. No Money 
Down — 10 Day Trial — 
Pay on easiest terms. 


EXTRA VALUE! 

ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 

TYPEWRITER STAND 


Big 

Working 

Surface 


Two metal* 
wings, 
correct 
working 
height 


Thousands paid 
$105.00 for this 
model, but ifs 
yours for only 
$34.85 ( caskprice) 


For those who have no typewrit- 
er stand or handy place to use a 
machine, I make this special of- 
fer. This attractive stand that 
ordinarily sells for $4,85 can be 
yours for only $2.00 extra added 
to your account. QucMty hmlt. 
Note all its convenient features. 


(See Coupon) 

A complete home 


r course of Famous van 

Zandl Toadi Typing astern. Learn to 
type quiskhr asid essf!^. 


10 DAY TRIAL 


AMERICA’S No 
TYPEWRITER VALUE! 

Boyal — the king of all typewriters! A 
heavy duty office typewriter recognized as a leader 
the world over. Think of this value! Famous 
Royal No. 10 completely rebuilt with late improved 
features — Yours at less than 1/3 mfrs. orig. price. 
Has all standard equipment— 84 characters, key- 
board, two color ribbon, back-spacer, automatic re- 
verse, etc. A perfect all purpose typewriter; stands 
hard, long service. Can be used for correspondence, 
card writing, label writing, billing statement work, 
etc. Remember there is no risk! You see before 
you buy. Fuily Guaranteed and backed by 30 years 
of Fair Dealing. 

EXTRA— WIDE CARRIAGE ROYALS 

Carriage takes paper 14" 
wide, has 12" writing “ 
line. Only $3.00 ex- 
tra with order, 18 
inch Carriage takes 
paper 18" wide, has 
16" writing line. Only 
$5.00 extra with order. 

Accept this offer new— lim- 
ited quantity and no more when 
they’re gone. Send no money. Try 
machine for 10 days — Pay on easi- 
est terms. 2 yr. Guarantee. Avoid 
disappointment— Mail Now. 


SEE BEFORE YOU 

BUY — Test, Inspect, 

Compare. This Royal is shipped 
to you on its merit alone. It 
must sell itself — ^must convince 
you of its tremendous value. 

2 YEAR GUARANTEE 

Our 2 yr. guarantee is your as- 
surance of satisfaction. You must 
he satisfied that this is the biggest 
value ever offered in a typewriter. 

EASIEST TERMS 
ONLY 60c A WEEK! 

ONLY 60e A WEEK 

soon pays for your typewriter at 
this low price. Use machine as 
you pay for it. Only $2.50 a 
month — less than the cost of 
renting a typewriter. Order 
your Royal nowl 


INTERNATIONAL 

TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicofo, 111. 

• 

Over 200,000 Satisfied Cus- 
tomers AU Over the World 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. 292. 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 

I Send Royal No. 10 (F.O.B. Chicago) for 10 

■ days’ trial. If I keep It, I will pay $2.50 per 
I month until easy term price, $39.35, is paid. If 
I not satisfied. I can return it express collect. 

I □ 10" Carriage □ 14" Carriage ($3.00 extra) 

■ □ 18" Carriage ($5.00 extra) 

• □ Check for typewriter stand ($2i.00 extra). 
I Stand sent on receipt of first payment on Royal. 

1 CAUTION — FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 

I GIVE OCCUPATION AND REFERENCE 

I Name Age 

I Typewritten sigmtures not acceptable 

I Address 

1 

C^ty State 


I 

q 

b 

I 

N 

I 

I 

I 

C 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

j 


NO MONEY 


DOWN 


NO OBLIGATION. 
SEND NO MONEY. Try 

Royal for 10 full days in your 
home without risk. See for your- 
self the neat, perfect work it 
does. Decide without salesman’s 
pressure — without hurry. 






KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


W HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids 
and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilis^a" 
tion began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. Where 
did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom that 
started man on his upward climb? Beginning with naught 
they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its first 
sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race now 
submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite 
inspiration? From what concealed source came the wisdom 
that.produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is \nown that they discovered and learned to inter" 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life 
in these complex times. 

This Sealed Book— FREE 

Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve" 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your" 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every" 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to 
make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a re" 
ligious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of lifce 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 



AMENHOTEP IV 


Founder of Egypfc*s 
Mystery Sclioolg 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of hoo\ 


SCRIBE I. C. R. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send free copy of Sealed Boot, 
which I shall read as directed. 


NAME, 


ADDRESS.. 


SAN JOSE (AMORc)' CALIFORNIA city 







